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The Progress 
of Modern Age 


ALTHOUGH THE EDITORS of MopEeRN AGE 
are not devotees of what has been called 
the Cult of Progress, they take some 
satisfaction in reporting that this review 
has succeeded reasonably well in strug- 
gling toward permanence. Our first num- 
ber, of which we printed four thousand 
copies, was sold out in a short time; 
and we already have some two thousand 
paid subscribers. The magazine has en- 
joyed a kind reception in the daily, 
weekly, monthly, and quarterly press, and 
has been the subject of lengthy — and 
friendly—editorials in some of the coun- 
try’s principal newspapers. If MopErRN 
AGE can achieve some five times its pres- 
ent circulation, it will be nearly self-sup- 
porting—supposing that progressive infla- 
tion of the dollar does not cancel out the 
magazine’s progress with the reading-pub- 
lic. Lacking funds for advertising, Mon- 
ERN AGE is dependent upon the good 
will of readers who may introduce this 
review to their friends. 

As we announced in our first number, 
we propose to encourage discussion-— 
political, theological, philosophical, eco- 
nomic, and literary—of both American 
and foreign questions. We desire espe- 
cially to publish articles on life and 
thought abroad. The essay of Mr. Scott- 
Moncrieff in the present issue reflects this 
policy. 

And, as we mentioned before, we in- 
tend to publish a symposium on some 
question in nearly every issue. The current 


number is concerned principally with prob- 
lems of ‘religion in modern society. A 
symposium on Christianity and Our Pre- 
sent Discontents includes contributions by 
two influential Protestant laymen—who 
happen to be political economists—and 
a Catholic theologian. Several clergymen 
have written critical essays for this num- 
ber. The articles on “The Meaning of 
Rasselas” and on Matthew Arnold relate 
religious faith to the main currents of 
modern philosophy. 

Among the contributors to this issue are 
a Swiss, a Scot, and several Englishmen. 
Several more foreign contributors will 
make their appearance in early numbers. 

We hope to attract to this review the 
sort of writing to which Dr. Lynn Harold 
Hough refers in his “Conservatism and 
the Creative Spirit”: essays, poetry, and 
stories illuminated by the higher imagi- 
nation, and intended to accomplish a 
work of creation in the light of the wisdom 
of our ancestors. A number of very good 
contributions have reached us since the 
publication of our first number. 

During the next twelve months, we 
shall publish numbers concerned particu- 
larly with education, with the American 
South, with conservative thought through- 
out the world today, and with American 
foreign policy. It may be possible to pub- 
lish supplements devoted to the problems 
of American universities and colleges. 

In every issue, we shall publish a num- 
ber of the interesting letters of criticism 
and comment which receive—and, 
occasionally, a fairly lengthy rejoinder to 
one of our previous articles. Dr. William 
Fleming’s reply to Dr. Morley’s “American 
Republic or American Empire”, at the 
back of this number, is the first of these. 

We intend to print reports on some of 
the more important international confer- 
ences of scholars and diplomats. In our 
winter number, the editor will give some 
account of the meeting of the Mont 
Pélérin Society at St. Moritz, and of the 
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Conference on North Atlantic Community 
at the College of Europe, Bruges—both of 
which are in progress as this number 
goes to the printer. 

Once more, we thank our friends who 
have subscribed and have introduced this 
review to new readers. We hope that 
MoperN AGE soon will have a place on 
the shelves of most college and public 


libraries—and we venture to suggest that 
gift-subscriptions to such libraries will be 
gratefully received at this office. 

The editor and editorial advisors re- 
ceive no payment from the limited funds 
of this review. In our time, the publica- 
tion of a serious critical journal is no easy 
row to hoe. If we are to succeed, we shall 
require your interest and support. 


Francois Villon 


BALLADE 


Item, donne a ma povre mere 
Pour saluer Nostre Maistresse 


Lady of heaven, queen of earth, 

And empress of the swamps of hell, 
Accept in heaven please, one humble 
Christian, me. It is true I’m worth 
Little, but does that matter much? 

For they say your goodness is such, 
Lady, Mistress, far to outweigh 

My little sins — and souls are blessed 
By this balancing. Yes, honest: 

In this faith will I live and die. 


I’m his, tell your son. And use your 
Influence so that he will cleanse 

My soul and make it pure again, 

And pardon me as he did before 

Mary of Egypt and that clerk 

Who gave his word to the Prince of Dark 
— O keep me from that dark reply, 
Virgin who carried, hymen whole, 

The Sacrament our masses hail: 


In this faith will I live and die. 
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I’m just a woman poor and old, 
Ignorant and illiterate, 

But at my church I’ve seen the sets 
For heaven, with its harps of gold, 
And hell, showing the roasting fires: 
One tickles me, the other scares. 

Give me the nice one, Goddess high, 
To whom the lost should run at once, 
Faithful, frank, eager for the chance: 
In this faith will I live and die. 


V irgin Princess, you mothered Christ 

I nto his reigning without rest: 

L ord Almighty, in weakness dressed, 

L eaving heaven as our ally, 

O ffered his precious youth to death. 

N ow he’s our Lord, and that’s my faith: 
In this faith will I live and die. 


translated by Galway Kinnell 
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Conservatism and the Creative Spirit 


LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 


Creative genius arises from the ten- 
sions between enduring duties and the 
exigencies of the age, a Christian hu- 


manist writes. 


THE RADICAL DESTROYS what is evil and 
and the conservative maintains what is 
good: this statement of the matter, though 
useful, is an oversimplification. For the 
radical destroys much that is good while 
he is rooting out the evil, and the con- 
servative often keeps things alive that do 
not deserve immortality. Thus both the 
radical and the conservative need corro- 
sive criticism, as well as appreciation. This 
distinction, nevertheless, ought to be 
made: the radical often develops a pas- 
sion for indiscriminate destruction; while 
back of the conservative instinct there is 
a sense of enduring values which must not 


be annihilated. Therefore a conservative — 


is more likely than the radical to keep 
alive the creative spirit. 

If we call the roll of the creative writ- 
ers of the world, we do not go far befcre 
we come upon this truth. Homer was the 
creative spirit incarnate, and yet the writ- 
ings which bear his name became a veri- 
table Bible to the Greeks because, behind 
all his creative artistry, there looms a 
sense of patterns by which it is well that 
men should live. The creative quality is 
possible only against a background of 
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permanent principles loyally held, so that 
what gives the Homeric poems their im- 
mortality is their glowing portrayal of 
what deserves to survive. 

Vergil sets out more deliberately to tell 
an heroic story in such fashion as to 
describe the principles upon which a 
mighty empire may rest secure. Vergil has 
tenderness and sympathy; but all the 
sympathy with the rich variety of human 
experience is held subordinate to that 
devotion to duty by which men and nations 
attain greatness. At this point the readers 
of Vergil meet the tensions that give the 
Aeneid its nobility. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost is the description 
of a battle between lawless adventure and 
loyal obedience. This struggle it is which 
makes the poem magnificently creative. 
Without the God who has the right to 
claim obedience, there would be no field 
for the work of the truly creative spirit. 
If the tragedy of lawlessness appears in 
sombre splendor in Paradise Lost, the 
glory of obedience won through ordeal 
dominates Paradise Regained. 

Dante’s Divine Comedy, with its vast 
portrait-gallery of souls, is the highest 
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creative achievement of the Middle Ages: 
each soul displaying the laws which give 
life its tensions, its tragedy, and its splen- 
dor. 

Shakespeare sets English life and Eng- 
lish history to the harmony of creative 
achievement. He succeeds because his art 
is governed by that sense of moral sanc- 
tions which makes life meaningful. 
Shakespeare does his work by implication; 
he does not need to assert ethical sanc- 
tions, for they are so deeply interwoven 
in the processes of life that they have 
become, in his plays, substance rather than 
thesis. 

For it is only in a world of solid sanc- 
tions that life and the adventure of exis- 
tence can have real meaning. Those sanc- 
tions lacking, we may have pulsations of 
emotion and vibrations of biological im- 
pulse; but we have no true significance. 
When life loses its stabilities, the glory and 
the tragedy of human nature depart. The 
great writers of the world attest that per- 
manent standards are essential to the tri- 
umph of the creative spirit. 

This is as true of wit as it is of tragedy. 
The relationship of wit to the conservative 
tradition is integral. Aristophanes’ impu- 
dent wit was employed to conserve the 
ways which had made Athens great. Life 
devoid of tradition: this is what Aristoph- 
anes demolishes by reduction to absurdity. 
His laughter is meant to make old ways 
secure and new follies ridiculous. 

Another example: Erasmus was the 
greatest wit in Europe in his age. His 
Familiar Colloquies made Europe one 
great fireside, with Erasmus talking on 
the hearth. And Erasmus took up the task 
of laughing evil things out of existence, 
securing reform through wit, not by the 
sword. Men trusted Erasmus because lie 


did not try to smash the world while he . 


was improving it. His darting wit would 
have been impossible but for his great 
loyalties. Out of these loyalties grew his 
Christian criticism of life. The sanctions 
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of the Christian religion gave subject and 
motive to his free intelligence. 

In Erasmus, as in many spirits of the 
highest order, the creative genius exists 
just at the point where freedom and sta- 
bility meet. From the conservative temper 
comes the stability that sustains the daring 
movements of a mind in which freedom 
never sinks into anarchy. 

Now it may seem that law is concerned 
with order, not with creation; and, true 
enough, legal systems easily can degene- 
rate into hard conventions. And yet with- 
out underlying laws, that necessary tension 
between freedom and stability could not 
be: that tension without which there would 
be no enduring meaning in life or art. 
Law itself is the basis of creative thought 
and action, although lifeless convention is 
an insight gone stale. 

When Aristotle collected one hundred 
and fifty-eight Greek constitutions as a 
basis for his study of law, he was prepar- 
ing to apply the tests of actual experience. 
When he analyzed the control of the few, 
of the many, of the owners of property, 
and of the tyrant, he asked always how 
every type of control really operated in 
the living experience of mankind. Judging 
laws by their power to promote the good 
life, Aristotle sought to conserve those 
standards without which life lacks signi- 
ficance. It is not surprising that Aristotle 
also wrote a great work on poetry; or 
that Cicero, the wittiest of Romans, was 
also Rome’s greatest orator. Cicero was 
at his best when he reflected upon the 
moral foundations of, private life and of 
the state. 

So, too, 


when Montesquieu wrote 
L’Esprit des Lois, he saw legal sanctions 
in the light of genuine human experience: 
in their relation to national governments, 
the manners of the people, the climate, 
religion, commerce. Law takes on meaning 
as it is related to the creative impulses in 


humankind. In Aristotle, Cicero, and 
Montesquieu, a humane study of law is a 
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direct source of creative achievement. 

And literary criticism, likewise, becomes 
creative in proportion as it recognizes 
enduring laws. Longinus saw the Sublime 
as the echo of a great soul; he knew that 
loveliness must have a basis in character. 
Sublimity, he wrote, is founded upon 
human character at a peak of moral excel- 
lence. Longinus, like other great critics, 
perceived the relationship of great writing 
to the good life, as well as its relationship 
to aesthetic principle. A work of art pre- 
sents something universal so as to exhibit 
it in a new light. In criticism and art, 
when a universal principle is forgotten, 
literary and artistic chaos follows. The 
universal principle—Aristotle’s doctrine 
of catharsis, for instance—gives perma- 
nence to the creative impulse. 

Civilization and its achievements are a 
balance between stability and freedom: a 
freedom in law, not a freedom from law. 
Thus conservation is the basis of adven- 
ture. 


Yet the confusion of our age has led 


many men to worship intellectual anarchy 
and moral license. Nowadays it is easy 
enough to obtain some considerable degree 
of intellectual leadership by apologizing 


for surrender to false emotions. This 
affliction may be traced to the nineteenth 
century, and earlier. Soren Kierkegaard, 
for instance, making his own disordered 
emotions the basis of his claim to guide 
other men, discarded the orderly processes 
of disciplined intelligence for the hot 
pressures of his private fancy. Using 
paradox to escape intellectual responsi- 
bility, he found the meaning of life and 
religion in the flame of a vivid experience 
—an experience unregulated by the moral 
traditions of mankind. About his writing 
clung a subtle megalomania. And after 
the calamities and frustrations of two 
wars, the mind of Europe, moving psy- 
chopathically, turned to Kierkegaard as 
guide and friend. For a cure, it turned 


toward one manifestation of its own 
disease. . 

Thus the Existentialists severed their 
living connection with the intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual experiences of men. 
They exalted their own disillusion into a 
philosophy; the gem-like glow of imme- 
diate sensation took command of thought 
and action. When they tried to defend 
their positions, the Existentialists had to 
call in the methods of the disciplined in- 
telligence that they had discarded in favor 
of their private obsessions. And when, in 
some cases, Christianity was too strong 
for their private confusion, they made a 
curious reconciliation: they gave bad 
reasons for good conclusions. But most 
Existentialists sought to rejoice in a map- 
less universe, having exchanged God for 
a moral chaos. 

Existentialism, it is true, was in part 
a reaction against earlier errors. The 
glorified abstractions of Hegelian thoug)it 
required a recall to living experience. But 
to throw away the sense of intellectual 
structure in order to rid one’s self of 
unreal abstractions was a catastrophic 
mistake. Nowadays the large logic of the 
understanding and the authority of per- 
manent moral sanctions must be restored 
to their just place, if life is to be worth 
living in the modern age. 

For repudiation of the intellectual and 
moral past of the race must lead—unless 
checked—to the destruction of everything 
that gives life meaning and value. This 
modern disastrous repudiation has not 
been confined merely to circles of soph- 
isticated intellectuals. It has entered into 
popular thought and action in an infinite 
variety of ways. The plain and reliable 
map of life which—despite his irony— 
Lucian desired so many centuries ago: 
this is precisely what the average man in 
the modern age desperately needs, but 
lacks. A freedom degenerated into anarchy 
leaves a man’s mind confused, his con- 
science unstable, and his heart dissatisfied. 
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And therefore it is not surprising that 
conservatism is to have a new hearing 
among us. 

Marxism, though purportedly leading 
men toward a just and comradely society, 
really is the apotheosis of private and 
public destruction. The compulsion which 
must be exercised in a state like Soviet 
Russia is death to the creative spirit. At 
its best, the Marxist society is mechanical 
and mathematical; at its worse, mon- 
strously cruel. Utopia realized is Hell 
realized. In such a society, the streams of 
creative energy are lost in parched sands. 
For the tension between stability and 
freedoia is destroyed by a new and hide- 
ous total stability: a stability founded on 
false assumptions concerning the nature 
of man. 

Even in milder forms than Communism, 
the planned society has a way of becom- 
ing the dull society. Preoccupied with 
social formulas, man seeks in vain for the 
stuff of creative artistry. It is true that 
some features of planning exist in a good 
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society, quite as there are mathematical 
aspects in every well-rounded life. But if 
private or public life is really well round- 
ed, social formulas must be servants, not 
masters. Social planning is not the be-all 
and end-all of life. 

The intelligent conservative does not 
mistake formlessness for emancipation, as 
the Existentialist does; nor does he con- 
found system with achievement, as the 
Marxist does. The conservative knows 
that in religion, truly understood, the 
creative spirit finds a support of immense 
value. At the very moment when religion 
sets about its task of sustaining the soul 
of civilization, religion also undertakes 
the work of nurturing the creative spirit. 
In religion, as in education, the test of 
truth is the power of those permanent 
principles which give motive to creative 
thought and creative act. Conservatism 
and creative energy belong together; they 
never can exist apart. Perhaps an under- 
standing of this truth is the most pressing 
need of our bewildered age. 
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A SYMPOSIUM 


RELIGION AND SOCIETY: 


Christianity and Our Present Discontents 


THREE ESSAYS by distinguished scholars touch upon aspects of what Mr. T. S. Eliot 
calls “the idea of a Christian society”. In subsequent numbers, MopERN AGE will pursue 
this general topic further. 


Dr. David McCord Wright, now Daw Professor of Economics and Political Science 
at McGill University, is the author of Democracy and Progress and several other books. 
He has held posts at ihe University of Virginia and Oxford University, and in the 
federal government. Professor Wright is an Episcopalian, and was born in Georgia. 

Dr. Wilhelm Répke, now professor at the Graduate Institute of International Studies, 
the University of Geneva, was born in Germany; he is a Protestant. Of his several 
books, three are translated into English: The Social Crisis of Our Time (1943), Civitas 
Humana (1943), and The Solution of the German Problem (1945). He took refuge in 
Switzerland during the Nazi regime in Germany, and at the end of the War had an 
active part in the restoration of liberal economic policies in Germany. 

Dr. Patrick M. Boarman, translator of Professor Roépke’s essay, is an American 
economist, and a Catholic. His Der Christ und die soziale Marktwirtschaft, with an intro- 
duction by Dr. Ludwig Erhard, the present German minister of economics, recently was 


published in Stuttgart. 


Father John Courtney Murray, a Jesuit priest, is the editor of the quarterly Theo- 
logical Studies. One of the best-known Catholic writers and speakers in America, Father 
Murray originally prepared the present essay as an address to the recent Conference on 


the Essentials of Freedom at Kenyon College. 


The articles by Professors Wright and Répke, written quite independently, examine 
modern political economy in the light of Christian teaching; Father Murray’s essay dis- 
cusses the connections between private and public freedom, religious doctrines, and the 
church. Taken together, these papers suggest the renewed influence of religious ideas 
upon advanced social thought. It also is of some interest that though all three of these 
contributors have some reservations about describing themselves as “conservatives”, they 
all part company decisively with the liberalism of the Enlightenment and the Utilita- 
rians. A century ago, Walter Bagehot wrote that liberal conservatives and conservative 
liberals must soon join forces for the protection of their common principles. That fusion 
of thought now seems far advanced. 
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Toward a Christian Approach in Judging 


Economic Systems 


I MEAN HERE TO DO two things: first, 
to outline those general principles which 
a Christian should bear in mind when ine 
considers any economic system; second, 
and subordinately, to sketch something of 
my own economic views and their conncc- 
tion with the Christian faith. One caution: 
I am writing of Christianity as a religion, 
and not merely as an ethical system. I take 
it for granted here that the orthodox 
Christian faith includes a large mystical 
and supernatural element, and that the 
tradition and scriptures do not make sense 
without heroic exegesis. And so to work. 
The cornerstone of the orthodox Chris- 
tian approach to temporal affairs, it seems 
to me, lies in 2 Corinthians 5:16: “From 
now on, therefore, we regard no one from 
a human point of view.” What this means 
is that no body of knowledge which deals 
with men merely as animals, or merely 
as conditioned reflexes, or merely as in- 
habitants of the world, can appear adequate 
to a Christian. To Christians, the uni- 
queness and immortality of the human 
soul is fundamental, forever repudiating 
the cultural relativism summed up in that 
cant phrase “it’s merely the mores.” 
Christianity asserts a criterion which 
transcends statistics and nose-counting. 
The second basic principle of a Chris- 
tian approach is found in Matthew 6:33: 
“Seek first his kingdom and his righteous- 
ness” (italics added). The Christian is not 
forbidden to participate in this world, but 
he is warned repeatedly against becoming 
too much immersed in it. To a Christian 
the first and always the most important 
consideration of any man is his relation- 
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DAVID McCORD WRIGHT 


ship to God. Nothing else should be ai- 
lowed to come ahead of that. 

The next two principles of orthodox 
Christianity are more specific. They are 
the commandment of love, and the realiza- 
tion of the inevitability (in the present 
finite world) of imperfection, conflict and 
evil. These ideas run all through the New 
Testament. Perhaps the first epistle of 
John is one of their most eloquent exposi- 
tions, but there are scores of other texts. 
Matthew 18:7, for example: “It is _ne- 
cessary that temptations come, but woe 
to the man by whom the temptation 
comes,” or Matthew 10:34: “not to bring 
peace but a sword,” or John 18:36: “My 
Kingship is not of this world; if my king- 
ship -were of this world, my _ servants 
would fight.” 

The Christian cannot believe that any 
man is so good that he can take over the 
authority of God.* “If we say that we 
have no sin we deceive ourselves.” — 1 
John, 1:8. Here, however, it is necessary 
to discuss the perennial “faith” and 
“works” problem, together with the idea 
often expressed that a Christian merely 
needs to believe and repent. The writer 
submits, following the whole main stream 
of Christian orthodoxy, that no man at- 
tains salvation by works alone. It is the 


- spirit in which they are done that counts. 


On a similar question see 1 Corinth, 13:3: 
“If I give away all I have and if I deliver 
my body to be burned but have not love 
I gain nothing.” Works on the other hand 
are the evidence of a lively faith. The 


* Even the Pope acts officially not on personal 
whim but as a part of the Chure 
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Christian tries to do good works, not be- 
cause they will “store up merit” for him, 
but because, if he is‘'a genuine Christian, 
he must want to act that way. If he does 
not want to show any practical evidence 
of his faith by works and personal con- 
duct, then James 3:20: “Faith apart from 
works is barren.” On the other hand, it 
is undoubtedly part of the Christian faith 
that many a soul has been saved by last 
minute repentance. This raises the whole 
issue of integrity. 

It is often said that orthodox Christian- 
ity puts all the emphasis on repentance and 
nothing on conduct. There is the little 
couplet: 

“A Christian is a man who feels 

repentance on a Sunday 

For what he did on Saturday and is 

going to do on Monday.” 

But it must not be supposed that a man 
can blithely disregard the moral law on 
the ground that some day he can slip in 
by, let us say, death-bed repentance or 
claim that he can be immoral because he 
“believes.” Forgiveness is for those who 
sincerely repent and sincerely try. Proba- 
bly it may still seem unfair, to some per- 
sons, to let the last minute repenter win 
forgiveness, but there is the parable of 
the last minute workers in the vineyard, 
Matthew 20. Shall finite men presume to 
put limits upon the grace of God? 

Yet the Christian emphasis upon imper- 
fection and repentence is not intended to 


weaken the search for integrity. Romans _ 


6:1: “Are we to continue in sin that grace 
may abound? By no means.” The purpose 
is rather to make us realize our own limi- 
tations. Thus, even if we avoid the grosser 
sins, we may fall into the often even more 
dangerous ones of cruelty, self-righteous- 
ness, pride, malicious gossip, or lack of 
charity in our estimate or treatment of 
others. 

There exists a fundamental distinction 
between a Communist culture and - any 
Christian one, whatever the economic sys- 


tem of the latter. This basic distinction lies 
in the Christian emphasis upon tolerance, 
charity, and mercy. The Communist be- 
lieves that some men (party members) have 
somehow, by science, become so righteous 
and so full of knowledge that they can put 
aside mercy and forgiveness in order to 
“purge” society. Intolerant as some of the 
orthodox Christian sects have been in prac- 
tice, the emphasis of the New Testament 
is strongly the other way. 

“T desire mercy and no sacrifice”—Mat- 
thew 9:13. “Judge not that you be not 
judged”—Matthew 7:1. “Avoid disputing 
about words, which does no good but only 
ruins the hearers”—2 Timothy 2:14. “The 
written code kills but the spirit gives life” 
—2 Corinthians 3:6. To the writer at least, 
and here I speak merely personally, the fa- 
mous injunction to pluck out your ight 
eye if it causes you to sin, Matthew 5:29, is 
personal advice—not an argument for “li- 
quidation” of dissenters in the Communist 
style. 

* *% 

The principles I have laid down so far 
do not get us very close to defining any 
particular economic system, and I sub- 
mit that a very wide range of different 
systems can be reconciled with or at least 
tolerated by Christianity. This statement 
deserves more careful examination. 

As a preliminary point we submit that 
the majority of Christians assume that 
their God is a “rational” orderly God—- 
limited in many matters, or self-limited 
(depending upon one’s theology), by the 
so-called “natural law”—the subject mat- 
ter of science. Speaking merely personally, 
I do not see how a man can be an ortho- 
dox Christian without believing in the pos- 
sibility, or, at the very least, in the past 
occurrence of miracles. “What do I gain - 
if, humanly speaking, I fought with beasts 
at Ephesus? If the dead are not raised, 
‘Let us eat and drink for tomorrow we 
die’.” (1 Corinthians 15:32.) There will, 
to be sure, always be difference of opinion 
as to how far God is willing (or has been 
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willing) to override the natural law. But, 
on the other hand, and speaking converse- 
ly, it is equally clear that God to a con- 
siderable extent is bound (or binds Him- 
self) by the natural laws. Consequently 
these natural laws are worthy and _ vaiu- 
able objects of study. Here we leave theol- 
ogy and enter economics. I assume that 
“casual” relationships or natural laws—— 
in the sense of “if given such and such 
conditions, such and such results will fol- 
low”—do exist to some extent for social 
life as well as in the natural sciences. There 
would otherwise be no point in being an 
economist. 

But scientific economics, as such, does 
not imperatively call for any particular 
social system. Scientific economics is like 
a road map. It can tell you how to get 
from one given town to another. But, un- 
less other data are added, it will not teil 
you which town you ought to live in. 

In addition, I submit that orthodox 
Christianity is also fairly non-specific and 
quite skeptical about all economic systems. 
I suggest that what the New Testament 
really constantly warns us against is the 
dangers involved in becoming too immers- 
ed in “success” in this world, and in the 
search for “success” in any of its forms. 
A man can even be drawn away from God, 
and (for example) into self-righteous 
pride, by preoccupation with good works 
or the struggle for a just economic sys- 
tem. Jesus’ denunciation of the Pharisees, 
sounding trumpets as they give alms, is in 
point here. The New Testament empha- 
sizes the dangers of the love of money (1 
Timothy 6:9), but there are plenty of indi- 
cations that the love of fame or of power 
—even power “to do good”—can be equal- 
ly deadly sources of sin. Therefore, while 
we change the form of “the world’s” temp- 
tations .under socialism, temptations as 
such would still exist. Power is substi- 
tuted for money, Pharisaism for greed. 
The devil, it seems to me, will probably 
have about as much fun as before. To be 
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sure, however, in these matters individual 
Christians will always vary as to how many 
of the world’s evils are removable. Men 
differ in optimism, and there is always 
room for judgment. On the other hand, 
the one thing upon which all orthodox 
Christians should agree is that no system 
in the finite world is going to be perfectly 
“just” or perfectly free from evil. 


> 
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Thus far I have outlined general prin- 
ciples and drawn certain conclusions ap- 
plicable to all economic systems. Now I 
mean to discuss the case for capitalism 
and to explain why, trying to be a Chris- 
tian, I nevertheless happen to believe in 
capitalism—not that I think capitalism is 
imperatively called for by Christianity, but 
because in my personal judgment, inform- 
ed by economic science, competitive demo- 
cratic capitalism seems the most Christian 
(in the sense of least worst) of available 
systems. This, of course, is merely my 
personal opinion. But why do I hold it? 

I start with the principle already im- 
plied in Section II that all economic sys- 
tems are more or less evil and that all 
socio-economic incentives can be sources 
of evil. In the “communion of saints,” men 
would do their work from moral convic- 
tion alone. Within the church also we try 
to approximate a similar spirit. But the 
world is not even the church. And we 
have already pointed out that even trying 
to do what one conceives to be one’s so- 
cial duty may itself become an occasion 
for sin, and we can also add that trying 
to do one’s duty can be the occasion, if 
not for sin, then, at the least, for conflict. 

It is worth making a digression here on 
the question of the “evilness” of men, In 
writing my Capitalism (and I was not at 
that time a Christian), I found that it was 
not necessary to assume that men were 
inherently “evil” to show that some con- 
flict was inevitable and that the “state” 
could not “wither away”. All that one 
needs to use is the undoubted scientific fact 
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that men are different in personality and 
glandular make-up. Differences in person- 
ality, physiology and experience produce 
differences in judgment. “Unquestioned” 
scientific law is available for only a tiny 
part of human life. The ultimate social 
tragedy is that men of good will and full 
knowledge, seeking noble ends—and even 
the same noble end—may nevertheless dis- 
agree as to the best way of realizing those 
ends. And the nobler and more determined 
to do “good” they are, the more they may 
fight! Again “not peace but a sword.” 
Thus even if one rejects the notion of the 
“evilness” of all men (I personally accept 
it), one is nevertheless left with the no- 
tion of the necessary variety and limited 
knowledge of all men. And if we accept 
these two ideas, the practical consequences 
are pretty much what we would also de- 
rive from the notion of inherent evilness. 

Returning now to economics and_ to 
capitalism, the question for the Christian, 
as I see it, should be put as follows: Grant- 
ed the inescapable evilness (or the neces- 
sary diverseness, ignorance, or imperfec- 
tion) of all men; granted that all systems 
are more or less evil (or imperfect) and 
that all incentives may be potential occa- 
sions for sin, which of the available sys- 
tems seems to us the safest for use by evil 
(or necessarily diverse, or ignorant, or im- 

- perfect) men, and which seems to give the 

best results—granted that none of the re- 
sults are going to be entirely good, and 
that all may be potential distractions from 
God? 

The case for capitalist democracy, | 
submit, lies in two things: the diffusion of 
power and the rise in living standards for 
all. In a competitive capitalism no (evil or 
imperfect) man or group of men has the 
power which exists for (evil or imperfect) 
men under liberal socialism and, still more 
flagrantly, under communism. We want to 
watch here the use of the word “group.” 
It is true that, say, a top “two-hundred” 
men hold the economic power under capi- 
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talism and also under socialism. But the 

whole point is that the “top two hundred” 

under competitive capitalism do not act- 
(and indeed are not even allowed to act) 
as a single coordinated and consulting unit 

in the way the socialist leaders will do. 

Thus the capitalist “top-group” is, to a 

considerable extent, an arithmetic entity, 

whereas under socialism the “top group” 

is a coordinated, functioning, economic 

institution. 

Because this line of thought already has 
been developed at length in my _ books, 
let us therefore consider here the question 
of “productivity.” But before we discuss 
productivity it is worth remembering that 
a thoughtful Christian should concede that 
rising living standards are not, merely as 
such, necessarily a Christian ideal. The 
“satisfactions” that make up the increased 
output may be increasingly vicious. Or 
the increase in output may be achieved by 
un-Christian cruelty or extortion. But, 
granting all that, most of us believe that 
it is Christian to feel that increased aver- 
age living standards, achieved by fair 
methods and judged as to content by 
Christian standards, would be a good 
thing. It is, for example, obviously easier 
to provide for the needs of the less fortu- 
nate, in a wealthy country, than in one 
which is on the edge of famine. 

Here too the writer has made a careful 
analysis and presentation of the reasons 
underlying the superior productivity of 
competitive capitalism, and we will not re- 
peat the argument. The essential point was 
one derived from Alfred North Whitehead: 
the decay of self-perpetuating non-competi- 
tive groups, the need for constant revision 
and criticism of abstractive schemes, C. 
D. Darlington, the famous English biolo- 
gist, in his “The Conflict of Science and 
Society,” Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 
January 1951, has given an even more 
elaborate and specific documentation with 
many concrete examples. We will not re- 
peat them. But supposing the argument 
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to be true, it is still sometimes said that 
the New Testament is explicitly anti- 
capitalist, or again it may be argued that 
the system is as such unfair and a swindle. 
Let me touch for a moment on these points. 


*. & * 


Before I discuss the Biblical texts which 
seem to me to put the essential capitalist 
institutions at the least on a par with so- 
cialism, let us run over the general issue 
of fairness and “aggressiveness” in non- 
theological terms. I begin with economics 
and ethics because many theologians are 
the (frequently unconscious) victims of 
addled Marxism and assume as “facts” 
numerous economic errors. These facts in 
turn have profound influence upon sub- 
sequent theological judgments. 

Perhaps the root error regarding cap- 
italism is the idea that the wealth of the 
rich is always taken out of or away from 
the poor. Now there is no use trying to 
pretend that the world is what it is not. 
There is plenty of extortion, and there are 
undoubtedly many conflicts between rich 
and poor. But that is only half the story. 
The fundamental defect of much radical 
analysis is the idea that there is only just 
so 19uch wealth to go around; consequent- 
ly it J get more, you get less. Thus higher 
wages must mean lower profits and so on. 

But this supposition is quite untrue. 
One of the basic weaknesses of Marxian 
economics is its failure to recognize the 
productive power of the new idea. “Capi- 
tal” (machinery, etc.) is not merely 
“canned labor.” The term may often also 
refer to a tremendously productive new 
technological idea—an idea so productive 
that it may produce, at one and the same 
time, both higher wages and higher pro- 
fits. The productiveness of this new idea, 
furthermore, when first introduced, may 
bear no relation whatever to the “socially 
necessary labor time” (including thought) 
going into it. Afterward the processes of 
“competition and imputation” take over, 
and, if there were no further changes, the 
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profit expectation from putting in addi- 
tional machines of the new type would be 
gradually eliminated. This is clearly ex- 
plained by J. A. Schumpeter in his Theory 
of Economic Development. Schumpeter 
was often hailed by the Marxists as the 
only bourgeois economist to understand 
Marxism. But I doubt that one theolog- 
ian in a hundred, writing on economic 
matters, ever heard of Schumpeter’s analy- 
sis or book. 

Following the idea of the great net 
addition to total product from a new idea, 
Mr. Peter Drucker’s remark, that the dis- 
tinguishing feature of our system is its 
ability to expand “at nobody’s expense,” 
somewhat overstates the case and slurs 
over the very real service rendered by the 
innovating businessman. If society really 
could expand at nobody’s expense, why 
would there ever be pressure groups? The 
fact of the matter is that, while the total 
incomes of both capital and labor could 
be increased by a new method, this method 
virtually always at the very least inconven- 
iences some individuals. Skills cease to 
be valuable; whole towns and industries 
may become obsolete. Growth comes 
through change and causes change, and 
even under equalitarian communism great 
psychological insecurities would result for 
some people. Here again I will not repeat 
the analysis of my Capitalism. 

_But, because there will always be pres- 
sure groups and resistance to change, the 
service of overcoming pressure groups and 
introducing change (supposing the change 
to be productive) will always be a valuable 
one. Thus there is a productive power in 
the new idea which can raise the incomes 
of both groups at once. And the new 
idea does not introduce itself but always 
must wait for some man to introduce it 
by overcoming the obstacles which society 
always raises. On this point see both 
Schumpeter and Darlington. , 

The relevance of all this to profit and 
interest is obvious. Money, it is true, does 
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not breed money in the sense that a dollar 
bill physically breeds little dollar bills. 
But the resources set free by saved money, 
if used to carry through new technical 
combinations, do “breed” additional re- 
sources which can simultaneously increase 
the rewards of both labor and capital. 
Furthermore, if more people are trying to 
effect new combinations than are willing 
to save, interest inevitably emerges as a 
scarcity payment. Protestant theologians 
who quote St. Thomas in this connection 
would do well to read Father Dempsey’s 
book on the late scholastic doctrines of 
“lucrum cessans” and “damnum emerg- 
ens.” The payment of fair interest, in 
an expanding industrialization, is not us- 
ury. The Keynesian theories, in this re- 
spect, have now been conclusively shown 
to be either short-run depression phenom- 
ena or else mere tautology—proof “by 
definition”. 

Turning next from the question of 
“fairness” and “exploitation” to the ques- 
tion of “aggressiveness”, we meet the con- 
tention of many left-wing writers that 
capitalistic competition, by fostering a 
man’s aggressive instincts, progressively 
damages his personality and that of others. 
In the Columbia University “contemporary 
civilization” course, the position taken 
seems to be that capitalist activity is the 
result of sexual frustration expressed in 
continual aggressiveness. Apparently we 
should all be like the young couple who 
starved to death because they could not 
bear to get out of bed. ; 

All this is ridiculous over-simplification. 
It is as much the “nature of man” to use 
his head or his talents as to use his geni- 
tals. No one attribute can receive exclu- 
sive development. Always the problem is of 
balance. Furthermore, the notion of the 
businessman as exclusively and directly 
motivated by “insane greed” or the de- 
sire to cut his competitor’s throat is pure 
caricature. 

At least fifty per cent of the great 


businessman’s motivation is constructive— 
almost aesthetic. He is not so much think- 
ing about “doing” the other fellow as in 
constructing the new plant, “putting over” 
the new idea. True his new idea may up- 
set someone else’s mode of life. But if he 
were a scientist or a bureaucrat, a new 
idea, when introcuced, would have almost 
exactly the same effects though in some- 
what different ways. My guess is that 
most of the professors who talk of the ag- 
gressiveness of businessmen have never 
really known many businessmen, especial- 
ly “big” ones. Greedy, tricky bargaining 
is a peasant attribute. But great wealth is 
not created by peasant attitudes. The busi- 
ness attitude is much more one of gener- 
ous, risky, adventure. 

Let us not, however, try to prove too 
much. Because the businessman enjoys his 
work, we do not mean that he needs no 
reward. This is a case in which one must 
think marginally. Because a man will do 
some work without incentives, will he do 
as much work without incentives? Every 
actual system reinforces the instinct of 
workmanship by incentives of some sort. 
But, again, any incentive can be over-em- 
phasized. I was talking once to a camp 
director who remarked that most of his 
problem boys came from homes where the 
father was too anxious to make money. 
But then he added, “I get some bad cases 
from the sons of government officials 
too”. Anyone who has worked long with 
the government (I have) will know that 
there is no bit of personal or intellectual 
prostitution conceivable for money which 
is not also conceivable for political or 
bureaucratic power and prestige. 

I conclude that capitalist wealth does 
not necessarily come out of the poor, but 
may represent a net addition; that capital- 
ist motivation is not necessarily predatory 
or aggressive but may be entirely construc- 
tive and creative; and that if the profit 
motive can be overdone, so can any other. 
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The New Testament (and the Old) are 
not books to be read piecemeal. One only 
gets the full message of the Bible if it is 
read as a whole. Nor was it compiled as 
an economic textbook. One can, if one 
wishes, pick out only the “radical” or 
“anti-capitalist” texts and make from them 
a damning case. But this is hardly fair or 
even scientific. What I wish to do here 
is merely to point out the capitalist texts 
on the other side. 

First, let us take interest. Here we may 
refer to Matthew 25:27, the parable of the 
talents: “Then you ought to have invested 
my money with the bankers, and at my 
coming I should have received my own 
with interest.” 

~Next we may take the profit motive. 
An important text on this is 1 Corinthians 
9:7: “Who serves as a soldier at his own 
expense? Who plants a vineyard without 
eating any of its fruit? Who tends a flock 
without getting some of the milk?” Or 
again (verse 11) “The plowman should 
plow in hope that the thresher thresh in 
hope of a share in the crop.” This may, to 
be sure, be taken by some as an argument 
for profit sharing, but even if so taken it 
is also an argument for profit. 

Again, on the question of pressure 
groups, it is important to remember that 
as it is just as possible for a group to be 
greedy as for an individual. Thus a union 
can “extort” quite as much as an individ- 
ual. But with reference to the dignity of all 
needed work and the obligation of groups 
to work together, there is the important 
passage in 1 Corinthians 12 beginning 
at verse 4: “Now there are varieties of 
gifts but the same spirit; and varieties of 
service but the same Lord” and continuing 
through the remainder of the chapter to 
develop the parable of the parts of the 
body and their dependence on the whole. 

| am not pretending here to be exhaus- 
live but am merely indicating an import- 
ant and neglected side of Biblical teach- 
ing. So I close with some quotations re- 
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lating .to “security” and “incentives.” 
They are 2 Thessalonians 3:10: “If any 
one will not work let him not eat.” 2 
Timothy 2:6: “It is the hard working 
farmer who ought to have the first share 
of the crops.” Titus 3:1: “Be ready for 
any honest work.” Finally, regarding our 
modern emphasis on “security,” we should 
remember 1 Thessalonians 5:3: “When 
people say “There is peace and security,’ 
then sudden destruction will come upon 
them.” 

As I see it, the injunction of the New 
Testament regarding economics is to avoid 
the infliction of needless suffering and 
cruelty. Some economic goals can be 
achieved in several different ways. The 
Christian will try for the most humane 
one. But always there is the problem of 
more or less incompatibility between ends 
each desirable in themselves. This indeed 
is one of the basic notions of Christian 
theology, and furnishes one of the most 
convincing explanations of why Evil ex- 
ists. It goes thus: God wanted to be loved. 
Love cannot be compelled. To create he- 
ings whose love of Him was worth hav- 
ing, He had to create them with free will. 
If men are to be created with free will, 
then they have to be free to reject God as 
well as to accept Him. Therefore Evil 
must exist. But the notion of incompatible 
goods is one which runs through all social 
life. Can we teach a man self-reliance and 
continue to help him in every way? 


For me, the emphasis of the New Testa- 
ment is primarily, though not exclusively, 


personal. It is much more difficult to 
practice Christian charity and forbear- 
ance toward a tiresome kinsman than to 
rush about advocating schemes of abstract 
reform. And remember that, if you object 
to the word “Evil”, nevertheless in social 
relationships we obtain the same ineluct- 
able result under other names: through our 
diverseness, our necessarily imperfect 
knowledge, and our differences of judg- 
ment. 
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Liberalism and Christianity 


WILHELM ROPKE 


translated by Patrick M. Boarman 


TEN YEARS AGO, a group of eminent men 
from the United States and several Euro- 
pean countries met at Mont Pélérin, 
in Switzerland, to discuss the conditiouas 
under which a society of free men can 
exist today’. They had in common a 30- 
cial philosophy which might be called 
“liberal”, if this word had not become the 
source of many misunderstandings. 


None of us there believed that a social- 
ist economy could result in anything but 
misery and serfdom, and we all were con- 
vinced that collectivism in all its forms is 
the real danger threatening our civiliza- 
tion. We discussed the necessity for re- 
establishing a regime of active competi- 
tion; and in the course of our meetings 
we touched upon technical questions in 
the spheres of economics and jurisprud- 
ence. Most of us, indeed, were economists, 
familiar with the theories of supply and 
demand, of the prices of the factors of 
production, and of money. There was no 
one among us who was an active repre- 
sentative of the Catholic faith. 


Then there happened something which 
shows strikingly the almost funereal grav- 
ity of our present hour. In this circle of 
technicians, the discussion turned upon the 
increasing conviction that if we intend to 
win the battle for freedom, we must pay 
attention not primarily to supply and de- 
mand, but to quite different things; and 
once the ice was broken, we “hardened 
liberals” spoke of what Christianity means 
for freedom—and, inversely, of what free- 


dom means for Christianity. We were 
conscious that in speaking in the first place 
as Christians or liberals concerned for 
freedom and human dignity, we were on 
common ground: ground we did not share 
with the enemy. 


One of -us, Professor Eucken—who, 
since then, has died before his time— 
spoke of the experiences of the Third 
Reich, where men finally were driven to 
ask themselves if a man might be a Chris- 
tian under a totalitarian regime, since such 
a domination deprives him of the freedom 
of moral decision essential to Christianity. 
He added that common suffering had over- 
thrown the old confessional barriers, and 
that both Protestants and Catholics worked 
in the same direction, or even together, to 
attain a common goal: the development 
of a political and economic order which 
would be the opposite of a totalist society 
and economy, and which would express 
both Christian and liberal ideals. Since 
then, this collaboration has culminated iu 
Germany in the foundation of the Christian 
Democratic party, led by Dr. Adenauer. 


In the course of our discussions at Mont 
Pélérin, we entered fully into the ques- 
tion of the relationship between liberal- 
ism and Christianity. I believe that this 
question can no longer be neglected. It 
merits a fresh examination. In this under- 
taking, it is desirable to speak of liberal- 
ism in a double sense: first, in the general 
sense of an idea which expresses the ¢s- 
sence of our civilization; and, on the other 
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hand, in the narrower and more specific 
sense of an intellectual, economic, and 
political ideology, born in the nineteenth 
century under the influence of certain 
factors proper to that period. In the first 
sense we are, indeed, all liberals so soon 
as we are anti-totalitarians. But if the 
word is taken in its second meaning, it 
is doubtful if any one of us can still call 
himself a liberal. Liberalism in the first 
sense is, as I have written elsewhere, a 
giant tree which blossomed in a respectable 
age: under its ample foliage we are at this 
moment assembled with the feeling in our 
hearts that we have something in common 
to defend, whether we be conservatives or 
democrats, liberals or socialists, Protest- 
ants or Catholics. In its second meaning, 
on the contrary, liberalism is only the 
newest offshoot of this tree, and more than 
one person is wondering if it is not a 
savage growth. It would be criminal to 
wish to cut down the tree because the new- 
est branch does not suit us; nevertheless, a 
thousand hatchets are already at work to 
commit this crime. 

He who counts as precious the essential 
values and ideals of our Western civiliza- 
tion, so precious that he would be willing 
to defend them to his last breath—such 
a man knows what we mean when we 
speak of this tree, that is to say, of liber- 
alism in its large and loftier meaning. 
For in the shape of this tree he honors 
the valuable work of centuries, yes, even 
of millenniums, a heritage which goes back 
to the origins of our civilization, to the 
lonian Greeks, to the men of the Stoa, 
to Aristotle and Cicero. He reflects on all 
those thinkers of antiquity who were 
among the first to speak of human dignity 
and of the absolute nature of the individ- 
ual soul in terms that could be understood 
by all rational men—who discovered the 
kingdom of ideas, who opposed human 
caprice, who proclaimed the inviolability 


‘of an order beyond the State—ideals 


which became the guiding stars of West- 
ern thought. What the animae naturaliter 
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Christianae launched, was completed in a 
grand way by Christianity and transmitted 
to us as Christian natural law. Christianity 
was necessary to wrest man, as a child of 
God, from the grasp of the State and to 
undertake (in the words of Guglielmo 
Ferrero) the destruction of the “Pharaon- 
ic spirit” of the State of antiquity. 

Most of us are still moved to wonder 
how it was possible for the Ancients to 
have had a concept of freedom so differ- 
ent from our own*, In effect, their no- 
tion of the collective freedom of the “sov- 
ereign people” did not exclude the total 
subjection of the individual; we find the 
idea of freedom in this form in the ancient 
polis, and it occurs again in Rousseau; it 
is at the base of the doctrinaire ideology 
of modern democracy. Our idea of free- 
dom, on the other hand,—the Western idea 
—is of a freedom which guarantees the 
rights of the person, limits the action of 
the State, and comprehends the rights of 
the individual, of the family, of the minor- 
ity, of the opposition, of religious groups. 
Western man has been at pains to point 
out that the wall which at this point sep- 
arates him from the Ancients, is Chris- 
tianity, that Christianity to which we owe 
the phrase: Render unto Caesar the things 
which are Caesar’s, but to God the things 
which are God’s. If we reflect upon the 
whole meaning of this phrase, we recog- 
nize that it expresses, after all, what is in 
our minds when we speak of liberalism 
in its widest sense. 

It is, therefore, our common _inherit- 
ance from antiquity and Christianity with 
which we are concerned here. Both are the 
true ancestors of a philosophy which de- 
fines the always tenuous relationships be- 
tween the individual and the State in ac- 
cordance with the postulates of universal 
reason and of human dignity—a_philoso- 
phy which conforms to the nature of man, 
and thus opposes personal freedom to the 
power of the State. A précis of liberalism 
could be written using only the orations 
of Cicero, the Corpus Juris, and the Summa 
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of Aquinas; it would be vividly contemp- 
orary. In all of these works, we discover 


the venerable patrimony of the personal- 
ist philosophy, but perhaps nowhere do we 
find it more distinctly than in the political 
philosophy of the Catholic Church through 
all of its changes and vicissitudes. 


* 


Without bias, and excluding resolute- 
ly any ideas merely negative, we ought to 
examine Catholic social philosophy in all 
its sources, works, and documents, and in 
all its aspects, to find out it is akin to our 
idea of universal liberalism. This is a 
tempting task. To those of us who are 
concerned with the philosophical bases of 
liberalism and who seek to free liberalism 
of the fatal errors of the nineteenth century, 
such a study may reveal the extent of the 
debt we owe to Catholic thought. It may 
also show that a goodly number of liberal 
thinkers—-among whom are Tocqueville 
and Acton—were good Catholics, and that 
even a man like G. K. Chesterton did not 
hesitate to call himself a liberal. Perhaps 
in this way we may overcome the hesitan- 
cy of more than one Catholic to make an 
unbiassed re-examination of the case for 
liberalism. 

For the grave problems of the modern 
age oblige us, regardless of our position, 
to examine afresh our social philosophy, 
that we may realize exactly where the 
common front lies, and thus avoid useless 
controversy. I may illustrate what I mean 
here by referring the reader to that solemn 
document of the Catholic Church, the En- 
cyclical Quadragesimo Anno, which ap- 
peared on the 15th day of May 1931. 
While I have space only for a brief inves- 
tigation of this document, I should like 
to suppose that the serious reader is inter- 
ested in learning of the attraction it has 
for a Christian and a liberal who is not 
a member of the Catholic Church—al- 
though one who pretends to no skill in ex- 
egesis. But such a man—and this is the 


essential point—who in the higher and 
more general sense can call himself a lib- 
eral, will not hesitate to declare that this 
Encyclical is one of the most impressive, 
profound, and noble of manifestoes, in 
which many things close to the hearts uf 
all of us, are expressed with a dignity, 
with a vigor of conviction, and with a 
comprehensiveness of view which are 
rare. Indeed, the “liberal” quintessence of 
this document cannot be denied, so long 
as we take this word in its large and 
eternal sense of a civilization based on 
man and upon a healthy balance between 
the individual and community; so long, in 
short, as we accept liberalism as the anti- 
podes of collectivism. 

I know that in making this brief obser- 
vation I shall encounter the objections of 
those who are accustomed to see in the 
Encyclical an anti-liberal program of the 
“Corporate State,” and who hold it in 
good or bad memory depending on their 
political opinion. It seems to me that this 
is the result of an erroneous interpreta- 
tion which today might well repel the fa- 
vorable opinion the Encyclical merits. He 
who takes the trouble of reading it with 
care and without bias (and, in case of 
doubt, refers to the Latin original) will 
have difficulty in seeing how the Encycli- 
cal could have been interpreted as a pro- 
gram of Corporatism were this interpre- 
tation not based upon a confusion of 
ideas to which the term ‘“Corporatism” 
can certainly lead, but a confusion which 
cannot be excused today’. Let us not for- 
get that the corporate state and the cor- 
porate economy are expressions which 
have meaning only if the “corporation” 
(ordo in the original) becomes the struc- 
tural principle of the State or of the 
economy. If it is made the basis of the 
State, it will replace the principle of- exist- 
ing democracy (representative, parliament- 
ary, or direct), and wiil make of the cor- 
porations, organs which express the gen- 
eral will. Likewise, if the corporation be- 
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comes the structural principle of the econ- 
omy, it will replace the existing principle, 
notably the market, by the concord or 
discord of the corporations (skeptics 
would say by vested interests). In the first 
case (the case of the corporate state), cor- 
poratism is opposed to all democracy; in 
the second case (that of the corporate econ- 
omy), it destroys the economy of the mar- 
ket. 

Even with the best will, I have been 
unable to find any trace of such a cor- 
poratism in the Encyclical, not to speak 
of the disapproving way in which the En- 
cyclical treats the corporatism of Fascist 
Italy of the period. In each place where 
the “ordines” are mentioned and where 
their establishment is recommended, it is 
done simply with the social purpose of ob- 
taining an improvement of the relations 
between employers and employees, that is 
to say, with the aim of dissipating the 
class struggle, and not of killing competi- 
tion in the market. Even in this restricted 
meaning of corporation (professional 
community as we would translate the word 
ordo in our day), as an instrument of so- 
cial reform (and not of economic reform), 
the Encyclical stresses free will before all 
else. One is continually under the impres- 
sion that the author of the Encyclical had 
before his eyes the dangers arising from 
an imprudent recommendation of corpor- 
ations, and that to avoid an anarchy of 
“group interests,” he endeavored to re- 
strict this organization to the sphere of 
social reform. 

This impression is, moreover, confirmed 
when, in answering the question whether 
the structural principle ought to be col- 
lectivist or non-collectivist, the Encyclical 
decides in favor of the market economy 
(haec oeconomiae ratio) and against a 
controlled economy. Such a position, obvi- 
ously, does not exclude rejection of the 
aberrations of the market economy. 1 
have been unable to find in the Encyclical 
any passage sanctioning the belief that an 
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order based on the market economy should 
be replaced by another which can only 
be a collectivist order, exception being 
made for the sector in which an autono- 
mous peasant economy prevails. The lat- 
ter is given its due estimation. (II1.1). 

In my opinion, one of the very great 
merits of the Encyclical is that it makes a 
clear distinction between the principle of 
the market economy as such and its num- 
erous deviations. It does this precisely in 
order to attack the latter and save the prin- 
ciple of the market, and thus rescue our 
economic system from an omnivorous col- 
lectivism. This is exactly what the repre- 
sentatives of neo-liberalism hold, though 
they formulate it in a different way. This 
is more clearly realized when we note that 
the Encyclical sees the degradation of the 
market economy not only in the excesses 
of an out-dated policy of laissez-faire, but 
also in the progressive disfigurement of the 
competitive order by monopoly. Doubtless, 
I would here emphasize certain things 
which the Encyclical does not, and occa- 
sionally, perhaps, 1 would express myself 
in different language to obviate misunder- 
standing. Thus, I hesitate to accept the 
Encyclical’s point of view on monopolies, 
which it imagines to be the creations of 
free competition; in my opinion, they are 
rather the result of insufficiencies in the 
legal framework and of a certain brand 
of state interventionism. But I can only 
acquiesce with joy when the Encyclical 
goes to war against monopoly (oeconomi- 
cus potentatus) and its disastrous eco- 
nomic and political consequences (in par- 
ticular IIT.1). 

When it stigmatizes the “dehasement of 
the dignity of the State which should 
place itself above the quarrels of special 
interests,” it directs itself against a mono- 
poly sclerosis of the market economy and 
against group anarchy—diseases which, 
on the one hand, paralyze the market by 
making impossible any just balance be- 
tween what is given and what is taken in 
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return and, on the other hand, dissolve 
the State by their “pluralism.” We cannot 
at the same time fight the “special inter- 
ests” and recommend economic policy 
which would sanction and even aid their 
fatal growth. That, however. is what cor- 
poratism would do; only the reestablish- 
ment of real competition can provide a 
remedy at this point. It would impugn the 
perspicacity of the author of the Encycli- 
cal to understand him as meaning any- 
thing else. 

If the concentration of power in the 
hands of private persons is a great evil. 
it becomes a still greater evil in the hands 
of an all-powerful State armored with 
political sanctions. This truth does not 
escape the Encyclical despite its emphasis 
on rendering to the State the things which 
are the State’s. Thus it is led, as are all 
of us, to a war on two fronts: against the 
individualism and economic policy of 
laissez-faire, and against collectivism. The 
fact that the Encyclical should reject col- 
lectivism and individualism with equal 
intransigence, is all the more significant 
in view of the omnipresent danger to see 
in socialism (collectivism), in its theory 
- at least, a genuine Christian doctrine, or 
at least an emphasis on moral values and 
sentiments which are specifically Chris- 
tian. The very fact that it has clearly taken 
a position is the great merit of the En- 
cyclical; now that we are again hearing 
vague talk about a “Christian Socialism” 
we would do well to recall these clear and 
authoritative words: “. . . whether Social- 
ism be considered as a doctrine or as 
an historical fact, or as a movement, if it 
really remains Socialism, it cannot be 
brought into harmony with the dogmas 
of the Catholic Church, even after it has 
yielded to truth and justice in the points 
we have mentioned; the reason being 
that it conceives human society in a way 
utterly alien to Christian truth.” (III. 1). 
Even the “moderate socialists” receive a 
severe warning (Communism being con- 
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sidered as beyond discussion). If their 
moderation resides in the fact that they 
confine their activity to certain reforms 
which can just as well be supported by a 
non-socialist ideology, (e.g., the struggle 
against monopoly concentration), “then,” 
says the Encyclical, “they abuse the term 
Socialism.” 


The Encyclical has taken up its position 
between two extremes so that it may 
seek a “third road” to avoid the “dangers 
both of individualism and collectivism.” 
In what direction does this third road 
lead us? On this point the Encyclical fur- 
nishes some remarkable details. I shall 
speak first of its exposition of the problem 
of Property. In our industrial age of huge 
corporate holdings, the concept of property 
needs redefining, if it is to withstand 
criticism. The Encyclical speaks of the 
double nature of property, of its individu- 
al and social functions; and it proves that 
exaggeration of the latter leads to collec- 
tivism. Though it underlines the respon- 
sibility which attaches to the possession 
of the means of production, a responsibil- 
ity which arises out of the social function 
of property, the Encyclical is no less 
emphatic in affirming the inviolability of 
property. In view of the recurring tempta- 
tion to make of property a relative thing 
by appeal to the Gospels, the Encyclical 
takes a further stand: “Man’s natural 
right of possessing and transmitting pro- 
perty by inheritance must be kept intact 
and cannot be taken away from man by 
the State. Hence, the domestic household 
is antecedent, as well in idea as in fact, 
to the gathering of men into a commu- 
nity.” The final remarks of the Encyclical 
may be added here: “Those who are 
engaged in production are not forbidden 
to increase their fortunes in a lawful and 
just manner: indeed, it is just that he who 
renders service to society and develops 
its wealth should himself have his pro- 
portionate share of the increased public 


riches.” (III. 3b). 
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It is upon this eminent social philoso- 
phy which respects a rational natural 
order that the third part of the Encyclical 
is based (II.1). This is the part which 
treats of social questions and in my opin- 
ion it surpasses all the others. The high 
point of its argument occurs when the 
Encyclical, without undervaluing tradition- 
al social policy, rightly situates the real 
problem in a process of decomposition, 
a decomposition which is not essentially 
material but spiritual and anthropological ; 
a process which may be summed up in the 
word: proletarianization. The soiution of 
the social problem and the solution to the 
problem of de-proletarianization (redemp- 
tio proletariorum) are inseparable; and 
the Encyclical further declares, with 
justice, that our civilization hangs upon 
the solution of these problems. It is 
impossible here for me to give an ade- 
quate summary of the many other consid- 
erations which ought to be taken into 
account. I confine myself to the observa- 
tion that the world would long since have 
done well to impregnate itself with the 
social doctrine and the spiritual tradition 
of this Christian philosophy®. 

It would be superfluous to dilate further 
on the fact that such a program of de- 
proletarianization is at the same time a 
program of economic, social, and political 
decentralization, or better, a program of 
the “aerated society” (Gustave Thibon) ; 
that it is in every respect the opposite of 
economic collectivism and of political 
totalitarianism—a program, too, which has 
nothing in it of the romatic but is rather 
built on realism since it considers man in 
his milieu and as subject to his natural 
necessities, and since, finally, it puts rea- 
son above the unreal or the anti-natural 
of the actual world. 

Behind this Encyclical we sense the 
able economist who does not lose himself 
in vague postulates, but, like the “liberal” 
economist, remains aware of the interde- 
pendent relationships of economics. Be- 
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cause he has carefully avoided viewing 
the social problem merely as a question 
of wages, the author of the Encyclical 
makes the legitimate observation that it 
will not suffice to raise wages without 
considering these interdependent econo- 
mic relationships. He makes it plain that 
an arbitrary raise in wages, indeed, is 
closely linked to unemployment. (IIT. 3c). 
The informed economist is once more 
revealed when the reform of industrial 
corporations is seen as an important con- 
dition for the improvement of economic 
life (III. 3). 

Only now and then does the Encyclical 
mention the problems of the international 
economy. Considering the importance of 
this domain, this omission is regrettable. 
If I am not mistaken, the position of 


*The Group included Wilhelm Roépke, William 
Rappard, and Hans Barth from Switzerland; 
Jacques Rueff and Bertrand de Jouvenel from 
France; Luigi Einaudi and Carlo Antoni from 
Italy; Walter Eucken from Germany; Friedrich 
Hayek, Lionel Robbins, John Jewkes, E. Eyck, 
Michael Polanyi, and S. R. Dennison from Eng- 
land; Karl Brandt, Henry Hazlitt, Ludwig von 
Mises, and George Stigler from the United States. 

*In my book Mass und Mitte (Zurich, 1850). 

*Perhaps the most noteworthy treatment of 
this question is the essay by Benjamin Constant: 
“De la liberté des Anciens Comparée a celle 
des modernes.” (Qeuvres Politiques, Editions 
Louandre, 1874). 

*Here I refer the reader to my own books, in 
particular, The Crisis of Our Time (Uuiversity 
of Chicago Press), and Civitas Humana (W. 
Hodge, London, 1948). 

°“Corporation as used in this context is a 
general term meaning a group of persons organ- 
ized on professional lines. It must not be con- 
founded, therefore, with the business corporation 
of American law. 

*In addition to the writings of G. K. Chester- 
ton (especially Outline of Sanity) and of H. 
Belloc, Goetz Briefs’ The Proletariat must be 
mentioned. Also, the wholesome and refreshing 
works of the French Catholic peasant philosopher 
Gustave Thibon (Diagnostics, Essai de Physiol- 
ogie sociale, Retour au Réel). Of Belloc, see 
especially: An Essay on the Restoration of Prop- 
erty. 

"See the interesting book by the former editor- 
in-chief of L’Osservatore Romano, Guido Gonella, 
Presupposti di un ordine internazionale (Vatican 
City, 1942). For my own ideas, see my book 
Ordnung-beube (Zurich, 1954), and my English 
lecture delivered at the Academy of Interna- 
tional Law, “Economic Order and International 
Law” (Leyden, 1955). 
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Catholic social philosophy is least definite 
with respect to these problems. But it 
seems that recently an increasing number of 
voices have declared that on the interna- 
tional level, the sociological and economic 
principles of the Encyclical lead to ad- 
herence to the principles of a free, “multi- 
lateral” world economy. That is precisely 
the kind of international economic order 
desired by truly liberal thinkers’. 

Perhaps the average Catholic may baik 
at speaking in terms of a “liberal” wor!d 
economy. It is not easy to abstract what 
is essential from the association of nine- 
teenth-century ideas implied by the word 


The Freedom of Man 
of the Church 


AS THE STANDPOINT for my remarks I 
shall assume that we now stand at the 
“end of modern times.” The phrase, in 
one or other variant, has come into com- 
mon use. Whether “modern times” began 
with the fall of Constantinople in the 
fifteenth century, or with the rise of 
Gnosticism in the second century, is a 
matter of dispute. But there is some 
scholarly agreement today that the spiritual 
era known as “modern” is running to a 
close. A new era is beginning. Almost 
everything about it is unpredictable, save 
that it will be an era of unprecedented 
dangers. The danger of violent destruction 
threatens the physical fabric of civilization. 
And the spiritual nature of man himself 
is menaced by more insidious corruptions. 
I have no wish to be a prophet of Unter- 
gang; I do not believe that downfall is our 
inevitable civilization fate. But I do 
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“liberal”; there is an understandable hesi- 
tation to employ this word in its general 
meaning—that meaning which, neverthe- 
less, expresses so well a social philosophy 
specifically Catholic. 

In the last analysis, it may be answered 
that words count for little. What matters 
is that we recognize our entry into the 
decisive phase of the battle for freedom 
and the dignity of man; and, or in this 
battle, the patrimony of Christian social 
philosophy which, increasingly, merges 
with all that is essential and enduring 
in liberalism. 


in the FKreedom 


JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY, §. J. 


think that confusion is the present civili- 
zational fact. Were it not so, this con- 
ference would not have convened. 

Is the Problem today rightly identified, 
in one word, as “freedom”? The point 
might be argued. In any case, the Problem 
is not “freedom” in the sense in which 
modernity has understood the term. So 

rapidly have the generations slipped 
beneath our feet that the prophets of 
modernity and of its “freedom”—the 
Miltons and the Mills, the Madisons and 
the Jeffersons—have already begun to 
seem slightly neolithic figures to our 
backward glance. Certain of their insights 
retain validity. But the adequacy of their 
systems can no longer be upheld. The 
broad question has arisen, whether the 
problem of freedom in the post-modern 
era can be satisfactorily dealt with in 
terms of philosophies (and theologies) 
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which bear too heavily the stamp of 
modernity. 

The problem does not center on some 
minor malfunctions of the mechanisms of 
freedom. Our “free institutions,” in their 
procedural aspects, are working today as 
well as they ever have worked or ever 
will work. Some tinkering with them may 
be needed. But tinkering is not our full 
task. It is characteristic of the present 
moment that all the serious talk is about 
Basic Issues. 

The initial difficulty is that these Basic 
Issues are not easily located and defined. 
Perhaps rather abruptly, I shall venture 
a twofold formulation. 

First, the Basic Issues of our time 
concern the spiritual substance of a free 
society, as it has historically derived from 
the central Christian concept, res sacra 
homo, “Man is a sacredness” (only the 
abstract noun can render the Latin right- 
ly). Second, the Basic Issues concern the 
fundamental structure of a free society. 
I do not mean its legal structure, as 
constitutionally established; few of the 
real problems today are susceptible of 
solution, or even of statement, in legal 
language. | mean rather the ontological 
structure of society, of which the constita- 
tional order should be only the reflection. 
This underlying social structure is a matter 
of theory; that is, it is to be conceived in 
terms of a theorem with regard to the 
relation between the sacrednesses inherent 
in man and the manifold secularities amid 
which human life is lived. 

This twofold formulation is very gen- 
eral. I set it down thus to make clear my 
conviction that the Basic Issues today can 
only be conceived in metaphysical and 
theological terms. They are issues of 
truth. They concern the nature and struc- 
ture of reality itselfi—meaning by reality 
the order of nature as accessible to human 
reason, and the economy of salvation as 
disclosed by the Christian revelation. 

But these general formulas may not be 
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useful for purposes of argument. And 
argument, I take it, is our purpose. There. 
fore a more pragmatic approach to our 
problem is indicated. No philosopher to- 
day will uphold the crude tenet of an 
older outworn pragmatism, that whatever 
works is true. But any philosopher must 
acknowledge the more subtle truth, that 
whatever is not true will somehow fail to 
work. Prof. Hocking has stated the case 
in his book, The Coming World Civiliza- 
tion: “For whatever is real in the universe 
is no idle object of speculation; it is a 
working factor in experience or it is 
nothing. Consciously or subconsciously 
we are always dealing with it; to entertain 
false notions about it, or simply to neglect 
it, will bring about maladjustments which 
thrust this neglect forward into conscious- 
ness. A false metaphysic, engendering 
empirical malaise, calls for a new work 
of thought, begetting an altered premise.” 

The statement suggests a method of 
inquiry. What are our malaises today? 
That is, what are the discomforts and 
uneasinesses that trouble, not the surface 
of mind and soul, but their very depths? 
Are these distresses somehow traceable to 
falsities in the philosophy that has inspired 
the political experiment of modernity? UH 
so, what new work of thought is needed? 
And what alterations in the premises of 
the modern experiment are called for? 

A process of questioning, more or less 
inspired by this method, has been going 
on of late; and in the course of it many 
ideas dear to a later modernity have found 
their way into Trotsky’s famous “dustbin 
of history.” 

For instance, we no longer cherish the 
bright and brittle eighteenth-century con- 
cept of “reason”; we do not believe in the 
principle of automatic harmony nor in 
the inevitability of progress. We have 
rejected that principle of modernity which 
asserted that government is the only enemy 
of freedom. We see that the modern con- 
cept of freedom itself was dangerously 
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inadequate because it neglected the corpo- 
rate dimension of freedom. We see too 
that modernity was wrong in isolating 
the problem of freedom from its polar 
terms—tresponsibility, justice, order, law. 
We have realized that the modern experi- 
ment, originally conceived only as an 
experiment in Freedom, had to become 
also an experiment in Justice. We know 
that the myopic individualism of modern- 
ity led it into other errors, even into 
a false conception of the problem of the 
state in terms of the unreal dichotomy, 
individualism vs. collectivism. We have 
come to disbelieve the cardinal tenet of 
modernity which regarded every advance 
in man’s domination over nature—that is, 
every new accumulation of power—as 
necesarily liberating. We have begun to 
understand the polyvalence of power. In 
fact, we know that we are post-modern 
men, living in a new age, chiefly because 
we have begun to see what modernity 
never saw—that the central problem is 
not the realization of the Cartesian dream. 
This dream today is largely reality; man 
is the master of nature. Our problem now 
is the dissolution of a nightmare that nev- 
er visited Descartes—the horrid vision of 
man, master of nature, but not master of 
himself. 

It may be useful here to carry this 
process of questioning farther, and to an 
altogether basic level. This can best be 
done, I think, by viewing the modern 
political experiment in its continuity with 
the longer liberal tradition of the West. 
My generalization will be that the political 
experiment of modernity has essentially 
consisted in an effort to find and install 
in the world a secular substitute for ail 
that the Christian tradition has meant by 
the pregnant phrase, the “freedom of the 
Church.” This freedom, though not a 
freedom of the political order, was Chris- 
tianity’s basic contribution to freedom in 
the political order. Some brief articulation 
of the concept will initially be necessary. 


Modernity dropped the phrase out of its 
political vocabulary, and eliminated the 
thing from its political edifice, and in- 
stalled in its place a secular surrogate— 
this will be my second assertion. Third- 
ly, I shall attempt to identify some of the 
more acute stresses and distresses current- 
ly being experienced at our present stage 
in the modern experiment. Finally, | 
shall attempt to state some of the spiritual 
issues which lie, I think, at the origin of 
our empirical malaises. It will be sufficient 
for my purpose simply to present these 
issues for argument. 


I 
In his book, Libertas: Kirche and Welt- 


ordnung im Zeitalter des Investiturstreites 
(a broad study of the basic issues involved 
in that great medieval struggle between 
opposed conceptions of the nature and 
order of Christian society which centered 
around Gregory VII), Gerd Tellenbach 
writes: “In moments of considered solem- 
nity, when their tone was passionate and 
their religious feeling at its deepest, Greg- 
ory VII and his contemporaries called the 
object towards which they were striving 
the ‘freedom’ of the Church.” More than 
six centuries earlier the same idea had 
inspired Ambrose in his conflicts with 
Gratian and Theodosius. And eight cen- 
turies later, Leo XIII used the same 
phrase to define the goal of his striving 
in a more radical conflict between the 
Church and modernity, now fully devel- 
oped not only as a spirit but also as a 
polity. In more than sixty Leonine docu- 
ments the phrase, the “freedom of the 
Church,” appears some eighty-one times. 

On any showing, even merely historical. 
we are here in the presence of a Great 
Idea, whose entrance into history marked 
the beginning of a new civilizational era. 

It is an historical commonplace to say 
that the essential political effect of Chris- 
tianity was to destroy the classical view 
of society as a single homogeneous struc- 
ture, within which the political power 
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stood forth as the representative of society 
both in its religious and in its political 
aspects. Augustus was both Summus Im- 
perator and Pontifex Maximus; the ius 
divinum was simply part of the ius civile; 
and outside the empire there was no other 
society, but only barbarism. The new 
Christian view was based on a radical 
distinction between order of the sacred 


and the order of the secular: “Two there | 


are, august Emperor, by which this world 
is ruled on title of original and sovereign 
right—the consecrated authority of the 
priesthood and the royal power.” In this 
celebrated sentence of Gelasius I, written 
to the Byzantine Emperor Anastasius | in 
494 A.D., the emphasis laid on the word 
“two” bespoke the revolutionary character 
of the Christian dispensation. 

In his book, Sacrum Imperium, Alois 
Dempf called this Gelasian text the “Magna 
Charta of the whole ‘freedom of the 
Church’ in medieval times.” It was the 
charter of a new freedom, such as the 
world had never known. Moreover, it was 
a freedom with which man could not en- 
franchise himself, since it was the effect 
of God’s own “magnificent dispensation,” 
in Gelasius’ phrase. The whole patristic 
and medieval tradition, which Leo XI! 
reiterated to the modern world, asserts 
the freedom of the Church to be a par- 
ticipation in the freedom of the Incarnate 
Son of God, the God-Man, Christ Jesus. 

For our purposes here we can consider 
this new freedom to be twofold. First, 
there is the freedom of the Church as a 
spiritual authority. To the Church is 
entrusted the cura animarum; and this 
divine commission endows her with the 
freedom to teach, to rule, ané to sanctify, 
with all that these empowerments imply as 
necessary for their free exercise. This 
positive freedom has a negative aspect— 
the immunity of the Church, as the su- 
prapolitical sacredness (res sacra), from 
all manner of politicization, through sub- 
ordination to the state, or enclosure within 
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the state as instrumentum regni. Second, 
there is the freedom of the Church as the 
Christian people—their freedom to have 
access to the teaching of the Church, to 
obey her laws, to receive at her hands the 
sacramental ministry of grace, and to live 
within her fold an integral supernatural 
life. In turn, the inherent suprapolitical 
dignity of this life itself claims “for the 
faithful the enjoyment of the right to live 
in civil society according to the precepts 
of reason and conscience” (Pius XI). 
And this comprehensive right, asserted 
within the political community, requires 
as its compliment that all the intrapolitical 
sacrednesses (res sacra in temporalibus) 
be assured of their proper immunity from 
politicization. 

This concept, the res sacra in tempo- 
ralibus, had all the newness of Christianity 
itself. It embraces all those things which 
are part of the temporal life of man, at 
the same time that, by reason of their 
Christian mode of existence, or by reason 
of their finality, they transcend the limited 
purposes of the political order and are thus 
invested with a certain sacredness. The 
chief example is the institution of the 
family—the marriage contract itself, and 
the relationships of husband and wife, 
parent and child. Included also are other 
human relationships in so far as they in- 
volve a moral element and require regula- 
tion in the interests of the personal dignity 
of man. Such, for instance, are the em- 
ployer-employee relationship and the re- 
ciprocal relationships established by the 
political obligation. Sacred too is the in- 
tellectual patrimony of the human race, 
the heritage of basic truths about the na- 
ture of man, amassed by secular experience 
and reflection, that form the essential 
content of the social consensus and fur- 
nish the basic guarantee that within society 
conditions of freedom and justice, pros- 
perity and order will prevail, at least to 
some essential human degree. 


Instinctively and by natural inclination 
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the common man knows that he cannot 
be free if his basic human things are not 
sacredly immune from profanation by the 
power of the state and by other secular 
powers. The question has always been that 
of identifying the limiting norm that will 
check the encroachments of secular power 
and preserve these sacred immunities. 
Western civilization first found this norm 
in the pregnant principle, the freedom of 
the Church. 

I should perhaps emphasize that the 
phrase must be given its full meaning. As 
a matter of history, the liberal tradition 
of Western politics did not begin its 
lengthy, slow, and halting evolution be- 
cause something like Harnack’s wraith- 
like Wesen des Christentums began to 
pervade the dominions of imperial Rome. 
This pale phantom would have been al- 
together unequal to the task of inaugurat- 
ing a new political history. What appeared 
within history was not an “idea” or an 
“essence” but an existence, a Thing, a 
visible institution that occupied ground in 
this world at the same time that it asserted 
an astounding new freedom on a title not 
of this world. Through the centuries a new 
tradition of politics was wrought out very 
largely in the course of the wrestlings 
between the new freedom of the Church 
and the pretensions of an older power 
which kept discovering, to its frequent 
chagrin, that it was not the one unchal- 
lengeable ruler of the world and that its 
rule was not unlimitedly free. 

In regard of the temporal order and its 
powers and processes this complex Exist- 
ent Thing, the “freedom of the Church,” 
performed a twofold function. First, the 
freedom of the Church as the spiritual 
authority served as the limiting principle 
of the power of government. It furnished, 
as it were, a corporate or social armature 
to the sacred order. within which res 
sacra homo would be secure in all the 
freedoms that his sacredness demands. 
Men found their freedom where they 
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found their faith—within the Church. As 
it was her corporate faith that they pro- 
fessed, so it was her corporate freedom 
that they claimed, in the face of the public 
power and of all private powers. Within 
the armature of her immunities they and 
their human things were immune from 
profanation. Second, the freedom of the 
Church as the “people of God” furnished 
the ultimate directive principle of govern- 
ment. To put it briefly, the Church stood, 
as it were, between the body politic and 
the public power, not only limiting the 
reach of the power over the people, but 
also mobilizing the moral consensus of 
the people and bringing it to bear upon 
the power, thus to insure that the king, in 
the fine phrase of John of Salisbury, would 
“fight for justice and for the freedom of 
the people.” 

This was the new Christian theorem. I 
leave aside the historical question, whether 
and to what extent the theorem was suc- 
cessfully institutionalized. What matters 
is the theorem itself: the freedom of the 
Church, in its pregnant meaning, was 
conceived to be the key to the Christian 
order of society. What further matters is the 
historical fact that the whole equilibrium 
of social forces which under the guidance 
of this theory made (however imperfectly) 
for freedom and justice within society was 
destroyed by the rise of the national 
monarchies and by the course of their 
political evolution in the era of royal 
absolutism. 


II 

The basic effort of modern politics, as 
I have suggested, looked to a re-establish- 
ment of the equilibrium. In a much too 
rapid description of it, the process was 
simple. The early Christian. dualism of 
Church and state (or better, the dyarchy 
of Gelasius’ “Two there are”) was in a 
sense retained—that is, it endured in a 
secular political form, namely, in the 
distinction between state and _ society 
which had been the secular political out- 
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srowth of the Christian distinction be- 
tween Church and _ state. However, the 
freedom of the Church, again in its preg- 
nant sense, was discarded as the mediating 
principle between society and state, be- 
tween the people and the public power. 
Instead, a secular substitute was adopted 
in the form of free political institutions. 
Through these secular institutions the 
people would limit the power of govern- 
ment; they would also direct the power 
of government to its proper ends, which 
are perennially those of John of Salisbury 
—the fight for justice and for the freedom 
of the people. 

The key to the whole new political 
edifice was the freedom of the individual 
conscience. Here precisely lies the newness 
of the modern experiment. A great act of 
trust was made. The trust was that the 
free individual conscience would effec- 
tively mediate the moral imperatives of 
the transcendental order of justice (whose 
existence was not doubted in the earlier 
phases of the modern experiment). Then, 
through the workings of free political 
institutions these imperatives would be 
transmitted to the public power as binding 
norms upon its action. The only sovereign 
spiritual authority would be the conscience 
of the free man. The freedom of the in- 
dividual conscience, constitutionally guar- 
anteed, would supply the armature of 
immunity to the sacred order, which now 
became, by modern definition, precisely 
the order of the private conscience. And 
through free political institutions, again 
constitutionally guaranteed, the moral 
consensus of the community would be mo- 
bilized in favor of justice and freedom in 
the secular order. This, I take it, has been 
in essence the political experiment of mod- 
ernity. It has been an attempt to carry 
on the liberal tradition of Western politics, 
whose roots were in the Christian revoln- 
tion, but now on a_ new revolutionary 
basis—a rejection of the Gelasian thesis, 
“Two there are,” which had been the dy- 
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namic of the Christian revolution. 


I take it, without fear of contradiction, 
that the rejection of the Gelasian thesis 
has been common to all the prophets of 
modernity, from Marsilius of Padua on- 
wards. All of them have been united in 
viewing the freedom of the Church, in 
the sense explained, as a trespass upon, 
and a danger to, their one supreme val- 
ue—the “integrity of the political order,” 
as the phrase goes. Two citations may be 
given as illustrative. Rousseau complains: 
“Jesus came to establish on earth a spiritual 
kingdom. By separating the theological 
system from the political system he brought 
it about that the State ceased to be one, 
and caused internal divisions which have 
never ceased to agitate Christian peoples. 
From this twofold power there has resulted 
a perpetual conflict of jurisdiction which 
has rendered all good politics impossible 
in Christian states. No one has ever been 
able to know which one to obey, priest 
or political ruler.” Thomas Hobbes put 
the same issue with characteristic blunt- 
ness and clarity: “Temporal and spiritual 
government are but words brought into 
the world to make men see double and 
mistake their lawful sovereign,” which is 
Leviathan, the Mortal God. 

In this indictment of Christianity for 
having made the state “cease to be one,” 
and in this protest against men who “see 
double,” one hears the authentic voice 
of the secular power as modern history 
has known it. 


It would not be difficult to demonstrate 
that this monistic tendency is somehow 
inherent in the state, in two of its aspects- - 
both as an expression of reason and also 
as a vehicle of power. Nor would it be 
difficult to show how this monistic tend- 
ency has been visible in practically all the 
states that have paraded across the stage 
of history, even in states that bore the 
name of Christian. In any case, the tend- 
ency has achieved its most striking success 
in the modern era. It is the most salient 
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aspect of political modernity. Over the 
whole of modern politics there has hung 
the monist concept of the indivisibility of 
sovereignty: “One there is.” This has been 
true even in those states in which the 
sovereignty, remaining indivisible, has 
been institutionalized according to the 
principle of the separation of powers. 


The dynamism behind the assertion, 
“One there is,” has, of course varied. in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
it was royal absolutism, whose theorists— 
Widdrington, Barclay, James I—pro- 
claimed a social and juridical monism in 
the name of the divine right of kings. 
In the nineteenth century the dynamism 
was the Revolution, that whole complex of 
forces which created Jacobin democracy 
and proclaimed the république indivisible 
in the name of the sovereignty of the 
people understood as the social projection 
of the absolutely autonomous sovereignty 
of individual reason. In the twentieth 
century the most successful dynamism has 
been Soviet Communism, which makes the 
assertion, “One there is,” in the name of 
the unitary class which is destined for 
world sovereignty, and in the name of 
its organ, the Party, whose function is to 
be the servant and ally of the materialist 
forces of history. 


In the twentieth century too, as the 
modern era runs out, the ancient mo- 
nistic drive to a oneness of society, law, 
and authority has also appeared in the 
totalitarianizing tendency inherent in the 
contemporary idolatry of the democratic 
process. This democratic monism is urged 
in the name of something less clear than 
the république indivisible. What is urged 
is a monism, not so much of the political 
order itself, as of a political technique. 
The proposition is that all the issues of 
human life—intellectual, religious, and 
moral issues as well as formally political 
issues—are to be regarded as, or resolved 
into, political issues and are to be settled 
by the single omnicompetent political 
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technique of majority vote. On the sur- 
face the monism is one of process; Madi- 
son’s “republican principle” affords the 
Final Grounds for the Last Say on All 
Human Questions. But the underlying idea 
is a monism of power: “One there is 
whereby this world is ruled—the power 
in the people, expressing itself in the 
preference of a majority; and beyond or 
beside or above this power there is no 
other.” 

The inspiration of democratic monism 
is partly a sentimentalist mystique—the 
belief that the power in the people, in dis- 
tinction from all other powers, is some- 
how ultimately and inevitably beneficient 
in its exercise. But the more radical in- 
spiration is the new idea, unknown to 
medieval times, which modern rationalism 
thrust into political history. Christianity 
has always regarded the state as a limited 
order of action for limited purposes, to be 
chosen and pursued under the direction 
and correction of the organized moral con- 
science of society, whose judgments are 
formed and mobilized by the Church, an 
independent and autonomous community, 
qualified tc be the interpreter of man’s 
nature and destiny. It has been specific of 
modernity to regard the state as a moral 
end in itself, a self-justifying entity with 
its own self-determined spiritual substance. 
It is within the secular state, and by appeal 
to secular sources, that man is to find the 
interpretation of his own nature and the 
means to his own destiny. The state it- 
self creates the ethos of society, embodies 
it, imparts it to its citizens, and sanctions 
its observance with rewards and punish- 
ments. Outside the tradition of Jacobin 
or Communist dogmatism, the modern 
democratic secular state does not indeed 
pretend to be the Universe or to speak 
infallibly. But it does assert itself to be 
the embodiment of whatever fallible hu- 
man wisdom may be available to man, 
because it is the highest school of human 
experience, beyond which man can find 
no other School and no other Teacher. 
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Professor Hocking has put the matter 
thus: “Outside the Marxist orbit the prev- 
alent disposition of the secular state in re- 
cent years has been less to combat the 
church than to carry on a slow empirical 
demonstration of the state’s full equival- 
ence in picturing the attainable good life, 
and its superior pertinence to actual is- 
sues. As this demonstration gains force 
the expectation grows that it will be the 
church, not the state, that will wither 
away. Where the fields of church and state 
impinge on each other, as in education and 
correction, the church will in time appear 
superfluous. Where they are different, 
the church will be quietly ignored and 
dropped as irrelevant.” This, says Hock- 
ing, is the “secular hypothesis.” It is, he 
adds, the premise of the “experiment we 
call ‘modernity’.” In the language I have 
been using, the hypothesis asserts: “One 
there is by which the world is ruled.” 

The “one” here (sc., outside the Marx- 
ist orbit) is the self-conscious free individ- 
ual, armed with his subjective rights, 
whose ultimate origins he may have for- 
gotten but whose status as legal certitudes 
he cherishes. This individual, the product 
of modernity, has been taught by modern- 
ity to stand against any external and cor- 
porate authority, except it be mediated to 
him by democratic processes; to stand 
against any law in whose making he had 
no voice; to stand finally against any so- 
ciety which asserts itself to be an inde- 
pendent community of thought, superior 
to the consensus created by the common 
mind of secular democratic society, and 
empowered to pass judgment, in the name 
of higher criteria, on this common mind 
and on the consensus it assembles. 

Outside the Jacobin and Communist 
traditions this “one ruler,” the modern 
man, does not object to religion, provided 
that religion be regarded as a private mat- 
ter which concerns only the conscience 
and feelings of the individual. In his more 
expansive moments he will not object 
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even to organized religion—the “churches” 
——provided they accept the status of volun- 
tary associations for limited purposes 
which do not impinge upon the public 
order. But he will not tolerate any mar- 
ring of his image of the world as modern- 
ity conceives it—the image of democratic 
society as the universal community whose 
ends are coextensive with the ends of man 
himself. It is the One Society, with One 
Law, and with One Sovereign, the polliii- 
cally equal people. Modernity has declared 
the Gelasian doctrine to be heretical and 
has outlawed it, in the name of modern 
orthodoxy, which is a naturalist rational- 
ism. 

This dominant image of democratic so- 
ciety as ultimately monist in its structure 
(whatever may be its constituent and sub- 
ordinate pluralisms), and as ultimately 
secular in its substance (whatever histor- 
ical tribute it may have levied on religious 
spiritualities), represents the refined es- 
sence of political modernity. Its signifi- 
cance lies in the fact that it confronts us 
with an experiment in human freedom 
which has consciously or unconsciously 
been based on a denial or a disregard of 
the essential Christian contribution to hu- 
man freedom, which is the theorem of the 


freedom of the Church. 
Ill 


We come now to the uneasinesses stirring 
in the world of post-modern man, and in 
his soul too. The first may be quickly 
run over, although it is most profoundly 
serious. I mean all the uneasiness arous- 
ed by our confrontation with international 
Communism. Communism is, of course, 
political modernity carried to its logical 
conclusion. AH that is implicit and unin- 
tentional in modernity as a phenomenon 
in what is called the West has become ex- 
plicit and deliberate in the Communist 
system. The “secular hypothesis,” in Hock- 
ing’s phrase, has been lifted to the status 
of a dogma. And Hobbes’ prohibition has 
seen most vicious enforcement; man is not 
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allowed to “see double and mistake his 
lawful sovereign.” The operations of the 
Communist system would seem to offer an 
empirical demonstration of the fact that 
there can be no freedom or justice where 
God is denied and where everything meant 
by the freedom of the Church is deliberate- 
ly excised from the theorem on which the 
life of the community is based. 


The measure of human malaise within 
the Communist orbit cannot be estimated 
accurately. In any case, the malaise can- 
not be geographically contained. Stress 
and distress are the condition of the whole 
world. And we ourselves feel them, or at 
least should feel them, most sharply in the 
form of the question, whether we are spirit- 
ually and intellectually equipped to meet 
the Communist threat at its deepest level. 


Communism in theory and in practice 
has reversed the revolution which Chris- 
tianity initiated by the Gelasian doctrine: 
“Two there are by which this world is 
ruled.” This new system has proposed with 
all logic an alternative to the basic struc- 
ture of society, and a surrogate of soci- 
ety’s spiritual substance, as these are de- 
fined in the Christian theorem. And the 
question is, whether there are in the spirit 
of modernity as such the resources where- 
by the Christian revolution, with all its 
hopes of freedom and justice, can be re- 
instated in its course, and the reactionary 
counter-revolution halted. The issue is 
clear enough; two contrary views of the 
structure of reality are in conflict. And 
the issue is certainly basic—too basic to 
be solved either by military measures 
or by political techniques. Free elections, 
for instance, have their value. But of them- 
selves they leave untouched the basic 
issue, which is joined between the clash- 
ing assertions: “Two there are,” and “One 
there is.” 

The second post-modern uneasiness de- 
rives from the current experience of the 
“impotence of the state.” Here I adopt 
Hocking’s phrase and the thesis it states, 
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as developed in the first part of his book, 
already cited. (With certain of his subse- 
quent analyses and theses, and with their 
Gnostic overtones, I have serious difficul- 
ties.) The net of it is that the modern 
state has, as a matter of empirical fact, 
proved impotent to do all the things it has 
undertaken to do. Crime and civic virtue, 
education, the stimulus and control of eco- 
nomic processes, public morality, justice 
in the order and processes of law—over all 
these things the modern state assumed an 
unshared competence. But it has proved 
itself incompetent in a fundamental sense. 
The reason is that “the state depends for 
its vitality upon a motivation which it 
cannot by itself command.” As long as 
this motivation can be assumed to be ex- 
istent in the body politic, the order of poli- 
tics (in the broadest sense) moves with 
some security to its proper ends. But if 
the motivation fails, there is no power in 
the state itself to evoke it. 

We confront again the dilemma which 
modernity resolved in its own sense. Is 
the life of man to be organized in one 
society, or in two? Modernity chose the 
unitary hypothesis, that the state itself is 
the highest form of human association, 
self-ruled, and self-contained, and _ self- 
motivating. But the unitary hypothesis has 
not been able to sustain itself under the 
test of experience. Post-modern man has 
become most uneasily aware of the limita- 
tions of the state even in the discharge of 
its own functions. 

The challenge here is to the validity of 
the suprapolitical tenet upon which mod- 
ernity staked the whole success of its po- 
litical experiment. This tenet, I said, was 
that the individual conscience is the sole 
ultimate interpreter of the moral order 
(and of the religious order too), and 
therefore the sole authentic mediator of 
moral imperatives to the political order. 
But the truth of this tenet, confidently as- 
sumed by modernity, is now under chal- 
lenge from a battery of questions. 
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Is the failure of motivation within the 
state somehow due to the falsity of this 
tenet? Is the pragmatic law in operation— 
that whatever is not true will somewhere 
fail to work? Or again, is the individual 
conscience, in modernity’s conception of 
it, equal to the burden that has been thrust 
upon it—the burden of being the keystone 
of the modern experiment in freedom? Is 
it disintegiating under the burden? If so, 
what of the free society which it under- 
took to sustain? Will it perhaps disinte- 
grate in one or other of the two ways in 
which a political structure can disinte- 
grate—into a formless chaos or into a 
false order? Will the modern experiment 
then prove to be simply an interlude be- 
tween despotisms—between the known and 
limited despotisms of the past, and the un- 


known despotisms of the future, which 


may well be illimitable? In a word, in 
consequence of having been enthroned as 
the One Ruler of this world, has the con- 
scientia exlex of modernity succumbed to 
hubris, and is it therefore headed for 
downfall—its own downfall, the downfall 
of the concept of the moral order amid the 
bits and pieces of a purely “situational” 
ethics, and the downfall of the political 
order projected by the spirit of modernity? 

From another point of view the same 
questions return. It was an essential part 
of modernity’s hope that the moral con- 
sensus upon which every society depends 
for its stability and progress could be sus- 
tained and mobilized simply in terms of 
a fortunate coincidence of individual pri- 
vate judgments, apart from all reference 
to a visibly constituted spiritual and moral 
authority. Has this hope proved valid? Is 
it perhaps possible that the profound in- 
tellectual confusions in the mind of post- 
modern man, which make necessary today 
a conference on the essentials of freedom, 
are somehow witness to the fact that mod- 
ernity’s hope has proved to be hollow? 
If there be no consensus with regard to 
what freedom is, and whence it comes, 
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and what it means within the very soul 
of man, how shall freedom hope to live 
within society and in its institutions? 


There is a final malaise upon which | 
should touch. It is, I think, related to the 
fundamental ambiguity of modern times. 
Modernity, I said, rejected the freedom 
of the Church, in the twofold sense ex- 
plained, as the armature of man’s spiritual 
freedom and as a structural principle, of 
a free society. Initially the rejection was 
addressed only to a truth of divine revela- 
tion. The whole system of moral values, 
both individual and social, which had 
been elaborated under the influence of the 
Christian revelation were not rejected. I 
mean here all the values which form a con- 
stellation about the central concept, res 
sacra homo. As a matter of fact, these 
values are adopted as the very basis for 
the modern political experiment. Modern- 
ity, however, has maintained that these 
values are now known to be simply imma- 
nent in man; that man has become con- 
scious of them in the course of their emer- 
gence in historical experience; and that, 
whatever may have been the influence of 
the Christian revelation on the earlier 
phases of this experience, these values are 
now simply a human possession, a con- 
quest and an achievement of humanity by 
man himself. Now that I have arrived, 
said modernity, Christianity may disap- 
pear. Whatever esthetic appeal it may still 
retain as a myth, it is not needed as a dy- 
namic of freedom and justice in this world. 
Res sacra homo is now under a new pa- 
tronage—singly his own. 

This is what Romano Guardini has ex- 
pressively called the “interior disloyalty 
of modern times.” He means, I think, that 
there has occurred not only a falsification 
of history but a basic betrayal of the ex- 
istential structure of reality itself. If this 
be true, we are confronted by the gravest 
issue presented by the whole experiment of 
modernity. The issue again is one of truth. 
Upon this issue hangs the whole fate of 
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freedom and justice, if only for the prag- 
matic reason already advanced, that the 
structure of reality cannot with impunity 
be disregarded, even less by society than 
by the individual. 


It will perhaps be sufficient if I simply 
present the issue as I see it, without under- 
taking to argue it. Here are its terms. 
On the one hand, modernity has denied 
(or ignored, or forgotten, or neglected) 
the Christian revelation that man is a sa- 
credness, and that his primatial res sacra, 
his freedom, is sought and found ultimately 
within the freedom of the Church. On the 
other hand, modernity has pretended to lay 
claim to the effects of this doctrine on the 
order of human culture—the essential ef- 
fect, for our purposes here, being the im- 
perative laid on John of Salisbury’s “king” 
(say, if you will, the state in all its range of 
action) to fight for justice and for the free- 
dom of the people. In terms of this denial 
(or ignorance) and of this pretension (or 
hypothesis) modernity has conceived its im- 
age of political man. Justice is his due, and 
his function too; but not on the title of 
his sacredness as revealed by Christ. Free- 
dom is his endowment, and likewise his 
duty; but not on the title of the freedom 
of the Church. A fully human life is his 
destiny; but its fulfillment lies within the 
horizons of time and space. 

The question is, whether this modern 
image of political man be a reflection of 
reality (historical, philosophical, theolog- 
ical), or a mirage projected by prideful 
human reason into the ¢erra aliena of a 
greatly ignorant illusion. Undoubtedly, 
this question will be answered by history, 
in which the pragmatic law operates. But 
it would be well, if possible, to anticipate 
the operation of this law by embarking 
upon a “new work of thought, begetting 
an altered premise.” 

In any case, the sheerly historical alter- 
natives are clear enough. I shall state them 
in their extremity, using the method of 
assertion, not of interrogation. 


On the one hand, post-modern man can 
continue to pursue the mirage which be- 
mused modern man. As he does so, a spir- 
itual vacuum will increasingly be created at 
the heart of human existence. But this vac- 
uity cannot remain uninhabited. It will be 
like the house in the Gospel, swept and 
garnished, its vacancy an invitation to 
what the Gospel expressively calls the 
“worthless spirit” (spiritus nequam). Te 
then will enter in with seven spirits more 
worthless than himself, and there set 
about the work that befits his character. 
He is the Son of Chaos and Old Night: 


his work is to turn vacuity into chaos. 


Less figuratively, if post-modern man, 
like modern man, rejects the Christian 
mode of existence, the result will be that 
an explicitly non-Christian mode of exist- 
ence will progressively come into being at 
the heart of human life. It will have its 
own structure and its own substance. And 
since it exists, it must manifest its exist- 
ence and its dynamism. And it will do so 
—in violence, in all the violence of the 
chaotic. Violence is the mark of the 
Architect of Chaos, the Evil One, whose 
presence in the world is part of the struc- 
ture of the world. It is not by chance that 
the mark of violence should have been 
impressed so deeply on these closing dec- 
ades of the modern era, and that the threat 
of violence should hang so heavily over 
post-modern man as he takes his first un- 
certain steps into the new era. It was 
Nietzsche, I think, who said that the non- 
Christian man of modern times had not 
yet fully realized what it means to be non- 
Christian. But in these last decades the 
realization has been dawning, as we have 
watched the frightening emergence and 
multiplication of that “senseless, faithless. 
heartless, ruthless” man whom Paul met on 
the streets of non-Christian Corinth and de- 
scribed in his Letter to the Romans. 

This development, into a dreadful chaos 
of violence in which justice and freedom 
alike would vanish, is not inevitable. An 
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alternative is possible. The way to it 
lies through a renunciation by post-modern 
man of the “interior disloyalty of modern 
times.” Thus the new era would have a 
new premise on which to pursue the ex- 
periment in freedom and justice which po- 
litical society perennially is. However, 1 
must quickly add that this renunciation is 
not a political act. If one accepts the doc- 
trine of the Second Council of Orange 
(A.D. 529) it is the work of the Holy 
Spirit, who “corrects the will of man from 
the infidelity unto faith.” 

Nevertheless, the “new work of thought” 
to which post-modern man is impelled as 
he reflects on the increasing fragility of 
the “secular hypothesis” will not be irrele- 


vant to the fortunes of the future. If only 
we do not deny our malaises or seek to 
drown them, the experience of them can 
be turned to rational account. It is, after 
all, not beyond the power of reason to 
recognize illusion when the results of il- 
lusion are encountered in experience. 
Hence reason itself, and its high exercise 
in argument, could lead us to the recogni- 
tion of a law, even more basic than the 
pragmatic law, which our forebears of the 
modern era most seriously failed to reckon 
with. It is the law of reality itself: “Only 
that ought not to be which cannot be.” 
This perhaps would be the altered premise 
—a rational premise—that a new work 


of thought might beget. 


Berlin °56 


In the city of blades 

Dust lies in the deadly wounds 
Where the tribes annointed history 
Faded and inescapable. 


The living stalk the landscape 
Their chalk fingers glitter 
Among the neon flowers in the streets, 
Where stones splintered the 
faces in the windows 
Where steel smashed stone 
The just and unjust; the killer 
and the bone. 


Not many pieces may be set together 
Or fragments of outings; the 
return to the tribal woods 


Love lead by the hand. 


The scentless flowers bloom 
on fat skeletons 
On which no rain no sky falls 
And shine upon your dark hair 
In the still yellow eyes of 
the Ishtar lions. 
In the battered jungle of blades 
and measures rusting 
Where you dark butterfly fan 
Your radiant wings. 


Modern Age 


EUGENE DAVIDSON 
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The sterile and passionless character of much modern thought, a novelist argues, 
plagues our philosophy, our literature, and our politics. 


Childless Thought 


ROBERT RAYNOLDS 


EACH MAN HAS TO EARN his own spirit- 
ual living. But there is a cold frost of child- 
less thought, deadening the modern mind, 
which makes it hard to do. 

In fifty some years of seeking more 
than bread to live by, I have noticed that 
there are no material comforts, no eco- 
nomic or political conditions and no ma- 
chines which liberate a man from the life- 
long necessity of earning his own spiritual 
living. I have also noticed that men liv- 
ing before me during some thousands of 
years have stored up in human culture 
rich resources of the grace of life, and I 
may earn my daily spiritual necessities 
in part out of this accumulated spiritual 
wisdom built up by former men. And pa- 
tient men today are still adding to this hu- 
mane and religious treasure by which we 
may live at home and flourish in society. 
I have also noticed that for these builders 
of warmth and light there is a Father; J 
do not know of any man who has added 
light to his own life or fresh spiritual 
warmth and meaning to man’s life, with- 
out some humility of prayer. 

I like the warmth and light which comes 
forth from men who accept with love both 
the tragedy and the mystery, the sorrow 
and the joy of our human bondage; for 
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I am daily conscious that I am a child of 
parents, the husband of a wife, and the 
father of children, and now with grand- 
children already enlarging my spiritual 
life, a man quite plainly living a human 
life in what Burke called “the great chain 
of being.” There, in that vital and won- 
derful linkage my mortality is centered 
and moves on in the flow of generations. 
Nor do I boggle at God. No man may di- 
minish God, but by pride of self and scorn 
of God diminishes the light and warmth 
in his own darkness. 

And yet there are some who would not 
be children, either of God or of their 
own parents, but desire rather to set 
themselves up as free self-intelligences, 
liberated from the bonds of human bond- 
age. Often in my reflections I am aware 
of a sort of spiritual thievery going on in 
the thought, the arts. and the industry of 
our time which, if a man be not careful. 
will undo his heart and deprive him of a 
humane and compassionate living of his 
life. I speak of that childless thought 
which, by its rejection of the tragic mys- 
tery and by its refusal of the accepting 
love of our common human _ bondage, 
would rob a man of his humility and his 
faith, would deny a man the true hope 
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which troubled patience builds out of ex- 
perience, and would by its subtle and ster- 
ile pride chill the love in his heart. 

A cool sterility of childless thought in- 
deed haunts us now; it has introduced its 
sad and weary note into philosophy, his- 
tory, politics, economics, sociology, depth 
psychology, education, poetry and religion. 
It is one of the mainsprings of the so- 
called permanent revolution. Its power is 
not in its newness, for it is as old as pride 
and as old as pain, being born in the mind 
that will not be reconciled to the humil- 
ity and the suffering of our human condi- 
tion; but I believe that today the prac- 
tices and persuasions of childless thought 
are more pervasive than is consonant with 
a good life. ; 


II 


I think I have found an epitome of 
childless thought, to clarify what I mean 
by the term and what I reject as insuffi- 
cient for living, in an essay by Albert 
Camus. Perhaps I ought first to explain that 
as an ordinary man who feels he belongs 
in the great chain of being, I do not read 
books, any more than I participate in 
life, as a game of the mind. I sit down 
with a man and listen to him say his book 
in the plain hope that he is going to heip 
me go on living at least as good a life 
if not a better one. I do not read to be 
destroyed. I consider it a one-to-one re- 
lationship of candor and honor between 
myself as reader and himself as author. 
I am interested in what he is offering me 
to live by; I know (for I have much expe- 
rience of being an author) that he wants 
to be read and he wants to be believed. 
As a reader I have come to him in good 
faith to work that day under his guid- 
ance at earning my spiritual living. And 
in this toil of high seriousness, many great 
and generous spirits have richly added to 
the grace of my life. But when in spiritual 
converse with some less manly author | 
encounter the forlorn assumptions of child- 
less thought, I feel a chill, and return to 
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Homer, Job, Shakespeare, to Montaigne, 
Tolstoy, Conrad, and such full men of mor- 
tal living, for the warmth of life. I would 
not trade Don Quixote’s beard nor Sancho 
Panza’s wineskin for all the categories of 
solipsism, from that old Greek lie about 
man being the measure of all things down 
to the last quirk of cybernetics, or for the 
latest pinion gear in depth psychology. 

While I am reading his essay on The 
Myth of Sysysphus, Camus is talking 
to me about suicide, the absurd, and 
what he calls lucid thinking and existen- 
tialism. He talks in a kind of intense and 
parlous paradox, not as neat as Chester- 
ton and not as passionate as Kierkegaard, 
like a child who did not get home at 
nightfall, doesn’t know where he is going, 
and won't accept any help, but seems to 
want for himself the clarity of God—but 
without God, of course—in the estranged 
idiocy of the moment. It is hard to under- 
stand the unreality of what he is saying 
(for there is a tragic unreality in the 
cries of a human being who has not love 
to enable him to accept spiritual help from 
sources outside his ego in its prison of 
anxiety), but he clearly seems to be lost 
from—to have run away from the great 
chain of being. He admits that his body 
belongs there, in that primordial chain; 
he denies having a soul, for he denies 
meaning; but as to his mind, it is locked 
(he would almost seem to say ennobled, 
except that there are no values) in the 
absurd, with no question to ask or answer 
but that of suicide. 

“There is but one truly philosophical 
problem, and that is suicide . .. 1 am not 
interested in philosophical suicide, but 
rather in plain suicide. I merely wish to 
purge it of its emotional content and know 
its logic and its integrity. Any other posi- 
tion implies for the absurd mind deceit 
and the mind’s retreat before what the 
mind itself has brought to light.” 

Neither David in his psalms nor Keats 
in his songs purged deep thought of emo- 
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tional content; David roared, for his heart 
was unquiet; and Keats burst joy’s grape 
against his palate. To purge thought of 
emotion is nonsense of inhumanity. In 
my own experience of life, my mind some- 
times brings—I would not say “to light,” 
but to a sort of livid darkness—things 
from which my soul and body and deeper 
intelligence either retreat or with which 
they join battle to the death, for my mind 
can summon up monsters from the vasiy 
deep, and they do come, and I cannot live 
with them. But the childless mind will not 
listen to such experience. It prefers its 
“lucid” mind purged of emotional con- 
tent; it prefers its monsters of pride and 
logic. 

Camus does not kill himself, at least not 
in this conversation; but he will not be 
reconciled. The absurd man, the man 
of childless thought, will not be reconciled. 
He wants God’s secret right now, or noth- 
ing, though he says there is no God: “In 
this ravaged world in which the impossi- 
bility of knowledge is established, in which 
everlasting nothingness seems the only 
reality and irremediable despair seems the 
only attitude, he tries to recover the Ari- 
adne’s thread that leads to divine secrets. 
. . . This hell of the present is his King- 
dom at last....” 

A suffusion of love as it might be 
learned from Job or John, from Dante or 
his brother on the street, might heal his 
wounds (as Milton knew); but, unwilling 
to budge from the cold stone of his lost- 
ness, from the rejection and hatred of his 
childless thought, he pours out the ve- 
hemence of his despair: 

“If I were a tree among trees, a cat 
among animals, this life would have a 
meaning. or rather this problem would not 
arise, for I should belong to this world to 
which I am now opposed by my own con- 
sciousness and my whole insistence upon 
familiarity. This ridiculous reason is 
what sets me in opposition to all creation. 
To abolish conscious revolt is to elude the 
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problem. The theme of permanent revolu- 
tion is thus carried into individual expe- 
rience. The absurd man catches sight of 
a burning and frigid, transparent and lim- 
ited universe, in which nothing is possible 
and everything is given, and beyond which 
all is collapse and nothingness. But what 
does life mean in such a universe? Noth- 
ing else for the moment but indifference 
to the future and a desire to use up every- 
thing that is given. This absurd, godless 
world is, then, peopled with men who think 
clearly and have ceased to hope. But an ab- 
surd attitude, if it is to remain so, must 
remain aware of its gratuitousness. So it 
is with a work of art. If the command. 
ments of the absurd are not respected, if 
the work does not illustrate divorce and 
revolt, if it sacrifices its illusions and 
arouses hope, it ceases to be gratuitous. | 
can no longer detach myself from it. My 
life may find a meaning in it, but that is 
trifling. It ceases to be that exercise in de- 
tachment and passion which crowns the 
splendor and futility of a man’s life.” 
And so this prating of human bondage 
refused, of God denied and the human 
mind deraciné, goes on for many pages. 
and I know I am listening to a modern 
mind uttering many of the clear and start- 
ling idiocies that have become guiding 
idolatries in the chaos of contemporary 
culture—from the homo lupus of Machia- 
velli, through the defecated man of Marx, 
to the shallow “values” of Dewey and the 
new machine man of the logical and _posi- 
tive scientific behaviorists. Here is a soul 
crying which has rejected its father and 
mother and God, has mated with nothing- 
ness, and refuses to raise up sons; here is 
childless thought, which seeking to deify 
itself in an absolutism of the moment, is 
isolated from sanity, responsibility and 
hope by some terrible fear of accepting a 
humble and natural position in the great 
chain of being. Divorce and revolt, perma- 
nent revolution in the individual life, in- 
difference to the future, and a desire to 
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use up everything that is given; life as a 
meaningless and hopeless experiment in 
detachment and passion, to be crowned 
with splendor and futility. Those who pull 
themselves out of the family stream of hu- 
man living do often have a power of ex- 
pression, and cry to the envy and anxiety 
of their brothers to divorce and revolt and 
exhaust all that is given, without hope. Or, 
they say, since in their hearts they hold 
no truths, “Let’s do and do and do what- 
ever comes to mind!” 

For some centuries now the waifs of 
the so-called permanent revolution have 
been crying distraction in terms liberal, 
scientific, pragmatic, from the deduction 
by isolation of Bacon. down through the 
General Will of Rousseau and the “God is 
dead” of Nietzsche to the No Exit of 
Sartre. 


iil 


Poor Camus, staring only at the mon- 
sters brought to light by his own mind, 
and considering only suicide, is one thing; 
but what of some of the other urchins . 
childless thought who said, “So what!” t 
felo de se, and, desiring to put their mon- 
sters into power, thought to exile God and 
dominate a libertine society superior to hu- 
man bondage? For what the petulant 
dreamers of childless thought think up in 
their wilful detachment from humane and 


religious reconciliation may later become’ 


an ugly actuality of the day. In the arro- 
gant wilfulness of Faust, burning the cot- 
tage and murdering the persons of Phile- 
mon and Baucis is something like a seed 
of the bombing of Rotterdam. In the 
angers of Marx were seeds of the murders 
done by Lenin. And what transactions of 
childless thought, grown to power in how 
many minds of so-called Men of Good 
Will, accomplished the vast shock of death 
at Hiroshima, and again at Nagasaki? (It 
ought to be remarked in passing how often 
waifs of childless thought do nominate 
themselves and one another “Men of Good 
Will”; but let us not forget that the sub- 
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stantive content of this phrase is “men of 

will”, and that among men as we are, 
lustful of power and corruptible by hu- 
bris, good turns to bad sooner than will 
turns to love.) 

What, then, are some of the productions 
and visions of childless thought we live 
with today? 


Science has given us a foam-rubber-bed 
to lie on, with a hydrogen bomb for a pil- 
low. The house of the future already con- 
tains the toys of genocide. In three hundred 
years of what it calls pure research for 
truth, science has produced means to pro- 
long life in comfort and means to destroy 
life with new machines of genocide ;—and 
has declared itself unable to perceive inat 
life has any meaning. 

Our philosophers and historians who, 
among other things, teach us politics, have 
given us a meaningless universe in which 
men are not men but materialistic masses 
in ideological fields of force. The scientific 
philosophers aim at brilliant abstractions 
devoid of emotional content, which is to 
say they would gut humanity in the name 
of the love of wisdom; and the mechano- 
morphic historians torture the past on the 
rack of ideology and would tame the na- 
tions by larger mechanics. 

Who does not know the childless 
thought of politics? “Tax and tax, spend 
and spend!” There is now no separation 
of Purse and State. What belongs to the 
State does not belong to me; and what 
belongs to me may be confiscated by the 
State. We vie with one another to re- 
nounce our souls in the name of political 
consensus and to obtain a nies con- 
sumer status. 

These Molochs of our childless — 
—the super-bomb and the super-state-— 
have raised up so great a quantity of 
deathly power that not one nor ten mil- 
lion more machines can contro! it, neither 
a machine for neutralizing bombs ner a 
Super Charter for neutralizing states. The 
one and only human means of controlling 
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quantity of power is by quality of soul. 
It is a foolishness of the damned to ask 
or expect a State to be wise or good. 
Whether it embrace the hill at Athens or 
half the world or the whole world, a State 
has not got a soul in which to generate 
wisdom or goodness, folly or evil; a State 
is but a receiver of these qualities from 
concrete living persons. Only a man can 
be wise and good, and he first must stop 
evil in himself. To shift moral responsibii- 
ity to the state or the super-state or the 
world state is a politics of death. And that, 
in our childless thought, characterizes our 
politics. Unless we accept and employ the 
quality of soul given each of us by the grace 
of God and begin to free ourselves from 
idolatry of the machine—idolatry of the 
machine scientific and of the machine polit- 
ical, some angry infant of childless thought 
will press the death button. 

The burden of modern economics, as it 
comes down to the lives of persons, could 
nearly be stated in a sad aphorism: Home 
is where the heart is, and we have all left 
home for higher wages. From Adam 
Smith to Keynes and Galbraith, we have 
sold out house and home for higher wages. 
We have gone camping in the wastelands 
of avarice, in palaces of inflation, blown 
through by the chill winds of meaningless- 
ness. Our gross national product is the 
annual obsolescence of human compassion 
and communion. | think our present proud 
name for this is Four Hundred Billion 
Dollars. 

In the field of sociology we are given 
a vision of a lonely crowd of bored, be- 
wildered, grey and other-directed wretches, 
somehow got cut of Dante’s Hell, into the 
asceptic bustle of our supermarkets, where 
neon lights of the future advertise (on 
time-payment) a more highly guaranteed 
consumer status in bigger supermarkets, 
flanked by larger playgrounds for sports 
and games, and dormitories with more beds 
for less privatized women. 

Then for our new man, created in the 
image of the machine by Cybernetics— 


man, the delayed-feedback-mechanism-— 
our behaviorist pre-planners for mankind 
are ready to disembowel humanity. It is 
well to remember that in the childless 
thought of blue-printed sociology and pre- 
planned politics the liquidation of life is 
the solution for error; childless thought, 
being without love, has no mercy, learns 
nothing from tragedy and heals nothing 
with humor. It is Faust again, murdering 
Philemon and Baucis in consummation of 
The Great Design. 

Our new psychology has corrupted the 
word “love” not only out of its several 
Greek meanings, but also out of the tran- 
scendent meaning Christ gave it and the 
profoundly human meaning it had in 
Dante. It is sunk into the dreary ambival- 
ence of lust-disgust; and so great a hu- 
mane and religious view of man as Sopho- 
cles presented in his Oedipus cycle has 
been truncated and subverted by deep 
psychologizing into a popular symbol for 
parricide and incest. Childless thought 
that would wrap up the whole meaning of 
human life in the dagger and the genitals! 

When in the rejective cunning of our 
childless thought we separated Church 
and State, we also deemed it proper to 
separate religion and education, and thus 
cursed our children. Time was, from the 
beginning of manhood on earth until 
only yesterday, when religion was the be- 
ginning and heart of human education; 
the separation of Church and State, fol- 
lowed by the consolidation of Purse and 
State, has wrought a rotting change; now 
there is in our schools a segregation of 
man from God, and it is not within the 
power of the Supreme Court to force them 
back together. Nor do God and wisdom 
follow money; not billions spent on new 
schools and on the doubling and _ treb- 
ling of teachers’ salaries will earn the spir- 
itual living of a single child. We have 
made the spiritual cost of education dirt- 
cheap; and in the boredom, stupefaction 
and violence of juvenile delinquents, in 
the queasy demoralized anguish of adults, 
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we are getting what we paid for. The first 
requirement of a good curriculum, from 
nursery school and kindergarten to the 
final seminar in a university, is a living 
religion and a sound morality; and that 
is not in our hearts today. What vestiges 
there are of it are consciously excluded 
from the schools. We have gone down 
Pragmatic Lane to the mire of “no valid 
values,” where technology, disembowelled 
of compassion and eased of any discipline 
of wisdom, is taught in mechanic pride 
and spiritual sloth, with a diploma guar- 
anteed by democratic process. 

What a curious sentence one may make 
out of some recent titles of literary promi- 
nence in poetry, fiction and drama (which 
help teach the heart the reasons the rea- 
son does not know): “Now in the waste- 
land we are the naked and the dead, rid- 
ing a wayward bus from here to eternity; 
come, let us lie down in darkness at Pey- 
ton Place, for there is no exit; only the 
iceman cometh for the cat on the hot tin 
roof.” Making up such sentences could 
be turned into a witty parlor game for 
bored intellectuals. But this sample sen- 
tence of titles does call up to my mind a 
large body of spiritually depressing work 
which seems to say to the reader that life 
is a cheat, a dreary, bitter and violent 
cheat, not worth living. The dark half-dic- 
tum of modern literature is not enough 
for life. 

We live in a day of intellectual scorn 
toward traditional and formal religion. 
Whitehead has remarked that religion is 
what a man does with his solitude. The 
first thing childless thought does with its 
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solitude is to reject God and set up a solip- 
sist arrogance as the measure of life. But 
religion is even better than what a man 
does with his solitude; it is the shatter- 
ing of solitude; it is the communion with 
other being in the presence of utter Be- 
ing. And childless thought has turned its 
back on this love that passes understand- 
ing. 

This quick sketch of some of the produc- 
tions and visions of childless thought, as 
we have them with us today, is ugly. Since 
I believe that childless thought is generated 
in the mind during the absence of love, 
when envy and anxiety overload a man’s 
solitude with a dread of insignificance, 
I must say out of compassion for those 
who have suffered this, that I do not be- 
lieve they consciously sought to ruin our 
life. And out of a compassion for myself 
I must confess that through my own flaws 
of love there is an incursion of envy, anx- 
iety and dread of insignificance, which 
must surely taint my own tirade. Well, 
then, perhaps in horror at this thing 
which I also am, the black picture 
which I draw has by my own childless 
thought been done four shades too dark. 
But correct it by your own compassion, 
and I believe you still will see childless 
thought chilling our present life. Saying 
it is not so will not decrease its present 
destructive power or its future empire. It 
is the coddled death-wish sickening the 
modern mind. This darkening of the mind 
and frost of the heart must be faced, re- 
sisted and denounced by each man who 
earns his own spiritual living. 
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Social Vivisection 


ROBERT J. NEEDLES, M.D. 


What no physician would do to the 
human body, a doctor writes, the social 
engineers are doing to society en masse. 


“WHEN PAINTING A BATTLE SCENE,” said 
Da Vinci, “make sure that you leave no 
level spot not trampled over with blood”. 
Making a strong case for our prejudices 
or ideals, or rationalization of shoddy 
habits, is an ancient stratagem. Rarely do 
we reach a decision on analytic study of 
evidence alone, ignoring prejudice of any 
sort. No person can put his love, admira- 
tion, selfishness, or dislike entirely aside, 
whether he is donning judicial robes or 
writing a scientific paper. The object of 
judicial decision does not frequently 
accept the verdict completely. If it is 
against him, he groups it with other his- 
toric outrages. Even if it is favorable to 
his cause there is something called a still, 
small voice which will not be silenced. 
Scientific work may not be made an excep- 
tion, because the results are placed in the 
literature by writers and editors, both 
inevitably of human fallibility. 

Reverence for the mystical, respect for 
what is unintelligible, acceptance of solemn 
assurances of necessity bear a direct rela- 
tion to the degree of mystic, unintelligible 
necessity. Worship of the sun, prostration 
in contemplation of comets, deification of 
gods of the river, the spring, and the 
apparatus of physiological reproduction 
have not vanished with a wider and thinner 
spread of knowledge. Not many thousands 
of years ago men began to systematize 
their worship, and while there are differ- 
ences, there is in most of them an admis- 
sion of Something beyond. When men first 
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covered the dead with rocks to keep beasts 
from destroying the husk of a loved one, 
they gave testimony to a hope or belief 
in life after death. The great religions 
agree that men should not mock God, 
nor seek to replace him. Holmes remarked 
that the great act of faith is when man 
decides that he is not God. 

Confidence and faith in divine wisdom 
have diminished in our time. To replace 
God we have been accumulating error, 
multiplying myth, perverting passion for 
the new into a sanctity of necessity. De- 
scribing the phenomenon of the new 
mythology, Mr. C. Wright Mills called 
it a faith that human salvation could be 
brought about by the use of physical- 
science techniques in some kind of “social 
engineering”, where politically neutral 
“experts in human relations” will guide 
men back to group belongingness. This 
faith includes the curious notion that it is 
not the individual who can best create and 
make decisions, but “the properly admini- 
stered group.” Whyte has written with 
penetrating sarcasm, in The Organization 
Man, of this multiplication of aura by 
diminution of the importance of man as a 
person. Scientism is the citadel of these 
activities, and to the Godless dogmatism 
of clever mathematicians we have bowed 
in wonder and awe. But not all scientism 
is scientific, nor are all scientists the 
bearers of irrefutable doctrine. I am not 
an authority on things in general; I would 
not even call myself an authority on any- 
thing. But of things I have studied, a ne- 
cessary candor requires that I list medical 
science first. I admit to prejudice; Church- 
ill has said that even the historian 
must be prejudiced. When one writes of 
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social phenomena, and claims objective 
neutrality, as did Joseph Schumpeter, it 
becomes clear that he is neutral in no 
neutral definition of the word. 

I confess to an affection for my profes- 
sion, a respect for my medical ancestors, 
and a great suspicion of those who would 
appropriate me on the bland assumption 
that they could improve me. If Hippocrates 
is the acknowledged patriarch of healing, 
and Aristotle be admitted a similar station 
in politics, perhaps each of us should 
know more of his forebears, wise and 
foolish, and shun untested projection into 
the future. I have some concept of the 
ideas of Galen, and Paracelsus, of Pare 
and Harvey. I am reasonably conversant 
with Addison, Jenner, Claude Bernard, 
and Richard Bright, with Heberden. 
Stokes, Lewis, and Herrick. My thirty 
years in the study of medicine have given 
me some understanding of thousands of 
other physicians. 

Now I wonder, if you inquired of various 
elected or selected ruling members of hier- 
archies about their familiarity with their 
own ancestors in politics, what would you 
discover. There would be a few, no doubt, 
who would remember that Aristotle said 
“aspirants to tyranny in democracies are 
the demagogues.” Perhaps a glimmer of 
recognition would show if we asked about 
Madison’s warning that “legislation should 
be based on justice, not pity.” Few would 
believe that John Adams said that “de- 
mocracies always commit suicide” or 
that Washington did not believe the 
American idea in government could sur- 
vive, or that Jefferson defended the need 
for a natural aristocracy. If you mentioned 
Burke to one of these men in government, 
he might recall something about a defense 
of the Colonies. Do you suppose many of 
them would know that Burke said “What 
is the use of discussing a man’s abstract 
right to food or medicine? ... call in the 
aid of the farmer and the physician, 
rather than the professor of metaphysics.” 
See if any remember that it was Machia- 
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velli who said that the temper of the 
multitude is fickle, and they are easy to 
persuade but difficult to fix in their per- 
suasion. “Wherefore, matters should be 
so ordered that when men no longer be- 
lieve of their own accord, they may be 
compelled to believe by force.” 


Well. One wonders how these experts 
in government, who make our laws, take 
our money, administer to the world and 
seem so certain that they have the an- 
swers arrived at those answers so quick- 
ly. We are forced to believe, for indeed 
there is no evidence to the contrary, that 
their ideas, the idea of the welfare state, 
the omnipotent state, or the mission of 
the State, have been developed with 
shabby disregard for wisdom. They should 
study their literature before they go further 
in abstract speculation about the problems 
of man. Any physician would be laughed 
out of the room who came up with magic 
ideas, developed in his dreams and unsup- 
ported by a survey of the literature per- 
taining to the idea or controlled study of 
the idea in practice. And this is our point. 
We are being assaulted by ignoramuses in 
the arts of politics and governments. They 
take off from wish, leap to speculation, 
and charge on us, sabres drawn, as they 
demand that we surrender, forthwith, our 
most precious liberty, our privacy and our 
allegiance to higher Authority. They leave 
no level spot untrampled with blood. It 
seems we have been a barbarous people 
until they discovered how to make us 
over, using their own plans. 

Good science is inseparable from study 
of controls (which is an odd example of 
how a good word, as used here, can be- 
come a bad word when it means coercion 
over individuals). It is no good to say 
post hoc ergo propter hoc, — the sick 
man got well because of the pill admin- 
istered or the operation performed. Per- 
haps this is true, but the only truly ad- 
missible proof of the assertion would be 
to take the man back to his identical 
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condition before the treatment, not treat 
him, and see what happens. This is 
difficult in medical science; a_ treated 
patient can rarely be put back and started 
over the route again. Instead, we use 
controls. We treat one, do not treat an- 
other, and when we have a statistically 
significant number of cases, with ages, 
sex, degree of illness and many other 
variants equilibrated, we may proceed to 
a cautious conclusion. 


Even then we have not finished, nor 
proven our case. We admit to the possibility 
of prejudice. Not that we have been con- 
scious of it, even though we want greatly 
to see our idea succeed. So we publish our 
results, giving references to previous works 
as may be needed, making sure that we 
name the previous investigators, the books 
or journals where they published their 
work. We describe what we have done, 
what we observed, discuss these data and 
come to certain conclusions. It may be 
that we have tossed a feather into the 
Grand Canyon. It could be, though it rarely 
happens, that we have provoked some 
reaction. Since new concepts like insulin, 
sulfonamides, steroid hormones, and anti- 
biotics do not emerge daily, the usual 
reaction is a bit of interest in scattered 
areas. Some one will see the paper and 
decide to repeat the work. He may be con- 
vinced in advance it is no good, which 
is the best kind of interest. If one can 
convince an unbeliever that what he has 
said is valid, he has won some ground. 
So eventually there will be several, or 
several hundred papers on the subject, 
and then the verdict will begin to emerge. 
Even yet, we may not be sure. 


There was, for example, a certain com- 
pound developed in about 1910, recom- 
mended for the destruction of scar tissue. 
The first year there were a few papers, 
the second year several hundred, the 
third year over a thousand. The material 
seemed to have merit. It provoked even 
enthusiastic praise, a rare occurrence in 


my field. But time showed that we had 
been over-optimistic. The number of re- 
ports dwindled, until finally after about 
five or six years the once-hailed “miracle” 
disappeared, and it had disappeared so 
far that when I was in medical school 
in the later twenties it was completely for- 
gotten. Examples like this are so numerous 
that they have become commonplace. 
Doctors are never more stony-faced than 
when listening to one of their confreres 
describe a new method of treatment. They 
know, even though readers of the medical 
news sections of the daily or periodical 
press do not know, that many are called 
but very, very few are chosen. We work 
slowly, carefully, and contemplation and 
self-research are important tools in our 
medical research. 


One more example, to show you how 
painstaking the work may be. Most of 
you may have learned that there is a 
compound called cholesterol, somehow 
involved in deterioration of blood vessels. 
This may be new to many, but not to us. 
Aschoff, in 1906, described the occurrence 
of cholesterol in the fatty patches seen 
when arteries harden. I essayed a tiny, 
completely inconclusive study of cholesterol 
a quarter of a century ago; thousands of 
doctors have been at it. And still we don’t 
know, for sure, but we are working at it. 
What we must not do is hurry and what 
disturbs us about non-medical forces is 
haste, or unwarranted assurance on the 
basis of unverified evidence. There is no 
reasonable crash program in the search 
for cancer, regardless of how greatly we 
would like to believe this to be true. Look- 
ing is instructive but leaping may be de- 
structive. There was a crash program in 
the Salk vaccine, but only after Salk and 
many, many others had spent years and 
years of painful, exhaustive, frequently 
disheartening research. In fact, only about 
twenty years ago there were a few over- 
optimistic forays into the field of vaccina- 
tion against poliomyelitis. They did not 
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add to the lustre of medicine, though, 
thankfully, not many were involved. 

Medical research starts, like most things 
human, as a sort of gleam in the eye or 
whisper in the brain of an interested per- 
son. It may be transferred to test tubes, 
to filtration, to purification and always. 
identification. We almost always refuse 
to use a material unless and until we know 
its exact composition. Many so called 
“cures” for human ailments fail this early 
barrier, because not even the promoters 
of the compound know just what it is. 
Then we move into animal experimenta- 
tion, usually starting with frogs, or guinea 
pigs. or rabbits, or even chickens or fish. 
This is vivisection, in a broad definition 
of the term, which means to us the testing 
of a method or drug on living tissue. 


Now, of course, we are familiar with 
that odd band of fanatics who emerge 
from their caves at intervals, screaming 
bloody murder about vivisection, They 
suggest that medical research is conducted 
by sadists, who like nothing better than 
to hear a dog howl or watch a cat squirm. 
This is rubbish, of course. Most doctors 
who work with laboratory animals abhor 
cruelty. They make pets of their animals 
and reject utterly the idea of torture. An 
animal experiment is conducted with as 
much care as an operation on human 
beings. Is it not ridiculous, really, lo 
picture an honest investigator trying to 
measure the effect of a drug on the blood 
pressure of a dog thrashing about in fear 
of his life? So let us not waste time on 
fables. Doctors do not torture animals. 
They use animals, because there is no way, 
in the humane world, that human beings 
may be used in experimental fashion as 
animals may be used. In fact, our col- 
lective shame concerning the brutal human 
experimentation in Hitler’s Germany is 
real and deep and ineradicable. 

Finally, with the new drug conceived, 
made, purified, identified and tested in 
animals, it may be deemed safe to use in 
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the treatment of human ailments. It moves 
into the teaching hospitals, where it is 
administered, with caution and without 
hurry, to selected patients. Why do we 
use selected cases? Because we want to 
know exactly what we are treating, how 
severe it is, and what previous treatments 
have accomplished. We want to be sure 
that we are administering the material to 
known conditions and proper age groups. 
and we must have controls. The control 
may be one of treating alternate cases, 
perhaps unfair if one happens to be ihe 
alternate who does not get the drug. On 
the other hand, if it does not help, which 
is usually the case, he has lost nothing. 
In either case, no positive harm has been 
done. The drug may be given to those so 
desperately ill that medical judgment is 
that they cannot survive. In such a case 
drastic measures are used in any event. 
whether the procedure is new or not. 

One operates, for example, when events 
are occurring, such as hemorrhage, which 
will kill the patient if nothing is done. The 
operation may well be carried out even 
at risk of death during the operation. We 
must not reject the tiny hope, the small 
fraction of the possible. We have no apol- 
ogies to make in this regard. But the usual 
method is that of alternate cases, where 
every effort is made to eliminate any 
emotional, even if unintentional, shading 
of the results. The drug may be disguised, 
or made into capsules identical with others 
which contain inert materials. Frequently 
the men who carry out the project do not 
know themselves, during the test period. 
whether it is the blue capsules or the white 
ones which contain the active ingredient. 
Colors are switched, or the capsules may 
look exactly alike, or deliberately difierent 
from day to day. Every possible effort is 
made to restrain the patient from lending 
uncritical enthusiasm to the project. Pa- 
tients want to make their doctors happy. 
and this is one great source of error. They 
feel that the drug must be good, because 
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him, and see what happens. This is- 
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difficult in medical science; 
patient can rarely be put back and started 
over the route again. Instead, we use 
controls. We treat one, do not treat an- 
other, and when we have a statistically 
significant number of cases, with ages, 
sex, degree of illness and many other 
variants equilibrated, we may proceed to 
a cautious conclusion. 


Even then we have not finished, nor 
proven our case. We admit to the possibility 
of prejudice. Not that we have been con- 
scious of it, even though we want greatly 
to see our idea succeed. So we publish our 
results, giving references to previous works 
as may be needed, making sure that we 
name the previous investigators, the books 
or journals where they published their 
work. We describe what we have done, 
what we observed, discuss these data and 
come to certain conclusions. It may be 
that we have tossed a feather into the 
Grand Canyon. It could be, though it rarely 
happens, that we have provoked some 
reaction. Since new concepts like insulin, 
sulfonamides, steroid hormones, and anti- 
biotics do not emerge daily, the usual 
reaction is a bit of interest in scattered 
areas. Some one will see the paper and 
decide to repeat the work. He may be con- 
vinced in advance it is no good, which 
is the best kind of interest. If one can 
convince an unbeliever that what he has 
said is valid, he has won some ground. 
So eventually there will be several, or 
several hundred papers on the subject. 
and then the verdict will begin to emerge. 
Even yet, we may not be sure. 


There was, for example, a certain com- 
pound developed in about 1910, recom- 
mended for the destruction of scar tissue. 
The first year there were a few papers, 
the second year several hundred, the 
third year over a thousand. The material 
seemed to have merit. It provoked even 
enthusiastic praise, a rare occurrence in 


my field. But time showed that we had 
been over-optimistic. The number of re- 
ports dwindled, until finally after about 
five or six years the once-hailed “miracle” 
disappeared, and it had disappeared so 
far that when I was in medical school 
in the later twenties it was completely for- 
gotten. Examples like this are so numerous 
that they have become commonplace. 
Doctors are never more stony-faced than 
when listening to one of their confreres 
describe a new method of treatment. They 
know, even though readers of the medical 
news sections of the daily or periodical 
press do not know, that many are called 
but very, very few are chosen. We work 
slowly, carefully, and contemplation and 
self-research are important tools in our 
medical research. 


One more example, to show you how 
painstaking the work may be. Most of 
you may have learned that there is a 
compound called cholesterol, somehow 
involved in deterioration of blood vessels. 
This may be new to many, but not to us. 
Aschoff, in 1906, described the occurrence 
of cholesterol in the fatty patches seen 
when arteries harden. I essayed a tiny, 
completely inconclusive study of cholesterol 
a quarter of a century ago; thousands of 
doctors have been at it. And still we don’t 
know, for sure, but we are working at it. 
What we must not do is hurry and what 
disturbs us about non-medical forces is 
haste, or unwarranted assurance on the 
basis of unverified evidence. There is no 
reasonable crash program in the search 
for cancer, regardless of how greatly we 
would like to believe this to be true. Lock- 
ing is instructive but leaping may be de- 
structive. There was a crash program in 
the Salk vaccine, but only after Salk and 
many, many others had spént years and 
years of painful, exhaustive, frequently 
disheartening research. In fact, only about 
twenty years ago there were a few over- 
optimistic forays into the field of vaccina- 
tion against poliomyelitis. They did not 
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add to the lustre of medicine, though, 
thankfully, not many were involved. 

Medical research starts, like most things 
human, as a sort of gleam in the eye or 
whisper in the brain of an interested per- 
son. It may be transferred to test tubes, 
to filtration, to purification and always, 
identification. We almost always refuse 
to use a material unless and until we know 
its exact composition. Many so called 
“cures” for human ailments fail this early 
barrier, because not even the promoters 
of the compound know just what it is. 
Then we move into animal experimenta- 
tion, usually starting with frogs, or guinea 
pigs, or rabbits, or even chickens or fish. 
This is vivisection, in a broad definition 
of the term, which means to us the testing 
of a method or drug on living tissue. 


Now, of course, we are familiar with 
that odd band of fanatics who emerge 
from their caves at intervals, screaming 
bloody murder about vivisection, They 
suggest that medical research is conducted 
by sadists, who like nothing better than 
to hear a dog howl or watch a cat squirm. 
This is rubbish, of course. Most doctors 
who work with laboratory animals abhor 
cruelty. They make pets of their animals 
and reject utterly the idea of torture. An 
animal experiment is conducted with as 
much care as an operation on human 
beings. Is it not ridiculous, really, to 
picture an honest investigator trying to 
measure the effect of a drug on the blood 
pressure of a dog thrashing about in fear 
of his life? So let us not waste time on 
fables. Doctors do not torture animals. 
They use animals, because there is no way, 
in the humane world, that human beings 
may be used in experimental fashion as 
animals may be used. In fact, our col- 
lective shame concerning the brutal human 
experimentation in Hitler’s Germany is 
real and deep and ineradicable. 

Finally, with the new drug conceived, 
made, purified, identified and tested in 
animals, it may be deemed safe to use in 
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the treatment of human ailments. It moves 
into the teaching hospitals, where it is 
administered, with caution and _ without 
hurry, to selected patients. Why do we 
use selected cases? Because we want to 
know exactly what we are treating, how 
severe it is, and what previous treatments 
have accomplished. We want to be sure 
that we are administering the material to 
known conditions and proper age groups. 
and we must have controls. The control 
may be one of treating alternate cases, 
perhaps unfair if one happens to be ihe 
alternate who does not get the drug. On 
the other hand, if it does not help, which 
is usually the case, he has lost nothing. 
In either case, no positive harm has been 
done. The drug may be given to those so 
desperately ill that medical judgment is 
that they cannot survive. In such a case 
drastic measures are used in any event. 
whether the procedure is new or not. 

One operates, for example, when events 
are occurring, such as hemorrhage, which 
will kill the patient if nothing is done. The 
operation may well be carried out even 
at risk of death during the operation. We 
must not reject the tiny hope, the small 
fraction of the possible. We have no apol- 
ogies to make in this regard. But the usual 
method is that of alternate cases, where 
every effort is made to eliminate any 
emotional, even if unintentional, shading 
of the results. The drug may be disguised, 
or made into capsules identical with others 
which contain inert materials. Frequently 
the men who carry out the project do not 
know themselves, during the test period. 
whether it is the blue capsules or the white 
ones which contain the active ingredient. 
Colors are switched, or the capsules may 
look exactly alike, or deliberately different 
from day to day. Every possible effort is 
made to restrain the patient from lending 
uncritical enthusiasm to the project. Pa- 
tients want to make their doctors happy, 
and this is one great source of error. They 
feel that the drug must be good, because 
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it is new; they want to feel better, they 
want their doctors to be pleased, and we 
cannot trust their replies to our questions. 
We have to question them, question our- 
selves, question our figures and question 
our conclusions. It is a questioning busi- 
ness, and we know it must be so. 


Nonetheless, out of this welter of dou- 
ble-blindfold tests, columns of figures, 
and hundreds or thousands of patients, 
there will emerge a picture of the drug’s 
effect on disease. Its toxic reactions will 
be noted, if they occur. If they are too 
frequent, or violent, the material goes back 
and starts over with some change made 
in its composition or method of giving. 
Now, even then, we are not through. We 
pass it on to the profession, first to a 
small group of specialists who will use it 
in some cases in their own practice, noting 
the results. This may take a number of 
years, but more evidence accumulates. 
The result may be a total failure. The 
first work may be found to have been. 
after all, too strongly biased, or too opti- 
mistic. Except in rare instances, the most 
we can expect is that a tiny modification 
of a previously existing drug has been 
tested and found to be somewhat better. 
Miracles are truly in short supply when 
subjected to test, control and evaluation 
by those who believe only what it is im- 
possible not to believe. This is the way 
we work in medical research. These are 
the methods we have learned, and these 
are the reasons why our profession is so 
old, so honored, so valuable and it is why 
we are so certain that innovators and ex- 
perimenters in our field are cruelly, out- 
rageously and foolishly wrong when they 
seek legislation to mass produce the mi- 
racles so greatly desired but so difficult 
to create. And as we have developed our 
drugs, so have we developed our ways 
of caring for illness. We think it is a 
good way because it is the product of 
learning, and study, and controlled experi- 
mentation. It is medical vivisection, both 


in the things we use and the way we use 
them. It is no wild and reckless promotion 
of romantic myth. Our tradition of study 
and work will improve our methods; we 
are not a static profession. But what is 
being planned for us in other quarters is 
deeply disturbing. Social vivisection is not 
the answer, nor the new mythology of the 
synthetic group. 

The scientistic approach to man and 
his relation to other men, or to himself 
is described but not endorsed by Professor 


A. H. Hobbs: 


“These puppetized personalities lack 
integration, consistency, and character; 
and their reactions are little more than a 
reflection of the specific social situations 
to which they have been exposed. Differing 
associations. and experiences create most 
of the differences between men and wom- 
en; between criminals and honest people; 
between heroes and cowards; between the 
chaste and the profligate and perverts. Io 
improve personalities, we need, therefore. 
to change the social situations to which 
we are exposed. That is, we can change 
people by changing their culture.” 

The first idea one derives from this 
intellectualistic jargon is that it sounds 
most impressive, knowledgeable, and quite 
final. Then one realizes that here is the 
germ of evangelistic determination to 
effect a change. What the above quotation 
describes, in part at least, is the human 
race. These people who are thus described 
are all about us. Who doesn’t, at some- 
time, lack integration or consistency? 
Whose character is always sweet and good? 
Whose reactions do not reflect the specific 
social situation to which he has_ been 
exposed? Why should not differing asso- 
ciations and experiences create most of 
the differences between men and women? 
Who are the pure who are never inclined 
to acts of criminality, ever? Who are these 
people who are always honest? Who is 
always a hero, never a coward? Who is 
always chaste, never profligate? How will 
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the thing be altered? Why, by some sort 
of mass alteration of the social situation. 
And, if people are as unreliable as_ is 
suggested, is it expected that they will be 
docile, willing and cooperative when 
some one suggests that they mend _ their 
ways? 

Now surely everyone knows the answer 
here: they will not be willing to have 
their social situation changed. not even to 
improve their personalities, not even if it 
were beyond doubt that their personalities 
would or could be improved. Since it is 
to be a mass effort, no deviations will be 
tolerated. Therefore, the ugly, inevitable 
necessity if these mad ideas are to be put 
into effect is men with persuasive instru- 
ments. The instruments may be legal do- 
cuments, or judicial decisions, but finally. 
even if not used, there is always the police- 
man with club or gun. Coercion is the 
handmaiden of social vivisection. The 
animals must be immobilized by confusion 
and anesthetized by fear. 


Now perhaps we could pose a few ques- 
tions. First, let us put aside, for a moment, 
the method, ignore the validity of the 


problem, and concede that humanity is 


everything it is so described as being. 
What is proposed, and note how bloody 
the ground, is a scheme wherein man will 
be made to adjust himself to the dimen- 
sions of Procrustean frame designed by 
others. It ignores the suggestion made by 
Corey that, thrown into such a dilemma 
he may neither sink nor swim but defy 
the plan and the planners by simply float- 
ing. But, simply, to expose the thing, 
suppose it succeeds? Then we have de- 
stroyed that infinite variety which Burke 
said was man’s most lovable characteristic. 
We have fashioned a great bowl, and into 
it have dumped the genetically perfect 
grains, each alike, which social schemers 
envision. We who would thus be pup- 
petized would respond to the restless 
tugging of our masters, dance to their 
whims, jig when they command, play dead 
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on order, or salute or work, or even play. 
if this pleasant word is not too macabre 
for such a setting. 


This is social levelling, wherein the 
crushing weight of the State would flatten, 
smooth and make of all humanity a sort 
of gluey mixture, boiling over the fires 
of other men’s passions, poured into 
moulds, preformed, predigested and _pre- 
destined to the conformity of an ant hill. 
We would be like Whitehead’s rock, com- 
posed of molecules, doing whatever any 
other collection of molecules can do with- 
out the gift of life. We would have Brown- 
ian movement, purposeful only on order 
and in an ordered direction and for an 
ordered duration. Perhaps I exaggerate, 
but if the designers of utopias like this 
have not reached so ultimate a_ goal, 
where would they stop? And what makes 
them sure that they could stop when they 
wished, or that they could agree at which 
ethereal hell all could rest and say enough? 


Several questions concern us here, which 
by no means suggests that there are not 
many other questions which should be 
asked. What we should like to know first. 
however, is: where are the untreated 
controls? In this social vivisection, this 
research, this gleam of a world in which 
everything fits into some lovely category, 
who are the experimental animals? Why, 
we are, all of us. Our children are pinned 
or in the frogboards every day as educa- 
tionists dissect their collective id, order 
their group adjustment, deride their re- 
luctance to surrender ancient wisdoms. 
How can they prove that children have 
never, until Dewey and Kilpatrick, been 
properly taught? How do they know, so 
arrogantly, that they are right and histori- 
cal teaching about young minds is only a 
mass of witch-craft and ignorance? Where 
is the proof of five or ten or twenty genera- 
tions, divided into equal and corresponding 
numbers, one taught as children were 
formerly taught, the others, their others, 
taught as they are teaching them? Do the 
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protests of so many that children spell 
poorly, write shabbily, decline in greater 
numbers yearly to tackle the difficult 
things, — do these facts mean nothing? 
Do they intend to continue the experi- 
mentation, using human beings, dissecting 
them and dosing them with unproven 
theory while we stand helplessly by? 


This is not science, for it lacks almost 
every fundamental requirement which 
science demands of its devotees. It is idle 
prattling, using meaningless terminology, 
and what Hobbs calls the concepts of 
statistical morality and Orwellian reversal. 


We have no objection to new ideas in. 


education. Nowhere have I suggested a 
return to that five mile walk through 
drifting snow, to a little red school house 
of one room housing all grades and ages. 
Let us not becloud the point: where is 
the control and how do they know? How 
can they be so sure that the product they 
promise will live up to their promises? 
By every criterion of experimental science. 
this savage experimentation on live chil- 
dren should be thrown back into the test 
tube. It has not justified any extension 
beyond the laboratory, and it has not yet 
been granted to them to turn our schools 
into laboratories for social research. Let 
them play at and study improvement of the 
race if they will, but meanwhile, allow us 
to put our children back to the proper lives 
of children: to learn the things which 
children must learn if they are to become 
adults. 


Nor does the social vivisection stop 
with children. We have allowed almost the 
entire adult population to be gathered into 
something called Social Security. It has 
been so often repeated that it is not secu- 
rity, nor even insurance, that no one 
seems to hear. It is a sort of a Ponzi 
scheme, in which the new investors pay 
off the earlier investors, if everything goes 
as planned. That hardly anything ever 
goes as planned is not mentioned. That 
this and other social experiments have 
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kept the domestic budget soaring for 
twenty years is known but not heeded. 
Social security payments are boosted a 
bit, disability provisions are added, the 
age limit is lowered. The disability addi- 
tions alone will possibly break the bank, 
all of their own weight, if the experience 
of private insurance companies is any 
criterion. Private insurance companies, of 
course, have no access to tax funds, but 
what price social security if tax increases 
further inflate the dollar? This is a form 
of legitimized robbery which has never 
been seen before on earth. No Caesar 
could so carry on. What odd and com- 
plaining people our Revolutionists must 
have been to have rebelled at a tax on 
tea! Where is the control on social secu- 
rity? 

Detailed examination of the disjointing 
and eviscerating activities committed a- 
gainst the body of this nation under the 
mask of benignant government cannot be 
gathered in one short essay. There is, for 
example, a new law concerning something 
called Medicare. This provides for hospital 
and treatment costs for dependents of mil- 
itary personnel. The contracts are offered 
to State medical societies, with a take-it- 
or-leave-it attitude. Premiums are paid 
from tax funds. The schedule of fees is 
fixed, and no variation other than down- 
ward is allowed. One appendectomy is the 
equal of another. One fracture is like all 
other fractures of similar nature. One 
heart attack is like all others. One doctor, 
green tyro or skilled specialist, is the 
equal of all other doctors. Here, in one 
great sweep of its social knife, the experi- 
menters have destroyed the variable fee 
schedule which doctors have developed 
and used for thousands of years. They 
disregard the fact that equality is fiction, 
ignore the individual’s need and desire to 
improve himself, cast out any thought of 
rewarding extra skill or even acknowl- 
edging its existence. Social vivisectionists 
have conceived a monstrous experimental 
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problem, put it into effect, and started a 
chain of events which no man can control 
and whose results cannot be foreseen. The 
next target, so we hear, is to put all civil 
service employees and their families under 
a similar umbrella. One wonders if they 
will also control the social rain and light- 
ning. 

And how fare the veterans? Thousands 
of beds in veterans’ hospitals are built, 
more are building. What good does it do 
to point out that roughly two-thirds to 
three-quarters of all these beds are filled 
with those who suffered no injury or 
disease in service? Without regard for the 
possible degradation of American citizens 
into American mendicants, the program is 
pushed ahead. It has been estimated that 
some forty to fifty dollars a year, per 
person, is collected by the government to 
provide tax-paid medical care for vet- 
erans. The trend continues. It is estimated 
that government payments for old age, 
social security and veteran’s pensions will 
rise from the 1955 total of thirteen billion 
dollars to over forty billion dollars in 
1985. This experiment has one definite, 
provable element: it is incredibly expen- 
sive. 

Where did the nonsense originate that 
the State can take better care of men than 
men themselves? Because laboratory ani- 
mals are better fed than field animals, — 
warmer, cleaner, quieter, — is this justi- 
fication? But are not laboratory animals, 
in spite of animal comforts, confined, 
used for research and fed odd diets and 
strange drugs? Who chooses to put his 
body and his soul in the hands of these 
puppeteers, if he is aware of the goals 
they seek and the ineptitude of their 
methods, to say nothing of their total lack 
of proof that they are even on the right 
track? Indeed, no great amount of re- 
search is necessary to find that almost 
everything now under way in the name of 
Statism is buried in the political literature 
of the past. These experimenters have not 
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read well; they have failed to study the 
record of the past. They are riding cloud 
seven, flying on one loose wing and ig- 
noring prayer because it is regarded as 
an amusing, anachronistic regression to 
folklore. We may have discarded folklore; 
what we have in its place is not even as 
respectable as the fables of our ancestors. 
It is a prediction of things to come, a 
world in which everything will be peaceful, 
and quiet. In fact, the suspicion is quite 
justified that by the time the human race 
has been thoroughly dissected there will 
be few indeed left to enjoy the rotted 
fruits. Most experimenters, seeing their 
animals deteriorate, would not blame poor 
cages or poor rations. They would stop to 
ponder, to look again, to go back to the 
literature. 1 suggest that social vivisec- 
tionists do a lot more reviewing of the 
graveyards of others who attempted to 
mass-produce men according to specifica- 
tion and on schedule. 


Freedom is uniqueness, said Lillie, and 
science cannot classify, modify, or stratify 
the unique. The same cleverness which 
understands the stomach of a spider will 
only promote stupidity, Chesterton said, 
in dealing with the heart of man. Society 
consists of millions of individuals, each 
with individual character, ideals, am- 
bitions, abilities and each with predomi- 
nant self-interest. There is a bivalent force 
which is constantly at work. When the 
force is predominantly centripetal we are 
faced with increasing central administra- 
tion by the State. When the force is centri- 
fugal enough to gain dominance, we are 
headed toward atomization and anarchy. 
The necessary balance is achieved by 
habit, custom, prejudice and respect for 
individuals. These forces, said Whitehead, 
cluster around our persons and our com- 
munities. Though not subject to scientific 
analysis, nor handed down by government, 
they will war in the dark when disrupted 
by faction or usurpation. Someone has 
lost the key to the library. 
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tians of Ephesus exhorted them to speak 
“in psalms, in hymns and in spiritual 
odes.”! Precisely what the Apostle and 
his followers understood by these terms, 
and how, if at all, they differentiated 
them, are questions for which neither the 
exegetes nor the musicologists have certain 
answers; but it will be noted that all three 
terms are Greek by etymology. To the 
Greeks psalmos* meant merely a poem that 
was sung to the accompaniment of a lyre, 
a cithera or some other stringed instru- 
ment; but Psalmoi was also the word 
with which the translators of the Septu- 
agint Bible had chosen to render the 
Hebrew Tehillim. Thus, since St. Paul 
was a Hellenized Jew, as were also, no 
doubt, many of his converts, it is fairly 
safe to suppose that the word had for him 
and them the same special and scriptural 
_ Meaning it holds for most of us today. 
To the pagan Greeks hymnos meant a 
lyric of praise and glory, sung in honor 
of some god or hero; but to Christians of 
the Apostolic age it may well have des- 
ignated one of the scriptural canticles 
such as the Megalynei, or Magnificat. 
Perhaps, then, it was the odai pneumatikai 
that came nearest to our own conception 
of a hymn, though Dr. Egon Wellesz of 


Oxford, a formidable scholar in these 


Holy Prosody and Profane 


ST. PAUL IN HIS MESSAGE to the Chris- 


matters, believes that the canticles were 
counted as psalms and that the spiritual 
odes signified those jubilatory chants, 
such as the alleluia, that were borrowed 
by the Christians from the Jewish liturgy 
and afterwards elaborated into tropes and 
sequences.? At all events, owing to the 
labors of Wellesz and others, it is now 
generally agreed that the musical setting 
as well as the poetical forms of early 
Christian worship were derived from 
Semitic and not from classical sources as 
was once supposed, 

Hebrew psalmody and plainchant are 
said to have been introduced by Esdras 
(Ezra) in the epoch of the Second Temple. 
which followed the return of the exiles 
from Babylon (c. 536 B.C.). The Psalms 
themselves, though attributed to David. 
are now adjudged on internal evidence 
to be mainly of post-exilic composition 
and even to have been influenced hy 
Babylonish forms.4 The passages were 
sung alternatively by the Levitical choir 
and by the congregation. Antiphonal sing- 
ing, after the Temple practice, seems also 
to have been in use from the earliest times 
in the Christian churches of Palestine and 
Syria where the liturgical language was 
Aramaic. Elsewhere, however, the respon- 
sory practice of the synagogues appears 
to have been followed, with the leading 
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passages sung in solo by a cantor or pre- 
centor and the refrain in chorus by the 
congregation.® 

The Psalms, metrical in the original, 
become dithyrambic in Greek and _ proxi- 
mate to prose in Latin. This no doubt 
required some modification of the Semitic 
chants; for though poetical and musical 
rhythm are not, as Sidney Lanier per- 
suaded himself, identical,® they are nev- 
ertheless related and in some degree in- 
terdependent.? Thus, whatever its origin, 
the “free rhythm” characteristic of Greek 
and Latin psalmody seems to have been 
necessitated by the verbal structures. 
Metrical verse, after Hellenistic models, 
and mainly sapphic or anapestic, is said 
to have been introduced into Greek hym- 
nody about the end of the second century 
under the influence of the Christian Pla- 
tonists of Alexandria, though there is no 
evidence that such hymns were used ii- 
turgically. Antiphonal hymnody, after 
the Syrian usage, apparently became ge- 
neral among the Greeks during the bitter 
fourth century conflict of Arians and 
Orthodox. The Arians were reproached 
for having taken many of their melodies 
from the degenerate Greek theatre of the 
time, and possibly defended themselves 
with the retort made famous 1600 years 
afterwards by Rowland Hill. At any rate, 
both sides seem to have used the antiphons 
as vehicles of doctrinal iteration and prop- 
aganda; and, according to tradition and 
the testimony of St. Augustine, it was the 
great Gaulish adversary of the Arians, 
Bishop Ambrose of Milan, who introduced 


metrical hymns and antiphonal singing into 
the Western Church.® 


All this is of great literary interest be- 
cause of the influence of subsequent Latin 
hymn writers in shaping the characteristics 
of modern vernacular verse. English poetry 
in particular owes to them its release from 
the constrictive old alliterative forms into 
simpler and more flexible rhythms, especi- 
ally the accented iambic, that made possible 
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its wonderful development in the hands of 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton and 
Keats. This influence was, of course, mostly 
inadvertent and owing in some degree to 
the extent to which the meters and manner- 
isms of the hymnists were parodied in 
student songs, such, for example, as 
Gaudeamus igitur. The purpose of sacred 
and secular verse are not the same, and 
religious fervor and poetical genius are 
but infrequently united in a single author. 
Considered purely as poetry, perhaps less 
than twenty of the mediaeval Latin hymns 
are of very great merit’; in some cases in- 
deed they have been vastly improved by 
translation, as, for example, in Jerusalem 
the Golden by John Mason Neale from the 
Urbs Sion aurea of St. Bernard of Cluny. 


Of the many hymns attributed to St. 
Ambrose of Milan only four, all in iambic. 
are uncontested as to authorship, but these 
served as metrical and poetical models for 
other writers. The incorporation (c. 529) of 
the Ambrosiani into the monastic office of 
St. Benedict of Nursia presently sufficed 
to make them universally familiar to the 
profane poets of Western Europe. The 
trochaic meter was similarly popularized 
through the V exilla regis, the Pange, lingua 
and other works of the gifted sixth century 
hymnist, Venantius Fortunatus. It was not, 
however, until the thirteenth century that 
metrical hymns were admitted into the 
Roman Breviary, and, curiously enough, 
the objection to them was exactly the same 
that was made 400 years afterwards by the 
more stiff-necked Scotch and English Puri- 
tans}, 


St. Ambrose and his poetical successors, 
down to Fortunatus and even later, wrote 
in the unrhymed quantitative measure of 
the classical Latin poets; that is to say the 
long syllables of the iambic or trochaic 
dipodes were formed not by stress as in 
modern English poetry but by the recur- 
rence of long vowels. The source of the 
accentual meters and rhymed stanzas that 
later became the most remarkable charac- 
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teristics of Latin hymnody has been a 
matter of much inconclusive dispute. Some 
scholars have sought to trace them to the 
pre-classical, or “Saturnian,” verse forms 
found in ancient mortuary inscriptions and 
said to have survived in the lingua rustica, 
or backcountry dialect; some give the 
credit to Brythonic and some to Afro- 
Roman influences, and still others to the 
Irish ollahms, famous in their day for 
rhyming rats to death!2. Certainly by the 
end of the Carolingian period accentuation 
and rhyme had become the general practice 
of the Latin hymnists. 


Five hundred years later these barbar- 
isms, as they were deemed, became an 
occasion of great scandal to the prig- 
gish humanists of the Renaissance. Thus in 
the great reform of the Roman Breviary. 
instigated by Pope Leo X, completed under 
Urban VIII, and approved by the Council 
of Trent, all but a few of the famous 
mediaeval hymns were revised or rewritten 
in conformity with the prosody of Horace 
and Vergil!®. At about the same time a sim- 
ilar emasculation of English verse forms 
was attempted by Gabriel Harvey and some 
other pedants, but it was notably and most 
happily a failure™. 

With the humanist reaction, alas, Latin 
hymnody fell into the long decay from 
which it is unlikely ever to recover. Since 
the sixteenth century virtually all great 
hymn-making has been vernacular and 
mainly Protestant, though one remarkable 
exception is the extra-liturgical but univer- 
sally loved Christmas anthem, Adeste fi- 
deles, written—ironically enough in accen- 
tual rhythm—about the year 1750, proba- 
bly by a priest of the English college at 
Douay. The well-known Latin hymns writ- 
ten in quantative meters for the new 
Gallican Breviary by Jean de Santeuil in 
the reign of Louis XIV are more remark- 
able for classical elegance than religious 
ardor. One of the more recent additions to 
the Roman Breviary does, however. com- 
bine urbane humanism and Christian 
tenderness. This is the hymn written in 
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well-polished sapphics by Pope Leo XIU 
for the feast of the Holy Family. One 
stanza refines into prayer a _ familiar 
Vergilian sentiment, 


O neque expertes operae et laboris 
Nec mali ignari, miseros iuvate, 
Quos reluctantes per acuta rerum 
Urget egestas.'® 


Never elsewhere, I dare say, has the 
cause of the lowly and oppressed been 
pleaded in such cultivated and fastidious 
diction. 


l. Eph. V; xix 

2. From wAA ALEN; to pluck softly. 

3. Eastern Elements in Western Chant (Oxford, 
1947) p. 176 ff.; History of Byzantine Music 
and Hymnography (Oxford, 1949) p. 33. 

4. Cf. Curt Sachs, The Rise of Music in the 
Ancient World (New York, 1943); Paul 
Lang, Music in Western Civilization (New 
York, 1941) Cap. II. 

5. Wellesz (opero cit.) believes that antiphons 

were also employed in the services of the 

synagogues and in the primitive Greek 
churches. The only evidence of this, how- 
ever, seems to be in the statements of Philo 
of Alexandria, quoted by Eusebius of Cae- 
saria, concerning the musical practices of 
the Theraputai. Eusebius, apparently, con- 
fused the Theraputai with the Graeco-Coptic 

Christians; but it is now clear that the 

Theraputai were a branch of the Jewish 

sect of Essenes. 

The Science of English Verse (1880). 

Cf. Calvin S. Brown, Music and Literature 

(Athens, Ga., 1948); also T. S. Omond, 

A Study of Metre (London, 1920). 

8. “He (Rowland Hill) did not see any reason 
why the devil should have all the good 
tunes.” — E. W. Broome, Biography. 

9. Another Gaulish enemy of the Arians, St. 
Hilary, Bishop of Poitiers, is said to have 
been the first to write metrical hymns in 
Latin, but these seem to have been composed 
for private worship, and there is no evidence 
that they were ever sung in the churches. 
The authenticity of various extant hymns 
attributed to St. Hilary cannot be estab- 
lished. 

10. The twenty would include, no doubt, the 
Veni, redemtor of St. Ambrose; all the sur- 
viving hymns of Fortunatus; the morning 
hymn of Prudentius, Lux, ecce, surgit aurea: 
the two sapphic sunrise hymns attributed 
to St. Gregory the Great, Ecce, iam noctis 
and Nocte surgentes; the Jesu, dulcis me- 
moria of St. Bernard of Clairvaux; the 
leonine Hora novissima from De contemptu 
mundi of St. Bernard of Cluny; the Vana 
salus hominis of Adam of St. Victor; the 
O quanta qualia, written for the office of 
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Héloise and her nuns by Peter Abelard; 
the Eucharistic Pange, lingua of St. Thomas 
Aquinas; the Dies irae of Thomas of Celano, 
and the Stabat mater of Jacopone da Todi. 
ll. Viz., that nothing but scripture should be 
sung in the churches. All hymnody in the 
Puritan view was a Popish innovation. Yet 
the Puritan antagonism to popery extended 
also to plainchant, and thus it was necessary 
to rearrange the psalter in metrical form 
to adapt it to various Scotch and English 
traditional airs; e. g., Psalm XXIII, as sung 
to the tune of To Celia: 
The Lord’s my shepard; I'll not want. 
He maketh me down to lie. 
In pastures green He leadeth me 
The quiet waters by... 
But of all the metrical versions of the Psalms 
only one, Old Hundred (“All people that on 
on earth do dwell”), has survived in modern 
Protestant hymnals. 
. Cf. As You Like It, Ill, iii, 166-7. 


. The older accentual versions are retained, 
in the breviaries of the Benedictines, Car- 
thusians, Carmelites, Dominicans, Francis- 
cans and some other religious orders. Those 
who are interested in comparisons might 
consult Britt, The Hymns of the [Roman] 
Breviary and Missal (New York, 1922); 
and Byrnes, Hymns of the Dominican Missal 
and Breviary (St. Louis, 1943). 

14. Harvey’s disciples included Sir Philip Sidney 
and for a time Edmund Spenser; but 
Spenser’s reversion to accentual iambic 
pentameter in The Faerie Queene provoked 
a bitter attack from his former master. 

15. Non ignari mali miseris succurrere disco. 
(Aeneid, Book I, 1.630) 

16. O ye who were never strangers to toil and 

hardship 
Nor unacquainted with sorrow, help in pity 
Them who, beset by dire want, struggle . 
beneath 
Burdens most cruel. 


“Psapho is God,” the birds were taught 
to say 

Led by a boy disguised in parrot-green, 

And, propaganda dropped by popinjay, 

The race would marvel and the monarch 
preen. 


Psapho seems vain, but (blasphemy aside) 
Was little less ingenious than we, 
And shone the tawdriness of common pride 
Till virtue winked from virtuosity. 


Our humbler Psaphos know a wiser game: 


The method varies and the birds now fly 
To prove that we and Psapho are the same: 
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The Legend of King Psapho 


“Psapho is you and you,” the parrots cry. 


This doubtful compliment, though dropped — 
by kings, 

(“Psapho is ordinary—so are you”) 

Implies we soar the best by sharing 
wings — 

A thought, which beautiful. is scarcely 
true. 


Psapho’s are clipped and we have lost our 
own, 

And thence the irony in which our age 

Locks Psapho fast, who thinks he sees a 
throne, 

Unconscious that he perches in a cage. 


CHARLES TOMLINSON 
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The Spider's Thread 


ONE DAY THE LORD BUDDHA was taking a 
walk by the edge of the lotus pond in 
Paradise. The lotus flowers blossoming in 
the pond were white as pearls, and an in- 
describably delicate fragrance, rising from 
their golden stamens, filled the air, never 
ending. The hour in Paradise was perhaps 
early morn. 

Then the lord Buddha paused, and 
through a clear patch of water between 
those lotus flowers that covered the sur- 
face of the pond, he looked at the scene 
below. At the bottom of the lotus pond in 
Paradise was Hell, and through the crystal- 
clear water could be seen, as though in a 
peep-show, such sights as the River of 
Death and the Mountain of Needles. 

And almost immediately the lord Buddha 
noticed a man named Kandata, writhing 
in the midst of other sinners. This man 
Kandata had been a great thief, and had 
done many wicked deeds on earth, killing 
men and burning houses. Yet even he had 
once acted with kindness. One day, when 
walking through a thick forest, he saw a 
little spider crawling across his path. He 
lifted his foot, and was about to crush it to 


death, when he suddenly changed his mind. . 


“No,” he said to himself, “I must not. 
Even a little creature such as this has life, 
and to kill it without cause would be a 
great pity.” And so he spared the life of 
the spider. 

The lord Buddha, as he looked at the 
scene in Hell, rernembered Kandata’s kind- 


AKUTAGAWA RYUNOSUKE 
translated from the Japanese by Edwin McClellan 


ness to the spider; and he thought that he 
should save Kandata if he could, in re- 
turn for his one good deed. Fortunately, 
beside him, on a lotus leaf the color of dark 
jade, a spider of Paradise was weaving a 
silvery web. The lord Buddha picked up the 
spider gently, and then began to let it 
down between the pearl-white flowers, 
straight towards Hell far beneath. 

Meanwhile, Kandata, with other sinners, 
was struggling to keep afloat in the Lake of 
Blood, which was in the lowest depths of 
Hell. All was darkness, except for an oc- 
casional, ghostly glimmer of half-light 
coming from the fearful Mountain of 
Needles. The quiet was like that of a grave- 
yard, and the only sound that could be 
heard was the faint sighing of the sinners. 
Perhaps those that had come so far down 
in Hell had gone through too many tor- 
ments to have any strength left for loud 
cries of self-pity. And in the Lake of Blood, 
even the great thief Kandata could only 
writhe and choke like a dying frog. 

But it so happened that Kandata, in the 
midst of his suffering, raised his head and 
looked towards the sky above the lake. And 
he saw, descending gradually towards him 
in a straight, shimmering line, as though 
fearful of being seen by man’s eyes, the 
silvery thread of the spider. It seemed io 
come from far, far above, through the 
silent darkness. Kandata clapped his hands 
for joy. Surely, he thought, if he could once 
get hold of the thread, and climb far 
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enough, he would eventually get out of Hell. 
With luck, he might even reach Paradise. 
And then, he would no more be chased up 
the Mountain of Needles, or be pushed 
down into the Lake of Blood. 


With this hope in his heart, he reached 
for the thread, and grasping it firmly with 
both hands, he began to climb up, up, and 
up, with all his might. Having once been a 
burglar, he was a skilful climber. 


But the ascent was by no means an easy 
one, for thousands of miles separated Par- 
adise from Hell. After a time, Kandata grew 
very tired, and could climb no more. Re- 
luctantly, he paused to rest, and still cling- 
ing firmly to the thread, he looked down 
into the depths below. 


He must have come a long way up in- 
deed, for already, the Lake of Blood was 
no longer visible, and even the top of the 
dully gleaming Mountain of Needles was 
beneath him. At this rate, he thought, get- 
ting out of Hell might not be so difficult 
after all. In a tone of voice he had not 
used for many a year, he cried, “Good, 
good!” and began to laugh. Then sud- 
denly he espied far below a procession of 
sinners, numberless as a column of anis, 
coming after him up the spider’s thread. 
For a while, Kandata, struck dumb with 
amazement and fear, could only stare open- 
mouthed at the scene. How could such a 
thin spider’s thread, which seemed too 
fragile to bear the weight of one man, bear 
the added burden of so many others! And 
if the thread did break, he would drop 
straight back into Hell. And as such fright- 
ening thoughts passed through his mind, 
hundreds, nay thousands, more sinners 
were crawling out of the darkness of the 
Lake of Blood, and were climbing up the 
thread. Unless Kandata stopped them, the 
thread would surely break in the middle, 
and they would all fall. 


And so Kandata with a loud voice began 
to scream at his fellow-sinners. “Listen to 
me, you sinners! This spider’s thread is 
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mine! Who said you could come up after 
me? Get off! Get off!” 

It was at this moment that the spider’s 
thread, which until then had shown no 
signs of breaking, snapped just above Kan- 
data’s clinging hands. Spinning round and 
round through the air like a top, Kandata’s 
body plunged into the darkness. 

All that now remained in the moonless 
and starless sky was the thin thread of the 
spider of Paradise, shimmering softly in 
the dark. 

The lord Buddha, standing by the lotus 
pond of Paradise, saw all that passed be- 
low. And when at last the body of Kandata 
had sunk like a stone to the bottom of the 
Lake of Blood, he resumed his walk, sadly. 

There was probably much pity in the 
lord Buddha’s heart for Kandata, who was 
sent back to Hell for his heartlessness. 

But the pearl-white flowers in the lotus 
pond of Paradise, innocent of wickedness 
or sorrow, swayed gently about the feet of 
the lord Buddha, and from the golden 
stamens, there came the same delicate frag- 
rance, filling the air as always. The hour 
in Paradise was perhaps near noon. 


Ward Two: Promenade 


At sundown a slow procession lurches 

Up to bed: some grin, some 

Frown framing contortions childlike, 
The faces of most are blank; none talk. 
Some slump and shuffle and others mince 
Arthritic with age, inching painfully. 

One runs pell-mell. 

There are stragglers loathe to leave 

One vacant place for another; or wishing 
To breathe and bask in the twilight air: 
One night I saw a gnome move 
Unhurried through the gray half-light. 

He carried upon his back I thought 

A lute, as the troubador goes 


Sadly from beside his love. 
JOHN LOGAN 
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The eighteenth century, according to Coleridge, was full of Enlighteners but 


empty of real Enlightenment. Dr. Samuel Johnson, who refused to be swept along 


of Rasselas 


“SAMUEL JOHNSON’S Rasselas is fundament- 
ally a moral and religious novel in theme, 
point of view, and purpose.! It is, more- 
over, a parable written not so much for the 
sake of its characters and action on a literal 
level of meaning as for the sake of the 
more nearly universal levels of meaning 


_that these actors and situations objectify. 


On the literal or historical level, Rasselas 
is merely the not very interesting story of 
Rasselas, a prince of the royal house of 
Abyssinia, his sister the Princess Nekayah, 
her lady-in-waiting Pekuah, and Imlac, 
mentor and guide to these three: their es- 
cape to the world from the happy valley 
in which they have been reared, their disil- 
lusioning adventures there, and their final 
resolve to return to Abyssinia. 

On the symbolic or allegorical level, 
Rasselas seems to have no precise parallels 
in the Dantean sense. It has, however, ap- 
proximate meaning as an allegory of our 
First Parents, their seduction from inno- 


. cence and the results thereof. This analogue 


seems implied by Johnson’s choice of “the 


by the current of the Enlightenment, still has meaning for our age. 


Whispers of Fancy; or, The Meaning 


NICHOLAS JOOST 


“Ye who listen with credulity to the whispers of fancy, 
and pursue with eagerness the phantoms of hope . . . 
attend to the history of Rasselas, prince of Abyssinia.” 


happy valley” to describe his initial situa- 
tion in an earthly paradise. The allegory 
of Rasselas in this respect is if not strictly 
historical, quasi-historical to the extent 
that Johnson accepted the historical prov- 
enance of the Old Testament. 

On the oneiric level of the preconscious 
dream, Rasselas is revealing in another 
fashion, surely never intended by Johnson 
—and important not so much for literature 


_as for the autobiographical revelation there- 


by given us of the author. In Freudian 
terms, Rasselas embodies the following ex- 
perience: man leaves the womb; he strug- 
gles to attain maturity as an individual; 
defeated by these struggles, he desires to 
return to the simplicity and the irrespon- 
sibility of foetal existence, i.e., to the happy 
valley. The episode, Chapters XIII-XV, in 
which Rasselas and his party leave the 
happy valley for the greater world, by tun- 
neling through the mountainside enclosing 
the happy valley, is a plain if unintended 
allegory of the birth experience. 

“They clambered through the cavity, and 
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began to go down on the other side. The 
princess and her maid turned their eyes 
towards every part, and seeing nothing to 
bound their prospect, considered them- 
selves as in danger of being lost in a 
dreary vacuity. They stopped and trembled. 
‘I’m almost afraid,’ said the princess, ‘to 
begin a journey of which I cannot perceive 
an end, and to venture into this immense 
plain, where I may be approached on every 
side by men whom I never saw.’ The prince 
felt nearly the same emotions, though he 
thought it more manly to conceal them.” 


A certain fear of the strange is not aber- 
rational, for “if we speak with rigorous 
exactness, no human mind is in its right 
state”; but the pronounced regressive ten- 
dencies that Johnson deals with here are 
neurotic, as are the fantasies which he ridi- 


cules. 


v 

On the moral level of meaning, the in- 
terpretation is more obvious: Rasselas is 
the story of man’s loss of moral innocence, 


his discovery of the vanity of all things. 


of the natural life, and his desire to regain 


that innocence. But Johnson, I believe, 


shows us that we cannot regain “Abyssinia” 
as we once knew that kingdom, for we our- 
selves are changed by living in the world. 
Which course, then, is preferable in the 
moral order: to remain in the happy valley 
of innocence; or to go through the world 
seeking truth and thereby to risk losing 
innocence without finding truth? Imlac 
says that “Long journeys in search of truth 
are not commanded. Truth, such as is al- 
ways necessary to the regulation of life, is 
laways found where it is honestly sought.” 
According to the principles upon which it 
is performed, pilgrimage is reasonable or 
superstitious. Thus the answer is not so 
simple as the question posed. Without 
wandering, we may find truth in the happy 
valley. The pilgrimage is undertaken on 
our own responsibility. On this journey we 
may seek truth and happiness, but we must 
not confuse the two. Truth, finite and com- 
parative, we may find; however, we must 
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not expect to find perfect happiness on 
earth. “Human life is everywhere a state 
in which much is to be endured, and little 
to be enjoyed.” The prince will not believe 
Imlac; even at the end of the novel Rasse- 
las forms plans, ever-changing, for an ideal 
kingdom, although he knows that of the 
wishes he had formed none could be ob- 
tained. He has confused truth and happiness 
by acknowledging but not believing in the 
validity of Imlac’s distinction. 


Recently Professor C. R. Tracy has con- 
tended that the resolve of Rasselas and his 
group to return to Abyssinia foreshadows 
their later life back in the happy valley, a 
life of continued and futile delusion: “It 
is the comic end of those who, through 
their addiction to pure reason, refuse to 
live the life of common sense?.” Of course 
they have not lived the life of common 
sense, but neither have they lived the life 
of pure reason. In the final chapter, John- 
son concluded that the pilgrimage of this 
brilliant party has been not “reasonable” 
but “superstitious”; consequently, although 
Pekuah, Nekayah, and Rasselas are dis- 
gusted in varying degrees with sublunary 
things, they still misapprehend the human 
condition. Their pilgrimage after truth and 
happiness was not commanded. They made 
it on their own responsibilities. And now 
that they have lived the life of the world 
and have pierced the facade of its vanity, 
they believe that they have apprehended 
final truth and can return unscathed to 
their primal state. But Johnson indicates 
their belief to be the last and greatest illu- 
sion. In reality they are no longer innocent. 
The pilgrimage has affected them. They 
are, in the image of Marianne Moore. like 
blind men who think they can see. True. 
Imlac has correctly interpreted for Ras- 
selas, Nekayah, and Pekuah the significance 
of the sights they have viewed; but, even 
as they comment on his discourses, they 
build castles in the air. As the novel closes, | 
they continue to build their fanciful castlés 
despite knowledge that “Of these wishes 
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that they had formed . . . none could be ob- 
tained”! Their failure lies in their not hav- 
ing lived the life of reason: “All power of 
fancy over reason is a degree of insanity,” 
says Imlac. 


By investigating Imlac’s use of the two 
key terms “fancy” and “reason,” we learn 
more fully what Johnson conceived the 
error of Rasselas and his entourage to be 
and what the moral meaning of this 
cautionary tale intends. The psychological 
machinery of Rasselas is set in motion to 
produce a suitable moral lesson. “Common 
sense” and “reason” are Johnsonian syn- 
onyms. Like his contemporaries, Johnson 
opposed fancy and imagination to reason, 
man’s normative faculty. Indeed, Johnson 
was not greatly interested in the imagina- 
tion for its own sake. In Chapter XLIV, 
entitled, perhaps ironically, “The Danger- 
ous Prevalence of Imagination,” Imlac does 
not distinguish between the imagination 
and the fancy. Unlike Coleridge, Johnson 
did not equate imagination with pure or 
speculative reason, an intuitive faculty of 
the soul; nor did he equate fancy with the 
practical reason or understanding, the spir- 
itual faculty which arrives at its conclu- 
sion by inductive or deductive means. 
When Imlac states that the despotic reign 
of fancy is unhealthy and may lead to in- 
sanity, he does not seem to be categorizing 
either fancy or imagination as an intuitive 
faculty. Rather, he seems to be warning 
against the enthusiasm that not only is 
based upon false premises but also proceeds 
illogically by means of lame syllogisms and 
false analogies. Such enthusiasm is a dis- 
order of the intellect—irrational because 
illogical and, therefore, in kind, if not in 
degree, akin to actual insanity. The differ- 
ence between the idle visionary and the 
insane man resides simply in the former’s 
voluntary, temporary relinquishment of his 
control of the rational faculty. The insane 
man, however, cannot formulate a correct 
syllogism or meaningful analogy. Johnson 
we cannot say mistrusted the imagination, 
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but like all Aristotelian thinkers he be. 
lieved the imagination to be beneficial and 
constructive only when it was firmly con- 
trolled by the reason. Johnson’s psycholog- 
ical theories if not actually scholastic are 
to a striking degree influenced in terms 
and relationships by scholastic psychology. 

Pekuah, the princess, and Rasselas ail 
illustrate, in their confessions of idle hours 
spent in visionary schemes, their accept- 
ance of Imlac’s definition of “disorders of 
intellect.” From this evidence, we gather, 
of course, that Johnson would not have 
equated intuition with fancy; also we learn 
the nature of the error that Rasselas, Neka- 
yah, and Pekuah fell into. Their reason did 
not sufficiently control their imagination. 


Given such a situation, the moral lesson 
is obvious. Because the young Abyssinians 
fancifully envisioned, rather than reasoned 
about, the ideal life, they chose occupations 
that would for them be neither wise nor 
edifying. Retirement and contemplation 
would be as empty as the bustle and variety 
of the active life. As we read in Rasselas, 
Johnson advocated the contemplative life 
for those people who were “unable to stem 
the temptations of public life.” He neither 
undervalued nor misunderstood the con- 
templative life, which might be both use- 
ful and edifying, and certainly altogether 
rationally chosen as a mode of living. John- 
son deliberately contrasted “pious abstrac- 
tion” to the despotic “reign of fancy.” He 
set off the monks at the monastery of 5t. 
Anthony against the fanciful and therefore 
ridiculous astronomer, who like them lives 
apart from the world. Not the religious 
contemplatives but the scientists, the so- 
called rationalists, were satirized by John- 
son. The astronomer has relired from the 
world not to contemplate final things but 
the more easily to give his fancy rein, the 
more easily to concern himself with the 
sensible, material universe. The monks we 
may rationally admire, though not so much 
as the man “that lives well in the world;” 
but the astronomer who is the object of 
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Imlac’s tirade against fancy, being a vision- 
ary, an enthusiast, we ought not to admire, 
for he has misused his reason and in con- 
sequence has also abused his higher, in- 
tuitive powers. This point, as we shall see, 
has some bearing on the anagogical ele- 
ment in Rasselas. an 

On the moral level of meaning, however, 
Johnson was concerned not with intuitive 
perception but with the rational percep- 
tion of the difference between worth and 
vanity, good and evil. Because Rasselas, 
Nekayah, and Pekuah have lost their moral 
innocence, they will at best have great dif- 
ficulty in perceiving this difference. Even 
when they perceive it, even when they de- 
sire the good, concupiscence may — and 
usually does—distract them from the good. 
Doubly deluded by their individual 
“schemes of happiness” and by their com- 
mon belief that, having lived in the world, 
they will now be satisfied with life in the 
happy valley, the three young people have 
forgotten Imlac’s reply to an earlier ques- 
tion of Rasselas. Asking Imlac about his 
residence in the happy valley, Rasselas had 
wanted to know, “Hast thou found happi- 
ness here at last?” And Imlac_ had 
replied, “I know not one of all your 
attendants who does not lament the hour 
when he entered this retreat. I am less un- 
happy than the rest, because I have a mind 
replete with images which I can vary and 
combine at pleasure.” The philosopher, we 
note, knows the true value of the imagina- 
tion: while being exercised, it lessens the 
pain of life, but it does not help men 
achieve either truth or happiness. Imlac’s 
“knowledge” was, if not peculiar to the age 
of Johnson, characteristic of Johnson’s 
mind, in which psychology ee 
allied, not to laboratory experiment, but to 
metaphysics. Thus, by this psychologicat 
machinery, through Imlac Rasselas makes 
its point on the moral level, that all is 
vanity. Man’s desire to return to the happy 
valley may be natural, but it is vain. 

On the anagogical level, Rasselas pos- 
sesses meaning, although what this may be 
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is disputed. Professor Tracy believes the 
novel-to be lacking “the Christian teach- 
ing” of the Vanity of Human Wishes. 
Surely we must reject his reasoning that 
Rasselas was set deliberately in a non- 
Christian part of the world “so that John- 
son could deal with man on a purely 
naturalistic level and feel free to discuss 
the issues he had in mind unimpeded by 
other considerations*.” First of all, through 
his reading of Fr. Lobo’s Voyage to Abys- 
sinia Johnson must have learned that 
Abyssinia was a Christian land and that 
Egypt contained Christians. For example, 
Johnson—it is fair to assume by design, in 
order to prepare his readers for the discus- 
sion of immortality in Chapter XLVIII— 
had Pekuah ransomed from the Arabs at 
the “monastery of St. Anthony, which is 
situated in the deserts of Upper Egypt.” 
The milieu of Rasselas is not non-Christian. 
Rather, for the religious purposes of the 
story, this physical milieu is almost though 
not quite neutral; but negatively Christian 
on the level of ideas it assuredly is not. 


Secondly, Johnson did not deal with man ‘ 
on a purely naturalistic level, unimpeded 
by other considerations. He nowhere stated. 
in Rasselas that his morality was a Chris- 
tian morality or that his “higher authority” 
was the Christian Bible, but that a specifi- 
cally Christian body of doctrine is the con- 
text of this work was tacitly assumed by 
both the author and his contemporary read- 
ers. This assertion is based on two argu- 
ments: Johnson as a sincere and pious 
Christian would not have written an ir- 
religious parable of so serious an intention; 
and Rasselas contains, despite its super- 
ficial air of noncommittal, positively Chris- 
tian elements. It may be objected that 
Johnson’s anagogical meaning in Rasselas, 
while not anti-Christian, is not specifically 
Christian; for Christianity shares many 
beliefs in common with Hebraism, Moham- 
medanism, Stoicism, and even such vanish- 
ed religions as Mithraism. It is true that 
this community of analogy does exist. But 
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it certainly is not arguing in a circle to 
say that Rasselas, as the work of a Chris- 
tian writer, contains, at least by intention, 
a Christian meaning. It was, as Joseph 
Wood Krutch points out in his life of John- 
son, a “pietistic solution*.” It was consci- 
ously intended as such by the author. No 
fault is here, however, but rather a shining 
virtue that this meaning can be recognized 
by believers in cults other than Christianity. 
As a parable, Rasselas would no more be 
directly concerned with dogmatic theology 
than would the Parable of the Wise and 
Foolish Virgins; yet from a reading of 
both we may educe certain moral and re- 
ligious principles in consonance with a cer- 
tain religion. Rasselas does, moreover, con- 
tain a specifically Christian expression of 
faith. As I shall show in some detail, its 
religious, as distinct from its moral, con 
clusions are fideistic in tendency. Now 
other religions besides the Christian may 


U or may not offer, among other answers, an 


answer analogous to that of fideism to the 

problem of Prince Rasselas. Fideism is. 

_ however, exclusively a Christian answer. 

“As an embodiment of a fideistic bias. 

Rasselas is, thefefore. a specifically Chris- 


_ tian work. 


This fiction, indeed, cannot be compre: 
hended unless it be considered as not only 
a moral but also as, if secondarily, a re- 
ligious work. Rasselas mirrors Johnson’s 
religious temperament, which was of a con- 
templative cast. Like other contemplatives, 
Johnson did much work of an immediately 
practical nature and not religious in a nar- 
rowly homiletic or hortatory sense; thus he 
expressed his belief by performing good 
works, such as establishing the blind Miss 
Williams in his household. Yet Johnson did 
also consistently express his religion in its 
strict sense. Elton Trueblood in Doctor 
Johnson’s Prayers finds Johnson’s “faith 
in God expressed in the Tour of the 
Hebrides, in his Letters, his various groups 
of essays, in the memorabilia of his dis- 
tinguished friends, and in Boswell’s Life, 
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as well as in his specifically religious pro- 
duction, Prayers and Meditations®.” As a 
man of letters, Johnson did not keep his 
religion hidden away in some secret corner 
of his being, but without making a dis. 
play, gave unostentatious evidence of his 
convictions. 

Even though Christianity is not men- 
tioned by name in the novel, Johnson com- 
posed Rasselas with the Christian faith 
always in mind. He was working in a tra- 
dition that permitted him to perform this 
feat as a matter of course. In this respect, 
perhaps the most distinguished analogue 
to Rasselas in Fénelon’s Télémaque, that 
edifying favorite of the Augustans, which 
remains a Christian work despite its pagan 
trappings. Rasselas is by no means a 
pagan work even in the nominal sense in 
which Télémaque is pre-Christian; set in 
some vaguely contemporary or immediate. 
ly antecedent year of the Christian era, 
Rasselas overtly purports to be an exercise 
in theodicy. Were this exercise intended 
to prove the adequacy of theodicy, the 
novel would resolve itself as Christian 
at best in a negative sence. Such is not the 
case. Johnson deliberately set out to prove 
the inadequacy. of natural religion and, 
therefore, by reason’s default, the sole 
adequacy of tradition, authority, Revela- 
tion. 

Rasselas undoubtedly has lost its ap- 
peal for many readers today because .they 
no longer recognize the author’s reli- 
gious purpose, or if they do, they consider 
it as lip service paid to eighteenth-century 
convention. Writing of the “pietistic so- 
lution” to the problem set forth by the 
novel, which Johnson “makes a show of 
offering,” Professor Krutch states that the 
tribute wr formal profession paid by John- 
son to orthodoxy constitutes only the “for- 
mal rather than the effective moral®.” But 
Johnson was however troubled a Christian, 
a nonetheless sincerely believing Christian. 
When Nekayah says that to herself the 
choice of life is become less important and 
that she has, hereafter, to think only 
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on the choice of eternity, we may take at 
face value the author’s obvious concur- 
rence with this admission. In Rasselas the 
“formal,” which is to say the consciously 
intended, anagogical meaning — to sub- 
stitute a less weighted word for “moral” 
— is also the “effective” meaning; but it 
is effective only when the reader accepts 
its basic assumptions as viable. Those 
assumptions are Christian; when they 
cease to compel the reader, then he must 
reject the effectiveness of the solution based 
on them. He must refine, must select certain 
byproducts of the novel as effective, in 
order that it continue to exert its appeal 
for him. Johnson was writing in an assured 
religious and literary tradition, the sub- 
stance of which, despite some differences, 
his public not only knew but approved. 
Two centuries later and in a far different 
milieu, a reader may reject the formal 
meaning of Rasselas as effective, but this 
subjective attitude surely does not affect 
that expressed in the work of art, unchang- 
ing, independent of revolutions in thought 
and taste. 

The point of view that would deny the 
effectiveness but that cannot deny the 
formal reality of Johnson’s pietistic solu- 
tion to the problem posed by Rasselas -— 
in short, the humanist attitude — Boswell 
anticipated in the Life. Writing of Ras- 
selas, he stated, “To those who look no 
further than the present life, or who main- 
tain that human nature has not fallen from 
the state in which it was created, the in- 
struction of this sublime story will be of 
no avail. But they who think justly, and 
feel with strong sensibility, will listen with 
eagerness and admiration to its truth and 
wisdom.” In Boswell’s opinion, Johnson’s 
meaning, by showing the unsatisfactory 
nature of things temporal, was to direct 
the hopes of man to things eternal. To 
support this interpretation, which from the 
declarative manner of his statement Bos- 
well intended his readers to accept as the 
received opinion regarding Rasselas, he 
related an observation made to him by “a 
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very accomplished lady.” Rasselas, she 
remarked, was a more enlarged and more 
deeply philosophical discourse in prose 
upon the “interesting truth” which in his 
Vanity of Human Wishes Johnson had so 
successfully enforced in verse’. 

Boswell’s accomplished acquaintance 
was, no doubt, referring to the last verse 
paragraph of the Vanity of Human Wishes. 
The parallel between these lines and the 
last chapters of Rasselas is a close one. 
In both novel and poem, at the decisive 
moment in his manipulation of ideas, 
Johnson tells us that human life is full of 
“vanity and vexation of spirit.” Is man 
doomed to futility then? Where, the poet 
of the Vanity of Human Wishes asks 
rhetorically, “shall Hope and Fear their 
Objects find?” Must no cries of man 
“attempt the Mercies of the Skies?” He 
replies affirmatively: do not “deem Re- 
ligion vain”; pray; trust God; He an- 
swers man’s prayers in His own measure 
and at His own choice. To the faithful, 
then, death is “kind Nature’s signal of 
Retreat” to a “happier Seat.” We see that 
the poem revolves around the question of 
belief in a religious and, not so incident- 
ally, an optimistic certitude concerning 
human destiny. The long catalog of anec- 
dotes illustrating human vanity — the 
body of the Vanity of Human Wishes -— 
is simply an excuse for Johnson’s brief 
but triumphant presentation of his solution 
to the question. In Rasselas, too, the art- 
fully varied scenes and dialogues are 
simply the excuse for the last three chap- 
ters, in which Johnson presents the same 
solution to the very question posed, in 
other words to be sure, in his adaptation 
of Juvenal. Of course, the poem is much 
less diffuse in expression than is the novel. 
Johnson’s ideas in both are essentially the 
same, however. The main difference lies 
in the positiveness with which Johnson 
advocated his Christian solution in the 
poem, where he could speak directly to the 
reader, and his diffidence in proposing 
that solution in the novel. where he must 
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speak through his characters and abide __ ians were fideists; neither were all fideists 
by the circumstances of the action. Yet one _anti-rationalists to the total exclusion of 
religious attitude underlies both works. reason, of a systematic philosophy. A 
The religious attitude expressed in  fideist might conduct his mundane affairs 
Rasselas, like that in the Vanity of Human _ on rigidly logical principles, while reserv- 
Wishes, is Christian. Superficially, that ing religion as an area in which blind faith 
attitude seems “liberal,” even deist, be- was the sole operative and efficacious pow- 
cause it ignores dogma, even the central er. The traditional and more orthodox 
Christian tenet of the Incarnation. Actually, | Christian doctrine held, in contradistinction 
it is deeply conservative, appealing to to fideism, that in religion faith and reason 
\y* “higher authority” for assurance of per- | gave mutual support, that one never failed 
Pp sonal immortality, and in that general the other. 

appeal subsuming a particular appeal to Rasselas is an excellent example of 
Christian doctrine for the assurance needed. | Johnson’s fideistic tendency. It is a detail- 
Indeed, one may question Johnson’s | ed and comprehensive denial of the ulti- 
pietistic solution as the result of a too { mate efficacy of rationalism. Reason, or if 
conservative bias, toward fideism rather you prefer, common sense, can lead us to 
than toward a broadly rational belief®*. the most pleasing mundane existence; rea- 
Fideism as it existed in the eighteenth son can show us the difference between 
century was the resort of Christians whose — good and evil; reason can even show us 
reasoned acceptance of their religion as a _— the -vanity of human wishes; but reason 
rational, coherent system had been made cannot show us how to achieve perfect 
impossible by the work of the philo- happiness. Such happiness is to be achie- 
sophers. Bacon had first excepted God ved only by immortality, a state about 
from his speculations, and by Johnson’s which philosophy tells us little and of 
day, Hume had climaxed the trend by as- __ which it cannot assure us. That the soul 
serting the difference of opinion between “will not be annihilated by him that made 
an atheist and a theist to be only a verbal it, we must humbly learn from higher 
one. Discarding the arguments of reason, _ authority.” Thinking of Imlac’s statement, 
which apparently led inexorably to Hume’s __ the princess remarks that “To me... the 
extreme scepticism, fideists relied on choice of life is become less important; | 
Revelation, tradition, and the authority of have hereafter to think only on the choice 
the Church to convince themselves that of eternity.” But, in Johnson’s frame of 
Christianity was what they wanted it to — reference, she apparently is still deluded 
be, a living fides. Of course, not all Christ- | when we leave her; for she dreams of 
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becoming the head of a female seminary 
and of improving the worldly lot of wo- 
men through disseminating knowledge, 
to her the best of all sublunary things. 
Pekuah we leave charmed with the idea 
of becoming a prioress, but one questions 
the seriousness of her attraction to reli- 
gion. Previously, when Imlac had dilated 
on the congeniality of retreats of prayer 
and contemplation, Pekuah had said that 
she had often wanted to close her life 
in pious abstraction, with a few associates 
serious as herself, and that she had “heard 
the princess declare that she should not 
willingly die in a crowd.” 

These, surely, are the delusions of vani- 
ty, the delusions of people who cannot 
hold fast to true notions of religious life 
precisely because they cannot retain true 
notions of the natural life. Imlac has led 
his pupils up to the point at which if they 
are to go further, faith, intuition, must 
take over where reason fails. Instead, even 
when one of them enters the contemplative 
way of life, the seemingly religious way, 
she does so because she is deluded by 
excessive, unrestrained imagination. In 
none of the three young Abyssinians does 
faith operate. They have knowledge of the 
vanity of things, but rather than ascend 
to the level of faith, accepting higher 
authority and thereby achieving a positive, 
an optimistic solution to their problem, 
they content themselves with delusory 
schemes of happiness. 


What of a positive nature, then, does 
Johnson have to say about religion? First, 
he shows us that in none of its variety 
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can the natural life assure earthly, much 
less unending, happiness. Secondly, he 
shows us that the approach to a solution 
must accord with right reason; he did 
not adopt the extreme argument of those 
fideists who asserted that religion and 
moral truths are given to man directly by 
Revelation. Philosophy, Johnson shows us 
by the example of Imlac, is efficacious -—— 
to a point. Third, he shows us that beyond 
this point we must accept the answers to 
our questions on faith; else we must 
gloomily reject these answers because we 
lack faith in the revelations of “higher 
authority.” Philosophy cannot answer the 
question of man’s destiny. Only religion, 
based ultimately not on rational proof 
but on faith in authority, can give the 
final answer. We may conclude that on 
the anagogical level of meaning, the most 
universal level of all five here discussed. 
Rasselas concerns the soul’s search for 
union with God, or as Johnson calls Him 
with conscious irony directed at the ra- / 
tionalists, the Supreme Being. / 


1. See also Gwin J. Kolb, “The Structure of 
Rasselas,’ PMLA, LXVI, 698-717 (September, 
1951). This essay treats some aspects of the 
moral level of meaning of Rasselas, but I have 
not seen fit to poach on Mr. Kolb’s preserve. 

2. Democritus Arise! A Study of Dr. Johnson’s 
Humor,” Yale Review, XXXIX, 310 (Winter, 
1950). 

3. Tracy, p. 308. 

4. Samuel Johnson, New York, 1944, p. 182. 

5. Elten Trueblood, ed., Dr. Johnson’s Prayers, 
New York, 1947, p. xiv. 

6. Krutch, p. 183. 

7. Life of Johnson, New York, 1933, I, 227. 

8. Portions of the following arguments are 
drawn from my essay, “Poetry and Belief,” 
Dublin Review, CCXXVI, 35-53; pp. (First 
Quarter, 1952). pp. 44-45 are pertinent here. 
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Whitehead Read Afresh 


W. T. COUCH 


“UNDOUBTEDLY,” SUZANNE LANGER ob- 
serves in her Philosophy in a New Key, 
“one reason for the lack of language in 
apes is their lack of any tendency to 
babble.” As I understand Miss Langer, 
she is saying. without a flicker, that if 
apes had the habit of babbling, sooner or 
later this habit would become linguistic; 
and in the fulness of time apes would begin 
writing books—and reviewing them. This 
proposition of Miss Langer’s is not merely 
amusing in the suggestion it makes about 
certain human activities: it is a typical 
example, in a good book, of unintended 
miracle-mongering which can be found 
in many other modern writings. . 

Now I have been deeply interested in 
Alfred North Whitehead, particularly in 
his Process and Reality, because he alone 
among modern writers—so far as I have 
been able to discover—tries to expose the 
irrational nature of propositions of this 
kind. I limit my comments here to this 
aspect of Whitehead’s thought, beginning 
with a few wandering questions directed 
at predecessors of Whitehead: and_ if 
what I say seems to you unintelligible, re- 
member that what I say cannot possibly 
amount to less than the statement. “I 
babble, therefore I am.” 

I never have understood how Descartes 
was able to satisfy himself with his pro- 
position that “I think, therefore I am.” 
He might as well have said, “For many 
years, millions of them, I did not think, 
therefore I was not: now I think, and in 


some way I am, but whether I am the 
same I from moment to moment in my 


_ life is a matter of grave doubt; and the 


time is coming when I may no longer 
think, therefore my thinking now proves 
nothing as to my real existence.” How 
can I exist now and not exist at another 
time? And Descartes might have asked, 
“How can anything come into existence 
and then go out?” Descartes, as far as I 
have been able to discover, threw no light 
on this question. 

Now, if you are an up-to-date semanti- 
cist or a logician of the positive school, 
you may say this is a foolish question and 
only witless people, given to mere bab- 
bling, would ever ask it. If by any chance 
you should be one of those who thinks 
this way on questions of this kind, then. 
if we can agree on nothing else, I believe 
we ought at least to be able to agree that 
if we do not wish to classify ourselves as 
witless babblers we must not ignorantly 
make or accept statements that by impli- 
cation cancel each other out. 

The question whether something can 
come from nothing is, of course, of anci- 
ent lineage and has been answered in 
general in two ways: one in the formula 
ex nihilo, nihil fit—out of nothing, noth- 
ing is made; the other in the formula the 
world was created out of nothing. The 
first of these received its classic, if some- 
what hazy expression, in Plato and Aris- 
totle; the second, in Christian interpreta- 
tion of Hebraic cosmology. But the idea 
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of something coming from nothing is 
very difficult to nail down. It is, of course, 
one of a number of terms that points to- 
ward a cluster of related problems that 
include a number of others, such as per- 
manence and change, necessity and free- 
dom, problems that seem to be essentially 
paradoxical in nature. The notion of 
something coming from nothing has a 
habit of slipping into discussion in various 
disguises, and even the most astute think- 
ers, ancient as well as modern, including 
Plato and Aristotle, have shown themselves 
capable of self-contradiction when this 
problem is involved. Descartes, Locke, 
Hume, Kant, the greatest of the moderns 
were, of course, concerned with it, Kant 
stating its most important implications in 
his four antinomies. 

When I first read David Hume's 
Treatise and Enquiry, | was deeply puz- 
zled at what seemed to me his frivolous 
treatment of this question. I have been 
unable to get over this feeling on re- 
reading these works in recent years. Ac- 
cording to Hume “anything may produce 
anything, creation, annihilation, motion, 
reason, volition; all these may arise from 
one another or from any other object we 
can imagine.” (Treatise, EL. edn. vol. I, p. 
170.) 

Now, unless I am vastly mistaken, it 
would be impossible to formulate any 
clearer, more definite, and more emphatic 
assertion of the possibility of miracles. 
The greatest of all miracles that can be 
imagined, I believe, has generally been 
agreed to be that which asserts God created 
the world out of nothing. I would disagree 
with this. I would say the greatest miracle 
would be for nothing unaided by deity to 
generate something. But however this may 
be, I doubt whether anyone who takes the 
trouble to think for a moment will deny 
that for either of these to happen would 
certainly be miraculous. On this Hume 
says “That impious maxim of the ancient 
philosophy, Ex nihilo, nihil fit, by which 
the creation of matter was excluded, ceases 
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to be a maxim according to this philo- 
sophy. Not only the will of the supreme 
Being may create matter; but, for aught 
we know a priori, the will of any other 
being might create it, or any other cause, 
that the most whimsical imagination can 
assign.” (Enquiry, Selby-Bigge edn., p. 
164). 

It might be said that these statements 
taken out of context do not represent 
Hume correctly. Hume himself said they 
did not. But Hume was a master of the 
art of depriving his critics of grounds for 
criticism and I will not permit him to 
deprive me of this ground. I respectfully 
insist that Hume can’t have it both ways 
any more than the rest of us. He must 
take one or the other of the two positions: 
either nothing can produce something or 
it cannot. And whichever he takes, he has 
to take its consequences along with it. 

I would certainly agree the questions 
just given do not represent Hume com- 
pletely, but as to their fairness, they are 
exactly in line with his argument against 
the doctrine of causation as necessary con- 
nection. I have chosen them for the precise 
reason that they are his own statements 
of the exact consequences of his argument. 
They reveal with crystal clarity, when 
taken along with his chapter on miracles. 
Hume’s ability, an ability widely shared. 
to believe that he did not believe in the 
possibility of miracles while holding no- 
tions that clearly asserted this possibility. 

The procedure that Hume followed was 
the one that often seems unavoidable— 
that all of us follow in one way or anoth- 
er—of setting up definitions that suit our 
purposes. Whatever happens, Hume said 
in effect, is in accord with the laws of 
nature. What doesn’t happen violates the 
laws of nature, is miraculous and doesn’t 
happen because it doesn’t happen. 

But I do not see that it is very enlight- 
ening to say that horses do not produce 
hippogrifs because they do not produce 
hippogrifs, and that if somehow they did 
produce hippogrifs and other things, as 
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well as horses, their production of hip- 
pogrifs and other things would be entirely 
in accord with the laws of nature. 


The great virtue of Hume is that once 
he has set up his definitions and started 
on a certain course, he goes ahead with 
his argument regardless of the absurdities 
to which it leads him. The great virtue of 
Whitehead in his Process and Reality 
is that he sees the absurdities and he tries 
to develop a system that will avoid the most 
serious ones. 

I do not know of anybody in the last 
fifty years except Alfred North Whitehead 
who has taken the position that something 
cannot come from nothing and tried to 
embody the implications of this position 
in a rounded, complete, and rigorously 
systematic philosophy. 

Whitehead’s Process and Reality is 
“the endeavor to frame a coherent, logi- 
cal, necessary system of general ideas in 
terms of which every element of our ex- 
perience can be interpreted.” Whitehead 
agrees with Locke, Hume, and Kant that 
experience precedes consciousness; but in- 
stead of beginning with experience in hu- 
man beings Whitehead. argues that protons 
and electrons, atoms, molecules, all ex- 
isting things have experience. He carries 
to its logical conclusion the doctrine cf 
evolution in the organic world by exten- 
ding the doctrine to the inorganic world 
and thus making the process continuous 
throughout all existence, animate and 
inanimate. 

The question of causality is, of course, 
the question whether something can come 
from nothing. This is the central question 
in both Hume and Whitehead. According 
to Whitehead, Hume’s analysis of experi- 
ence is confused and incomplete. White- 
head, in order to show that there are sources 
in experience from which the idea of 
causation may be derived other than the 
repetition of impressions of sensations and 
the derivation of ideas from the repetition. 
gives a simple illustration involving re- 
flex action. A man is standing in the 
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dark. An electric bulb in front of the man’s 
open eyes is suddenly flashed on and the 
man’s eyes blink. First, says Whitehead, 
there is the simple physiological explana- 
tion of science; and this is wholly in terms 
of causal efficacy, its truth depending in 
no way on repetition. Second, says While- 
head, the man feels that the experience of 
his eye on feeling the flash causes the 
blink. “The man himself” says Whitehead, 
“will have no doubt of it. In fact it is the 
feeling of causality which enables the man 
to distinguish the priority of the flash . . .. 
The man will explain his experience by 
saying ‘the flash made me blink’; and if 
his statement be doubted he will reply ‘I 
know it because I felt it.’” 


Whitehead accepts the man’s statement 
that the flash made him blink. But Hume 
with his vaunted fidelity to experience 
here rejects experience. He refuses to 
accept the man’s testimony that when the 
light struck his eyes he felt compelled to 
close them. Hume’s “refusal,” says White- 
head, is “based on... a dogma not to be 
upset by a mere appeal to direct experi- 
ence.” (p. 266). 


What would Hume say to this? I can 
imagine him asking Whitehead to describe 
the process by which the scientist develops 
his physiological account, and asking 
whether the scientist would be likely to say 
that the blink follows the flash until he. 
or some other scientist, had seen this 
succession repeated a number of times. 
And Hume could go on and say men do 
not enter the world scientists. They do not 
enter even as men. The new born infant 
blinking at a light may have knowledge of 
its blinking, but we have no means of 
discovering that it has. Knowledge of 
blinking and that light causes blinking is 
secured only from repetition over time in 
experience. Without the repetition the 
knowledge could not be acquired. I am 
not arguing, Hume might go on, that 
cause as necessary connection is not true. 
I am arguing simply that you can’t prove 
it. Your account, based on intuition, is 
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perhaps as good as mine. But if we begin 
accepting intuition, where are we going 
to stop? The world is full of people who 
have felt and seen impossible things. How 
do we know what intuitions and whose 
intuitions to accept? 

I see no evident in Process and Reality 
that in an argument of this kind Hume 
would not come out the winner. But I am 
convinced Hume’s argument could be de- 
molished as easily as that of Whitehead— 
in fact, I would say Hume himself de- 
molishes his own arguments a number of 
times. All that the reader of Hume has 
to do is see the demolition. 

I will mention only two other points al 


which I believe Whitehead is vulnerable. . 


I doubt very seriously whether it is true 
that inanimate matter has “experience” in 
any manner at all comparable to the “ex- 
perience” of life. If this doubt has founda- 
tion in fact, the proposition that experi- 
ence precedes consciousness loses its mean- 
ing for inanimate nature and Whitehead’s 
structure falls to pieces. 

Whitehead struggles hard, but so far as 
I can see, does not solve the problem of 
something from nothing. His whole argu- 
ment depends on the assumption, which he 
states explicitly many times, that “there is 
nothing which floats into the world from 
nowhere.” He takes, as I have indicated, 
the opposite view from that of Hume and 
affirms the ancient doctrine ex _nihilo, 
nihil fit. He repudiates the notion that 
nothing can generate something or that 
something can be made nothing 
with or without the help of deity. But he 
does not deal adequately with the problem 
of consciousness which is, of course, in 
some respects the same as the problem of 
change. 

Surely if there are any real differences 
among entities, one of these differences, 
and a most important one, is that between 
entities that are and entities that are not 
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conscious of themselves. So far as I can 
see, the loss of consciousness is, for con- 
scious beings, the loss of existence; and if 
this can happen, and it seems to happen 
in sleep and in death, then something can 
come from nothing and something can go 
into nothing. 

Now those of us who believe in the 
possibility of miracles will not be bothered 
by this. But if we are not witless babblers 
we will not, at one and the same time, 
deny and assert the miraculous — or 
anything else. When we say something 
we will take the trouble to try not to 
ignore the more obvious implications of 
what we are saying. If we are unable to 
discuss questions of change, of existence, 
nothingness, non-being, being and becom- 
ing, without constantly indulging in seif- 
contradiction, we will at least know this 
fact. On this problem I think Whitehead 
fails almost as completely as his predeces- 
sors. 

But we cannot read Whitehead thought- 
fully without beginning to understand 
that no amount of babbling by apes or 
others ever could or ever will merely of 
itself lead to anything but babbling. The 
something that distinguishes the babbler 
from the one whose talk makes sense can- 
not “float into existence” from nowhere 
unless miracles can occur. 

For this argument, as well as much else 
I will not indicate here, in spite of all 
shortcomings, I am grateful to White- 
head. His Process and Reality is a mag- 
nificent effort toward synthesis, toward an 
understanding that men must somehow 
achieve if they are not to force nature to 
take revenge in tyranny for the anarchy 
they have created in her realm. If I am 
allowed a guess I will say the synoptic view 
attained by Whitehead and presented in his 
Process and Reality is by far the greatest 
achievement in the intellectual world in our 
time. 
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Pigeon 


In nothing it wheels. And its wings’ 
whiteness 
On the tilted wind flashing, the gold 
Glancing from the curve of its feathering, 
on the rim 
Of nothing sing circling the empty heights, 
Sweeping the strung light, the columned 
air, 
The high halls of shadow, cloud, and wide 
blue, 
Sing long as the ringing whine of a wine- 
glass wet-fingered, 
Till the rounding wind swings humming 
Under the way of it, to lift and pillar 
The beat and whirring where it went and 
will come, 
Till the huge air is filled with its flight. 
In nothing 
It veers, banks, as though whirled 
On a string fixed firm or held by a hand 
In the small dark of its home, the hub of 
its wheeling, 
The blind-socketed loft sunk in the trees 
Low in the valley there. But no cord: 
nothing 
So safe; nothing that you can see might 
it rest 
Its trust in, where it opens its flight and 
. singing. 
For always in the cloud curdling 
Like milk in slow water, the rolling 
Storm gathers that can buffet and twist it 
Dead, in the raftered light the hawks hang 
With their eyes like braziers marking out 
A place for it in the night; in the rocks 
The large serpent watches for its alighting. 
With eyes that never close; the civet-cat 
on the mountains 
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And the cats of cities crouch in ambush 

For its stupid strut, already relishing 

The dark flesh, the blood warm to their 
teeth; even the hand 

That feeds and fosters it is not friend 
purely, 

Fattens it for food, and not even 

For its blind faith allots it for sacrifice, 

But who cannot afford a lamb 

May offer up two of these in their 
whiteness 

In token of purification after human 
birth, 

Though it is a bird most lecherous. And 
yet can be carried, 

Hooded and cooped, far from the home- 
loft, 

From all terrain that was treacherous but 
familiar. 

Over curved seas wide and featureless 

With strange winds beset, and when 
released 

Suddenly up into nothing, with nothing 

To guide or sustain it, no sign to speak. 
to put hope in, 

Like faith itself, it demands neither 

Reassurance nor justification, but turns, 

Rising into the kindless element 

And bewildering light, and with no name 
for its turning, 

Shapes one direction wherein is home. 


W. S. MERWIN 
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NOTES FROM ABROAD 


Rockets and the Highlands 


GEORGE SCOTT-MONCRIEFF 


THE RECENT DECISION to base a rocket-range 
in the Hebridean island of South Uist met 
with strong opposition in Scotland. Protest 
was at once the expression of a discontent 
that goes far back into Scottish history and 
of a concern about contemporary trends 
that is directed towards the future. 

Roughly half of the total area of Scot- 
land is Highland country. It is not all of 
it very hilly—some of the islands, in par- 
ticular, are flat—but it is a unit in the 
sense that it consists of land that is not 
readily exploited. It has no mineral wealth 
to speak of, and agriculturally it is at best 
comparatively poor. It can provide a sub- 
sistence, but can export little. Its most im- 
portant export is one not readily assessed 
in terms of money: men and women. For 
generations young people have gone out 
from the Highlands, settling in all parts of 
the world. Theirs is a healthy and vigorous 
stock. A certain austerity in their upbring- 
ing has given them resilience and an in- 
difference to hardship. They generally have 
other qualities of a kind common to the 
best type of a peasant people, patience. 
high principle, and a relaxedness in mark- 
ed contrast to the feverish activity of urban 
civilization. 

Racially, it is an over-simplification to 
refer to the Highlanders as Celts and the 
Lowlanders as more Nordic in their origins. 
Scotland is basically Celtic with a wide- 
spread Viking overlay and a small Saxon 
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incursion over the Border from Northum- 
bria. Differences in character derive rather 
from geography, climate, habitat, and his- 
tory. Wild country, difficult of access, kept 
the Highlands for long comparatively in- 
dependent of the central government. The 
islands were held for some time by Vikings 
from Norway: the Northern Isles, Orkney 
and Shetland, only coming under the Scot- 
tish Crown in 1468. The Shetlanders are 
certainly predominantly of Viking stock, 
the Orcadians are more mixed owing to 
later immigration from the mainland. Al- 
though generally included as being in the 
Highland area, the characteristics of these 
Northern Isles differ sharply from those of 
the true Highlands as typified in the Wes- 
tern Isles, the Hebrides. Race here, and 
history, play their part. Whereas Celtic 
society was based on chiefship, and the 
chief might move from place to place with- 
out founding any permanent settlement, 
the Vikings formed coastal townships where 
they wintered their longships and which 
became in due course trading centers and, 
in such places as Kirkwall in the Orkneys, 
even Cathedral cities. At the beginning of 
the fifteenth century Kirkwall, as the cap- 
ital city of the Earldom of Orkney, was a 
place of great importance, being centrally 
situated upon the northern trade-routes, 
and not, as it now is, on the mere fringe 
of Europe. It was a port of call for the 
Vikings who reached the American coast; 
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and, indeed, fifty years befcre Columbus 


found backing for his expedition, the Earl 
of Orkney was commissioning a Venetian 
navigator to explore for this lost land. A 
small but splendid Romanesque cathedral 
recalls Kirkwall’s former greatness. 


However, Orkney, the home of farmers, 
and Shetland, the home of fishermen, re- 
main, as we have said, outside the true 
Highlands whose history ran a very dif- 
ferent course. 


The clan system, commemorated now 
with a good many romantic glosses, was 
actually 2 gradual development of Celtic 
society. The wars and raids of chiefs pro- 
gressively formed for them the tightening 
allegiance of humbler people, who often 
adopted the surname of the chieftain. Only 
slowly, and with many setbacks, did the 
central government gain more than a nom- 
inal control within the sphere of influence 
of the chiefs. The process was nearly 
brought to a successful conclusion by James 
VI of Scotland about the year 1600, but 
his departure to become James I of Eng- 
land left the task uncompleted. 


After the Reformation, few of the High- 
landers at first took kindly to Calvinist 
doctrine. Some clans remained predomin- 
antly Catholic, a few were Episcopalian, 
and Montrose had their support in his 
campaign in the Stuart cause. Other reasons 
contributed to bring large Highland con- 
tingents to the support of the Stuarts in 
1715 and 1745, and they had, indeed, good 
grounds for their dissatisfaction with the 
central government, now centered in Lon- 
don and even more remote and unap- 
proachable. 


It was the Battle of Culloden, in which 
Prince Charles Edward’s forces were de- 
feated in 1746, that brought nemesis to 
the old order in the Highlands. Vindictive 
and repressive measures were taken against 
the Highianders. Many were put to death, 
many more sent as slaves to the plantations. 
Highland dress and customs were proscrib- 
ed. Strong efforts were made to extirpate 
their Gaelic language. For all his intensely 
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English outlook, it was a policy that Samuel 
Johnson on his celebrated tour to the Heb. 
rides in 1773, was to castigate with the 
quotation “They make a wilderness and 
call it peace.” 


When old scores were forgotten, or only 
romantically remembered, the chiefs found 
new interests. They set themselves up as 
grandees in London. Proud of their ancient 
lineage and the romance that, if a little tat- 
tered, still clung about their names, they 
overlooked the fact that to own twenty 
thousand acres of barren hillside did not 
really put a man upon a par with an Eng. 
lish lord who owned half as many acres of 
opulent arable land. A great many of them 
became insolvent, and in the process rack- 
rented and ruined their tenants and clans- 
men. For a time they drew an income from 
the kelp-burning, by which chemicals were 
obtained from seaweed: but foreign imports 
abruptly knocked the bottom from the 
market and brought appalling poverty. 


The next large-scale effort on the part of 
many Highland landowners to make their 
properties pay for a more expensive way 
of life was the clearing of peasant-farmers 
from their holdings and their replacement 
by large sheep-farmers from the Lowlands. 
These Highland clearances were effected 
with considerable injustice and left an 
abiding bitterness. During the course of the 
last century many of the sheep-farms failed 
to pay, and became instead reserves for 
red-deer, being let as such to sportsmen. 
Large-scale emigration that was sometimes 
little better than transportation took many 
native Highlanders overseas: others drifted 
from a life of near-starvation into the grow- 
ing industrial cities as cheap, unhappy 
labor. 

Towards the end of the century, popular 
outcry at the destitute state of the Highland 
community led to a public inquiry and the 
setting up of the Crofters’ Commission. 
Belatedly, a series of Acts of Parliament 
now confirmed the crofters, or peasant 
farmers, in their tenure of land. But the 
holdings were very small, and much land 
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still remained in the hands of larger farm- 
ers. After the 1914 war, a number of land- 
raids took place in the Outer Hebrides— 
notably in the Islands of Barra, South 
Uist, and Lewis. The Board of Agriculture 
(now the Department of Agriculture for 
Scotland) eventually confirmed the raid- 
ers in their possession, and provided loans 
and grants for the building of houses and 
steadings. Most of the land actually re- 
mained in private hands, but life was made 
easier for the small tenant. 


In spite of these considerable improve- 
ments in their administration, the drift of 
population from the Highlands has never 
been checked. Once the numbers of a par- 
ticular community dwindle below a certain 
point and there are no longer enough peo- 
ple to maintain a corporate life, dissolution 
becomes rapid and a whole area is quickly 
depopulated. We have seen this happen 
again and again. 

The reasons for the decline are many. 
High freightage and transport charges pen- 
alize the agriculture of remote places. Fish 
that were once caught locally are now 
caught by larger, more powerful boats, few 
of which are based in the Highland area. 
Indeed there has been a steady decline in 
the inshore fishing owing to trawling and 
seine-netting of a kind that is actually il- 
legal but rarely interfered with. Even the 
legislation relating to security of tenure has 
come in some ways to prove a handicap, 
since most of the holdings are too small, 
having been originally intended to provide 
a part-time subsistence. Now that there is 
little other work (very little tweed is ac- 
tually now woven in the rural areas), there 
is a need for larger holdings. Yet under 
present legislation it is often difficult to 
dispossess tenants even when, through age 
or other reasons, they are not working their 
crofts. New legislation has lately been 
framed to overcome this difficulty. 

Yet the main cause of the trouble is 
something that goes far deeper and is far 
more difficult to correct. It is based in the 
fact that Britain has for long regarded 
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herself as almost exclusively an industrial 
country. Agriculture has been seen less as 
the background to the lives of the country 
people than as a service to the townsman. 
While it is possible for the farmer of fer- 
tile country within easy reach of the cities 
to adapt his output to fluctuating demands, 
and he may obtain some Government con- 
sideration for his needs, the farmers in 
the remoter marginal lands receive the 
minimum of attention. It has even been ad- 
mitted in the House of Commons that 
legislation suitable to other areas gravely 
penalizes the Highlands, with the blunt 
rider that it was not worth making the 
necessary adjustments for so small a 
minority of the population. British farming 
is now the victim of a complicated system 
of subsidies, for which all must pay but 
many of which are of no use to the marginal 
farmer. | 


The call-up for national service proved a 
severe tax upon the shrinking Highland 
manpower: and young men uprooted often 
find it difficult to return. Even more per- 
nicious has been recent educational prac- 
tice. At the age of eleven children are taken 
from small local schools, which once pro- 
vided an, admirable education, and herded 
into larger establishments. In the remote 
places this generally means that they must 
leave home altogether. The very withdrawal 
of children from a countryside in which 
their small services are of daily value— 
herding cattle, delivering milk, helping in 
the fields—is a serious deprivation where 
labor is all too short already. The central 
schools have not proved to have any of the 
merits of a good upbringing at home: only 
on paper do they make any claim to 
achievement, the achievement of those edu- 
cational legislators who started with the 
disadvantage of not knowing what educa- 
tion is. 

Although it is now inconceivable that 
the decay of the Highland area can he 
checked without a complete change of heart 
on the part of the Westminster Govern- 
ment—involving special legislation and ad- 
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ministration adapted to conditions that are 
different from those of the rest of Britain. 
it is a fact that the southern part of what 
is known as the Long Island, the Outer 
Hebrides, had shown something of a re- 
vival. Here the island of Barra is largely 
the home of sailors. who maintain their 
families on small crofts. The next island to 
the north, Eriskay, is very small and in- 
fertile, and its population of fisherfolk is 
in much distress for the loss of the inshore 
fisheries. But beyond this again the larger 
island of South Uist has some fair arable 
land, and has, since the late War, seen the 
founding of a successful industry for the 
gathering and drying of seaweed for an 
alginate product used in a number of manu- 
facturing processes. This has provided an 
ancillary source of income to the crofter 
and greatly increased the prosperity of the 
island. 


South Uist is, moreover. one of the 
islands in which the traditional way of 
life has been best maintained, with a wealth 
of fine Gaelic song and legend. It seemed, 
therefore, particularly ruthless that this 


life should be threatened by the placing of 
a rocket-station on the most fertile stretch 
of the island, bringing large numbers of 
laborers and disconsolate military per- 
sonnel: creating a temporary boom that 
may well destroy the seaweed industry, 
and generally disrupting local life. Further 
to the north the much larger, bleaker 
Island of Lewis appears to have been 
equally suitable for the rocket-station. 
Lewis is a very poor island, the only part 
of the whole Highland area that might be 
said to be over-populated, with many of its 
people receiving financial relief of various 
kinds. It has much barren land, and the 
rocket-station would probably have proved 
at least a temporary asset: it could hardly 
have done any serious harm. Yet no reasons 
were ever offered for not siting the rocket- 
station in Lewis. Instead, with some 
specious palaver about keeping in step with 
ihe times, the range has been centered 
where the Highland way of life had best 


resisted decay and contamination. They 
make a rocket-range and call it progress. 

The Government’s action seems curiously 
cynical and irresponsible. Certainly for a 
long time there was a deep-seated suspicion, 
even fear, of the Highlands in the minds 
of most Members of Parliament sitting in 
London, inherited from the fright that city 
received when the Highland army threat- 
ened it in the year 1745. Well over a hun- 
dred years later, warships were sent to the 
Isle of Skye to intimidate unarmed crofters 
who were asking for land. 


Nor can the Westminister Government 
ever be said to have regarded the High- 
land area as other than a tiresome unit 
out of step with the rest of the country. 
Yet again and again its value as a reservoir 
of manpower has had to be admitted: 
notably in time of war. I think there is 
another element, one perhaps completely 
overlooked by our legislators. No society 
is ideal. Every phase of civilization tends 
to lose sight of certain values, even though 
it gains new ones. The countryside always 
remains a repository of quieter, perhaps 
often of profounder values than flourish 
in the more hectic life of cities. Lewis Mum- 
ford has reminded us of the work of the 
Scottish sociologist, Sir Patrick Geddes, in 
showing that the one constant factor in the 
collapse of civilizations has lain in over- 
urbanization when that has meant the irre- 
deemable impoverishment of rural life. 

It is in the Highlands of Scotland that 
Britain retains its only considerable peas- 
antry. The Highlands have long been a 
resort for townsfolk on holiday. Today 
more than ever, young people, travelling 
on foot with packs on their backs, moun- 
taineering, cruising in small craft round 
the isles, find respite and recreation in the 
Highland counties. But sea and mountain 
and wide open spaces are not enough in 
themselves to provide that necessary escape 
from vast modern conurbations. The soci- 
ety of a peasant people, living closer to 
the slower rhythm of nature, proffers a 
most necessary reminder of the bases of 
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human life. I know many people to whom 
a few weeks in the Highlands have been 
like a revelation, a restoration of values 
of which they had lost sight. A depopulated 
Highland area will no longer be able to 
offer this succor. 


In a recent. essay the political writer, 
Mr. J. M. Reid, remarking that for the 
industrial millions in Britain today it had 
become almost a point of honor “to do as 
little as possible for the highest possible 
wage,” contrasted this attitude with that of 


the Highlander to whom “the main object 
of their way of living was not wealth but 
simply life.” It is no use, Mr. Reid goes on, 
to try to “educate” the Highlander to the at- 
titude of the industrial millions: his land 
is, perhaps mercifully, too poor for that. 
But, “the old view of life, revived, extend- 
ed and adapted to use modern opportuni- 
ties more fully is the only one which is 
ever likely to work in a great part of the 
Highlands and Isles. And it is a pattern 
which the rest of the Western World could 
usefully begin to copy.” 


Villanelle For A Modern Warrior 


Young soldier, airman, sailor-king 
The earth is trembling at your potency. 
Celebrate but do not sing. 


The world’s eyes plead while worshipping. 
Your body’s strong in fighting livery, 
Young soldier, airman, sailor-king. 


A Titan everywhere you swing 
The earth a trinket at your wrist. You're 


free. 


Celebrate but do not sing. 


Kisses on your blossoming! 
Rapine in atomic latency! 
Young soldier, airman, sailor-king. 


Watch a mushroom moonfire fling 
A town in fountained ashes to the sea. 
Celebrate but do not sing. 


Spread thick your lustihood, your 


wantoning, 


To match that power to blast. Your lonely 
Laughter afterwards will ring 

As homeward echoes vanishing. 

Young soldier, airman, sailor-king, 
Celebrate but do not sing. 
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MODERN LETTERS 


Matthew Arnold: “The Dandy Isaiah” 


BASILA.SMITH 


Arnold, in some ways the most interesting of the Victorians, held by ancient 


loyalties despite his liberal associations. 


IT was A Tuesday evening in May, 1848, 
and the young man in the library of Lans- 
downe House took note that it was a quart- 
er past six. Lord Lansdowne had not yet 
returned from his Parliamentary duties as 
Lord President of the Council, but he had 
told his private secretary not to wait for 
him. So another fifteen minutes and the 
dour-faced young dandy would be off. At 
twenty-five, with the equipment of Rugby 
and Oxford behind him, life had much to 
offer, and he had already learnt to savour 
it without wasting time. He had poetry 
in him, and spring was once more visiting 
the earth: happy the man who could ob- 
serve it from the well-bred quiet of a great 
house. In such a mood, resting a book on 
his knee, he took a sheet of paper and cap- 
tured the moment by penning a letter to 
his sister Jane. “It is beginning to grow 
dusk,” he wrote, “but it has been a sweet 
day, with sun and a playing wind and a 
softly broken sky. The crocuses, which have 
long starred the lawn in front of the win- 
dows, growing like daisies out of the turf, 
have nearly vanished, but the lilacs that 
border the court are thrusting their leaves 
out to make amends. 
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“The clouds of sickness cast no stain 
upon 
Her valleys and blue hills: 
The Doubt, that assails all things, 
never won 

This faithful impulse of unfaithful wills. 

“It gets more and more gray and indis- 
tinct, and the musical clock behind me is 
quickening its pace in preparation for its 
half-hour peal; I shut this up and go.” 

What are we to think of such a vignette 
of the setting in which Matthew Arnold 
found himself during that revolutionary 
year? Lansdowne House obviously had an 
atmosphere which appealed to him; for he 
described it, with its great windows look- 
ing out on to the lawn and these same 
crocuses, in another letter addressed to his 
brother Tom in February. The musical 
clock ticking away behind him is particu- 
larly mentioned in both letters. Perhaps 
the pulse of current life is most felt in a 
dreamy building of an earlier age. It was 
here, in this “backstanding, lordly man- 
sion,” that the sounds of London reached 
him—deferentially almost—bringing from 
the square and the neighbouring streets hot 
rumours of the menacing political world. 
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The voice of a newsboy reminded him that 
the °48 revolution was seething in France. 
He passed the porter, pacing civilly to and 
fro in the hall, as he went out to buy a 
paper and see for himself the latest report 
from Paris... 


The sister who received the letter—a fine 
character, herself an accomplished scholar 
and a little older than Matt—had her sus- 
picions that the dear boy might not alto- 
gether be benefiting from the society of 
the great. For the daughters of Dr. Arnold 
continued (as Mrs. Humphry Ward has 
told us) to move within that severer orbit 
of the Westmorland household at Fox How 
—with “its strong religious atmosphere, 
its daily psalms and lessons”—where their 
widowed mother presided over the family 
destinies of the four of them, as well as 
her five sons, in a sweet vein of old-fash- 
ioned tact and tenderness which never lost 
its touch?. Matthew, so far, had remained 
loyal to the Christian claims of that home 
tradition. But was there not in him, as in 
none of the others, a worldly streak that 
might respond unpredictably to the hazards 
and complications of a more polished 
sphere? This very letter has, in truth, an 
enigmatic ring about it. Along with its 
spontaneous delight in spring flowers and 
skies does there not go a certain suggestion 
of pose, as though our promising young 
secretary were desirous to impress? And 
what particularly does he mean by bringing 
in those lines about “the Doubt that assails 
all things?” 

In the light of that volume of verses 
with which in the following year he first 
came before the world seriously as a poet, 
the conscience of the family might well 
smite them, as it then did, for entertaining 
such ungenerous forebodings*. Nor need 
posterity ever question the fundamental 
goodness of Matthew Arnold’s heart. We 
may safely say—with the evidence of Rug- 
by Chapel, and much more in the letters, to 
go upon—that there was about him from 
the start a large fund of moral seriousness, 
bound up with revérent admiration for the 
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Headmaster who was his father, and that 
this would always be likely to save him 
from the pitfalls of literary ambition and 
early success. The way he emerges in the 
Letters as a devoted husband and father 
is quite delightful. One year, in the midst 
of his school inspecting, they are all at 
Ramsgate “with pails and spades at work 
on the sand, picking shells, gathering 
daisies . . . in the fields at the top of the 
cliff, riding on donkeys, or going in a 
boat in the harbour and just outside*.” 
Another time it is August, and he is having 
his photograph taken with the family at. 
Llandudno (where “they charge extra for 
children of that age”)5. Again, on a visit io 
Oxford, before dressing to dine at the high 
table at Balliol, we find him amusing his 
boys on the river, pulling little Tom along 
in a boat while Dicky paddled himself in 
a canoe®, 


Life saw him, when he was an established 
author, much lionized in circles which he 
first entered in a junior capacity in con- 
nexion with Lord Lansdowne at Bowood, 
and later became familiar with under the 
more personal patronage of the Roth- 
schilds. From Aston Clinton he moved 
about as the honoured guest of Lord Lyt- 
ton at Knebworth, Lady Meyer at Hamp- 
den, Lord Derby at Knowsley, and so forth. 
But though it flattered him to be held in 
sophisticated conversation by Disraeli, or 
entertained by the Lovelaces and Aber- 
dares, there can be little doubt that he 
meant it when he called country-house 
visiting the parent of idleness. Whatever 
his vanity—and no-one more loved to win 
literary praise—this son of the great Dr. 
Arnold never allowed social considerations 
to come between him and his life’s work. 
Thus, on one particular occasion, after a 
splendid dinner with dancing, he stayed 
conversing with Lady de Rothschild; but 
he breakfasted next morning in his own 
room, was off in her Viennese carriage to 
the station at a quarter past eight, and 
arrived for work in a school at Covent 
Garden by ten. “These occasional appear- 
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ances in the world I like—no, I do not 
like them, but they do one good, and one 
learns something from them; but, as a 
general rule, I agree with all the men of 
soul from Pythagoras to Byron in thinking 
that this type of society is the most drying, 
wasting, depressing and fatal thing pos- 
sible.” 


None can question that, morally, Mat- 
thew Arnold always kept his head. But is 
it not conceivable that he retained in fact 
a certain element of the poseur, innocent 
enough to begin with, which landed him 
psychologically in a loss of integrity differ- 
ent in kind from that which his sisters had 
feared? He had a strange flair for pursuing 
a number of unexpected if not incompatible 
lines at once. As we have just seen, it 
pleased him to combine the prosaic routine 
of his job with a gratifying suggestion of 
sparkle from the beau monde. Certainly 
he kept his ear all the while, literally and 
metaphorically, upon the quick pace of the 
musical clock behind him. But the fact 
remains that, while never deviating from 
the path of duty, he liked to feel socially 
mobile. Nor was this a passing trait of his 
early period. Even when he had achieved 
a secure place as the most decorous of 
Victorian prophets, he liked to display a 
dash of the improbable in the cut of his 
dress and style of hair. Meredith dubbed 
him shrewdly, the “Dandy Isaiah.” No 
doubt there is a thrill in being able to 
drive a six-in-hand through life and always 
run to schedule. But there are graver risks 
when, to the desire of feeling socially ver- 
satile, there is added the taste for being 
morally the dutiful son and intellectually 
the man about town. Matthew Arnold arriv- 
ed at maturity with spectacular achieve- 
ments to shew in several quite exacting 
fields. It is a nice question whether he did 
not, with all his greatness, suffer from the 
effects of mental flirtatiousness and so come 
to be more misunderstood than he need 


have been. 
Does his biography, considered in rapid 
outline, bear out this suggestion? At home 


and at school, as is well-known, Providence 
had placed him all the time under the 
benevolent but overpowering lordship of 
an admirable father. A first taste of gaiety 
awaited him, however, at Oxford. In the 
liberating company of a band of youthful 
“exquisites,” whose modes of dress and 
discussion might have pained Dr. Arnold 
somewhat, Matthew breathed—as only a 
poet can breathe—the revolutionary tang 
that was in the air. From France came the 
challenge of Lamennais and George Sand, 
with the German figure of Goethe looming 
historically behind as the recognized moun. 
tain peak from which advanced thought in 
Europe had somehow to get its bearings. 
In England, here at hand, was Newman 
serving to provide a romantic stimulus even 
for those who did not succumb to his 
Tractarian appeal. The bitter-sweet experi- 
ence of religious doubt was something 
Matthew Arnold fed upon in company 
with his fellow-poet, Clough, who resigned 
an Oriel fellowship a little later because 
of it. Such minds were not satisfied with 
what the ecclesiastics in England had to 
say about religion or with what English 
thought generally had then to shew. In 
May, 1848, Clough was in Paris to see the 
pocket revolution at first hand, and Ar- 
nold’s poem To a Republican Friend ap- 
peared the same year. But it is significant 
that Dr. Arnold’s son, for all his Liberal 
sympathies, never toyed—as Clough of the 
Dipsychus had the instinct to toy—with 
outright paganism. He could consort with 
the academic vanguard of emancipated 
ideals and wear voguish clothes, but not 
for an instant must his moral outlook give 
way to the least mood of unguarded fun. 
He was soon to be teaching classics to the 
fifth form back at his father’s old school. 
And if that did not last long, neither did his 
three or four years in London—tantalizing 
as the prospects may have appeared—lift 
him for more than an interval out of the 
didactic path. 


Indeed, from a literary point of view, 
the die seemed to be cast rather awkwardly 
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for Matthew Arnold. In 1851, when Pal- 
merston fell, his secretaryship came to an 
end and Lord Lansdowne appointed him 
to an inspectorship of schools. Anything 
less bohemian, or less conducive to poetry, 
can scarcely be imagined. Yet, was the 
move essentially out of character with the 
man? In accepting a post which entailed 
thirty years’ exacting toil, often of a routine 
and desiccating kind, he shouldered a duty 
imposed upon him by the Arnold tradition. 
The educational mission of the father was 
continued, by conviction, in the life-work 
of his son. Could not the Liberal, no less 
than the Christian, take satisfaction in the 
fact that, whereas Thomas Arnold’s voca- 
tion was with scions of the governing class, 
Matthew laboured to bring an emancipat- 
ing purpose to bear upon the masses whose 
fate was to attend elementary schools? But 
the friend of Clough had in him a spirit 
which was to make much more of the work 
than a sort of altruistic exercise in slum- 
ming. It is evidence of genius allied with 
character that the burdens of officialdom 
never depressed Matthew Arnold from his 
high standard as a man of letters. His 
direct aspiration, however—once he knew 
the facts—was to be not an official cypher 
but the architect of a new national system 
of education. There was an indirect literary 
result because his determination involved 
him in what can only be regarded as a 
bold and brilliant subversive campaign of 
writing. While working as the subordinate 
of Robert Lowe, he made it his business by 
means of lectures and articles to overthrow 
that Minister’s policy of providing the 
nation’s schools with a cheap scheme of 
instruction in lieu of any genuine attempt 
at education. 

The legislative result which was _ ulti- 
mately achieved is rightly acclaimed as the 
victory of vision and morality over the 
forces of political cynicism. But, apart 
from this practical outcome, the expression 
of Matthew Arnold’s mind in the course of 
the struggle is worth noticing. Despite that 
urbanity of style which he maintained in 
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the controversy, he seems to have been 
stung into taking the line he did. Obtuse- 
ness of the national outlook, by rousing 
him to militant effort on behalf of a cause 
which he felt strongly at heart. has had the 
result of letting posterity see the prowess 
of his pen in a new medium. In 1865, two 
years before his poetic powers were still 
able to produce Thyrsis, he sounded the 
note of a new and peculiar sort of prophecy 
in his essay, “The Function of Criticism at 
the Present Time.” So the gage was thrown 
down. Having entered the arena of general 
controversy, he was soon drawn into a full- 
scale battle with “Philistinism”: to meet 
the volleys of retort which were directed 
upon him he shewed the calibre of his guns 
in Culture and Anarchy and enunciated 
therein the famous doctrine of “sweetness 
and light.” Matters were henceforth set 
for a course of expository development 
which gradually unfolded as a pattern of 
personal declaration. It began as a protest 
of temperament. The harshness and smug- 
ness of British Nonconformity, which Ar- 
nold met on school committees everywhere 
he travelled, was something abhorrent to 
a cultivated Anglican of the Oxford tradi- 
tion. The much-quoted passage, which 
describes that venerable city as “spreading 
her gardens in the moonlight, and whisper- 
ing from her towers the last enchantments 
of the Middle Age®,” is patently a tribute 
to the sort of spiritual allegiance which 
Newman—speaking as a clergyman in a 
still clerically-minded university—was able 
to evoke in minds which had already de- 
clared for rationalism. Dissenters had not 
always realized the sacredness of some of 
those things which may be too lightly dis- 
missed as “lost causes.” As the argument 
developed, however, Arnold’s strictures 
were seen to be aimed not only at chapel 
stewards but also against the educated 
Englishman who felt himself capable of 
giving a not unworthy account of his na- 
tion’s greatness. What, he seemed to say. in 
Essays in Criticism, what was British litera- 
ture compared with the world of letters? 
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Instead of being so smug and provincial, 
take a look at some of these foreigners you 
have scarcely heard of—Maurice and 
Eugénie de Guérin, Heine and Joubert. In 
fact, why not forget the Christian achieve- 
ment for a while and see what the orientals 
and the old pagans can teach? This was not 
merely a sort of literary eclecticism. Behind 
the idea was a view of life: everything must 
be judged by the standards of those culti- 
vated persons who are qualified to assess 
“the best that is known and thought in 
the world.” Here was something calculated 
to clash not only with crude patriotism but 
also with the claims which theology had 
always made to stand supreme in the réle 
of passing judgment. So the prophet of 
culture, having begun to preach a sort of 
literary cosmopolitanism, found himself in 
the end enunciating principles which cut 
violently across the accepted religious 
beliefs of his countrymen in general. The 
appearance of Literature and Dogma in 
1873 marked the stage when most educated 
members of the Church of England, no less 
than his original victims, had come to re- 
sent the sterilized suavity of a critic so ex- 
clusively and devastatingly moral. What 
shall we say then? Was it that Arnold, true 
to the principles he had imbibed from Con- 
tinental rationalism, stood finally revealed 
as merely the latest Victorian exponent of 
the anti-Christian movement? Another Vol- 
taire? 

To think so would be to do him an in- 
justice and to overlook some significant 
facts revealed in his letters. In the absence 
of an adequate biography, this correspond- 
dence deserves, indeed, more careful analy- 
sis than it has yet received. There are two 
matters at least in which Matthew Arnold 
has been misunderstood; and in one of 
them, as it seems, he misunderstood him- 
self. He is thought to have been a typical 
Liberal, and he went amongst men as a 
“good European.” But there was some- 
thing in the roots of his being which makes 
a travesty of both those positions. And 
that something was a kind of Virgilian 


piety. That he was essentially filial is well- 
known. But, besides being sustained in his 
educational mission by the impressions he 
received from his father at Laleham and 
Rugby, he carried with him an almost re- 
ligious devotion to the continuing influ- 
ence of home, principally symbolized at 
Fox How. His life was strung, more than 
ordinarily, upon the thread of family cor- 
respondence. Friends had a place in that 
chain of personal reports, but it was a 
minor place compared with mother and 
wife and sisters and children. The aura of 
devotion spreads beyond kith and kin to 
domestic servants and pets in a way which 
renders Matthew Arnold specially attrac- 
tive to the modern reader. When he was 
abroad, there came before him an image of 
the gamekeeper up in Rydal Head or by 
the Rotha—‘“dear old Banks . . . with his 
brown velveteen coat and fishing-rod and 
fine sagacious face®.”” He shewed a fascin- 
ated affection for his dog Max and for 
Toss, the Persian cat that used to look for 
him in bed, The whole of a most touch- 
ing letter to his wife is concerned with the 
tender burial of an aged pony, Lola, for 
whom he—away in Munich at the time—- 
was forced to tears!. Through all vicissi- 
tudes, however, the one letter which he 
never omitted any week in his life was that 
to his mother, till her death in 1873. Never 
was such a bond of family; but it is Mrs. 
Arnold, spending her long widowhood in 
the old home in Westmorland, who is the 
sacred symbol and centre of it. 


The Virgilian cast of heart, to which we 
have referred, is specially seen in Matthew 
Arnold’s intense love of the English land- 
scape. Evidence of this is by no means con- 
fined to what The Scholar-Gipsy has fixed 
for us in poetic form. In May, 1861, a char- 
acteristic letter discovers him in Berkshire. 
taking a train at half-past seven in the 
morning to enjoy a walk through the White 
Horse Vale, with the line of the downs 
duly noted and the villages clustered with 
elms. “Presently I am going to my old 
haunts in the Cumner hills,” he writes from 
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Oxford, “and shall come back with plenty 
of orchises and blue-bells. I left Wantage 
at half-past twelve, and am back here by 
two, having had a biscuit and some mulled 
claret at Didcot!*.” His botanical passion 
for flowers and trees had no national 
bounds, as can be seen in the rapturous ac- 
counts of what they shewed him during his 
second American tour’. But running 
streams were an English feature so dear 
to him that—apart from Scotland and its 
wild mountain rivers—no other country 
could ever provide scenery to satisfy him 
for long. He could exult in the country 
views of Italy with cypresses on every 
height and its pell-mell of olive, vine, fig 
and mulberry on a journey to Florence; 
but the dry water-courses of the Apennines 
were a positive pain to him in the end, and 
he longed for the rivers and brooks of his 
own land!4, 


If he had desired any compensation for 
becoming an inspector of schools, it was 
suitably bestowed in the opportunities 
which the work gave him of coming across 
places and various sorts of people he might 
not have seen. He would travel mostly by 
train, but sometimes he had to walk the 
final part of a journey or get a lift by 
wagonette®. Once, on the borders of 
Cambridgeshire, Suffolk and Essex, he 
writes—“could get nothing but a taxed cart 
and pony and a half-drunk cripple to drive 
—six miles by cross-country roads to Box- 
ford!6,” Another time he spent an October 
day in Shropshire with only a bun for 
luncheon after a cold wet ride on the te» of 
a horse omnibus!”. At Evesham he sat in the 
class-room of a girls’ school and, while the 
pupils and teacher were at work, wrote to 
his mother: “I wish you could look out of 
the window with me and see our dear old 
friend, the Avon, here a large river, and 
the Cotswolds bounding the plain, and the 
plain itself one garden’® . . .” Arnold’s 


scope for such observations was increased 
in another way. By marrying the daughter 
of a judge he was enabled to act as mar- 
shal to his father-in-law and ride with him 
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on circuit!®. So for twelve years—till Sir 
William Wightman died suddenly in the 
midst of his judicial duties at York—Ar- 
nold found hospitality in the customary 
style which county towns provided, and still 
provide, so colourfully for Her Majesty’s 
justices of assize. Thus he came to be 
perched in the court at Maidstone, writing 
home to tell of the lovely surounding 
country and the Medway in flood”®, Again 
it is Hertford, and they are lodged in the 
Castle; but, despite the activity of inspect- 
ing schools in the district and rushing 
back to see the Grand Jury sworn, there is 
(as always) time to put pen to paper and 
report about violets in the lanes. “Tomor- 
row I shall return to London, whether the 
Judge has finished here or not, but in the 
morning before I start I shall try hard to 
get into the copses towards Panshanger 
along the side of the river Mimram”’.” A 
December visit to Durham for the winter 
assizes there gave him great satisfaction, 
for he found the little city, looking from 
the Castle down its steep hill, “very grand 
and Edinburghesque.” After crossing the 
Wear by Prebends Bridge and climbing 
through the wooded banks, he got a glimpse 
of the Cathedral, such that “even Oxford 
has no view to compare with it.” His only 
disappointment was that the Dean, cele- 
brated for princely hospitality but having 
been kept waiting by two judges on a 
previous occasion, did not invite them to 
dinner”? But the favourite region for Mat- 
thew Arnold was East Anglia, and he rated 
Norwich—where he attended the Cathedral 
three times in three days to enjoy the music 
of the service—the finest of those old cities 
which retain the air of a provincial capital 

. 23, Such topographical accounts may not 
equal Cobbett’s Rural Rides for vigour of 
comment, but they remind us very convinc- 
ingly that here, besides a school inspector 
and a critic, we have a man who really 
knew and loved England. 


Whence then came the reputation that 
he was a despiser of his own country and 
countrymen? It derived, without doubt. 
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from his anxiety to be always lecturing 
them. He became, in the course of his 
cultural campaigning, eaten up with that 
jealousy for his pupils’ success which is a 
mark of the schoolmaster. In this case, of 
course, it was his nation which constituted 
the pupils. He feared lest those upon whom 
so much had been bestowed should fall be- 
hind other nations. “I have a conviction,” 
he wrote in 1865, “that there is a real, an 
almost imminent danger of England losing 
immeasurably in all ways, declining into 
a sort of greater Holland, for want of what 
I still call ideas. . . . This conviction haunts 
me, and at times even overwhelms me with 
depression; I would rather not live to see 
the change come to pass, for we shall all 
deteriorate under it. While there is time 
I will do all I can, and in every way, to 
prevent its coming to pass™.” It was a 
noble concern; but it is not surprising that, 
as the chief purveyor of home truths to 
Englishmen, he drew upon himself Herbert 
Spencer’s charge of having an “anti- 
patriotic bias.” He was, in fact, in some- 
what the same ironical position as the 
leaders of the Oxford Movement had been 
when their very zeal for the Church which 
they loved caused them to be regarded us 
its enemies. The censorious spirit so evident 
in Matthew Arnold was due to his patriot- 
ism. It was for that reason that he assumed 
the office—as Richard Garnett put it—of 
“detector-general of the intellectual failings 
of his own nation.” 


The Tractarians, who were so self-con- 
sciously English, actually represented a 
religious force which was anything but 
nationalistic in essence. It was the reverse 
with the author of Culture and Anarchy. 
We find him, indeed, reading Coleridge’s 
Life of Keble and thanking God for “papa’s 
immense superiority to all the set” in the 
Oxford Movement because he was above 
their narrow concern for a domestic 
issue*. And if Dr. Arnold was a man of 
European outlook, how much more so must 
his enlightened son have been, nurtured 
upon George Sand and Goethe and all that 


those two beacons of the wider culture had 
led him to? 


Never, probably, did he feel so sure of 
this as in the spring of 1865, when he was 
commissioned by the government to make 
an eight months’ tour of the Continent in 
order to study the educational systems of 
other States. The prospect for him was 
certainly congenial, for there still lurked 
the dandy within the educationist. He left 
the shores of England conscious of being 
very much a citizen of the world. To trace 
his reactions from country to country is, 
however, most revealing. The letters start, 
of course, from France, where he notes 
after pacing the Tuileries that, as Europe 
gets richer and richer, so Paris will be seen 
more and more as the capital of Europe”®. 
But soon the itch to measure and compare 
all men in the Arnoldine scale is at work, 
and the much-bruited deficiencies of the 
British character begin to fade, ever so 
slightly, as the critic sees Frenchmen at 
close quarters. “Heaven forbid that the 
English nation should become like this 
nation; but Heaven forbid also that it 
should remain as it is. If it does, it will 
be beaten by America on its own line, and 
by the Continental nations on the Euro- 
pean line?’.” France, he comes to fear, is 
as much without the grand air as England: 
but he looks for better things in Italy and 
Germany .. . Once over the Alps, he is 
enraptured—as who is not?—by all the 
sights and associations of glory. But then 
it comes once more to be an assessing of 
peoples. The Italians are distinguished 
amongst all Europeans by their scientific 
intellect on 24 May, but on 21 June he 
had come round regretfully to “papa’s 
feeling about the Italians, and I cannot but 
think this a fair-weather kingdom”*.” Send 
in 80,000 French, English or Germans, and 
they would overrun the land in _ three 
months without opposition! Refinement, it 
appears, is not everything. “My opinion of 
the Italians,” concludes our European 
traveller the following day, “from all I 
have seen of them, is very unfavourable”®.” 
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Next come Lake Como and the magnificent 
Alpine valleys; but the Swiss, alas, are the 
“most bourgeois of nations®®.” (His poor 
opinion of Holland had been registered on 
a previous tour, and as for the Belgians, 
they were “on the whole, the most con- 
temptible people in Europe”*'). Need we 
ask about Germany? Visiting there is a 
waste of time, “partly because the Germans. 
with their hideousness and commonness, 
are no relief to one’s spirit but rather 
depress it®*.” So the apostle of culture, be- 
ginning his grand tour with high hopes of 
the European mind, shrinks progressively 
down to the everyday stature of an incura- 
ble Anglo-Saxon. “All I see abroad makes 
me fonder of England, and yet more and 
more convinced of the general truth? . .” 
ete. 

The fact is that Matthew Arnold over 
the course of his busy life travelled a good 
deal on the Continent and was far better 
qualified than most to absorb the signifi- 
cance of much that he saw. His official 
journeys in 1859 and 1865, when he was 
compiling data about schools, bore fruit 
in reports which must always do him credit 
in the cause which he served so well. But 
the incidental reactions, which we have 
noted, go to endorse a suspicion that he 
approached his cultural mission in general 
with the sort of outlook we should except 
in a young military attaché. Leaving aside, 
in his case, brute survival as a motive, it 
always seemed to be implied that there was 
a competition in progress with a sort of 
international prize-giving arranged to take 
place at the end of time. A single but re- 
vealing remark must suffice to illustrate 
what we mean. He would be sorry, he says 
in a letter to old Mrs. Arnold, to be any- 
thing but an Englishman; “but I know that 
this native instinct which other nations. 
too, have does not prove one’s superiority, 
but that one has to achieve this by undeni- 
able excellent performance**.” The infer- 
ence here that some nation is going to 
dominate—and that if he can have his 
way it shall be England—seems to have 
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been a pre-occupying motive in Matthew 
Arnold’s life, and one which it never oc- 
curred to him to question. 


Now if his cosmopolitanism was more 
apparent than fundamental and if, as we 
have suggested, it disguised a special form 
of patriotic anxiety, there is equal reason to 
question another aspect of him which would 
be puzzling if we accepted it at its face 
value. To be precise, the Liberalism with 
which Arnold is associated needs some 
scrutiny. Politically, we know, his affection 
for the party of that name was not great. 
“Neither Liberal nor Conservative Govern- 
ments,” he wrote in 1866, “will do for the 
nation what it most wants; but perhaps a 
Liberal Government flatters and foments 
most of its worst faults®”; and eight years 
later he reminded Lady de Rothschild that 
Liberalism did not seem to him “quite the 
beautiful and admirable thing” which the 
party in general supposed it®®, In the wider 
sense, too, he could not help detesting that 
“middle-class Liberalism”—part political, 
part commercial, part sectarian, but in 
every aspect quantitative and vulgar— 
which had been the basic enemy when 
Newman came to bring light into the 
world. In the same breath that he declares 
this, however, he mentions that “other and 
more intelligent forces” were opposed to 
that famous revival of religious devotion 
and doctrine*’, Whatever his sentiment for 
the tone of the Oxford Movement, Arnold 
had certainly ranged himself with those 
intellectual forces which went about to 
supersede it. If he himself is called a Liber- 
al. therefore, he deserves the label not for 
political reasons but because it was in theol- 
ogy rather than anything else that he took 
up a position which Newman—and many 
who did not go with Newman to Rome— 
would have abhorred. 


Yet his alignment with Stanley against 
dogmatic Christianity raises another prob- 
lem. Since he was not by nature impious, 
what was his motive in striving so earnestly 
to dilute the Faith almost to the point of 
abolishing it altogether? Not philosophical 
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Liberalism, but simply this: he wanted to 
save Christian morality and with it, as a 
natural inheritance, those cultural institu- 
tions of Christianity which had become 
part of civilized life. In his view it would 
still be a public advantage to have “a 
Church which is historical as the State 
itself is historical, and whose order, cere- 
monies, and monuments reach, like those 
of the State, far beyond any fancies and 
devisings of ours®.” His position was 
avowedly that of the outwardly Anglican 
man, in favour of continuing the Establish- 
ment, but for whom rationalism had de- 
stroyed any belief in the supernatural. 
Creeds and formularies were henceforth, he 
would say, an anachronism which—with 
the spread of education—could only serve 
to alienate people from that core of moral 
teaching which was the abiding element in 
the Gospel, and which would remain a 
natural and vital need for the human race*’, 
Putting it another way, because the essen- 
tials were social and humane, not meta- 
physical, the practical thing was to pre- 
serve men’s respect for Christian principles 
of conduct, and also keep them embraced, 
for the community’s sake, within the na- 
tional Church. For there lay, embodied in 
the Anglican settlement, rich and tolerant 
traditions too precious to be dissipated in 
the course of a merely theological crisis. 
Understood in these terms, Matthew Ar- 
nold’s mission—in the field of ideas as in 
the field of administrative education—was 
to refine in order to preserve. It was the 
grand purpose of his father more fully 
deployed. For the Liberalism of the Ar- 
nolds can be taken to be always a means 
to an end; and for that reason it may be 
doubted whether they were true Liberals at 
all. Theirs ultimately was not a doctrine of 
individualism, looking towards the removal 
of all arbitrary restraints; rather it was the 
vision of a readjusted community, strongly 
but sweetly held together by perpetuating 
in itself the essential features of a Christian 
civilization. 


Yet there is a notable difference between 
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father and son. Thomas Arnold was a reli- 
gious man who thought it necessary to 
loosen up the parts in order to retain the 
whole. Matthew Arnold felt that there was 
much more to jettison than his father’s 
generation had been prepared to forgo”. 
For he was no longer religious in the 
orthodox sense but a man in whose sensi- 
tive heart the natural pieties had to suppiy 
the place of religion. On the basis of accept- 
ing and championing—and in his own life 
seeking honourably to fulfil—the moral 
teachings of Jesus, he paid the homage 
which his filial nature owed to the home 
and the Church which had given him the 
dearest things on earth. The obligations of 
a religious upbringing, which are so touch- 
ingly evident in Carlyle’s letters to his 
Presbyterian mother in Scotland, operated 
upon this son of an English parsonage in 
a much more subtle way. The reader will 
look in vain for any trace of interior strug- 
gle in the letters which he wrote to his 
family. The bonds of affection were main- 
tained, and every bit of progress towards 
the attainment of his practical ideals was 
duly reported. But no questions were 
asked—on either side, it seems—about 
religious sanctions and motives. At some 
unrecorded moment, faith had apparently 
been exchanged for a sunny form of ration- 
alism without a pang*!. Skepticism left, 
perhaps, no sense of emptiness in a life 
where the traditions of domestic love and 
the interests of the high Arnoldine vocation 
were so warm and active. 

Religion had gone; but obligation re- 
mained. It is significant that Matthew Ar- 
nold tolerated but never quite approved of 
Harriet Martineau. In him the rejection of 
orthodoxy was not allowed to upset the life 
of balanced decorum. The reasons which, 
as we have seen, gave conformity a respect- 
able place within his proclaimed version of 
nineteenth-century Christianity, tallied with 
the personal factors which made him in 
private life so amiable a conformist. As a 
pro-Christian he went on studying the 
Bible with profound and scholarly atten- 
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tion. As a pro-Anglican he continued quite 
sincerely to go to church and be, in his 
own quiet way, a champion of the clergy. 
May it not be that his very Liberalism was 
always pro-Conservative in intention be- 
cause—like the rest of his intellectual po- 
sition—it was psychologically contained 
within the framework of certain old and 
simple loyalties? 
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Alien in the Rye 


ALBERT FOWLER 


The modern American disciples of Rousseau in fiction adhere to the delusion 
that man is naturally good and society naturally evil. 


J. D. SALINGER’S PICTURE of man sick- 
ened by society reflects the idea pro- 
pounded by Rousseau and the disciples 
of naturalism of the individual born good 
and corrupted by his institutions. Both 
in the novel The Catcher in the Rye and 
in the stories like For Esme—with Love 
and Squalor he shows an_ adolescent 
trailing clouds of childhood and very 
much at odds with the world. The argu- 
ment that Salinger has inherited from a 
long tradition of writers is that nature is 
norm and ideal, civilization the alien and 
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warping form imposed against the grain. 
Many have been the voices raised in sup- 
port of this theme, and none more signi- 
ficant for the present century than that of 
Sigmund Freud who said: “My secret 
conclusion was: since we can only regard 
the highest civilization of the present as 
disfigured by a gigantic hypocrisy it fol- 
lows that we are organically unfit for it.” 

The cause of the alienation is placed at 
the doors of schools, churches, business 
houses, government bureaus. They are 
charged with thwarting human aspira- 
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tions, frustrating conscience, outraging 
sensitivity. Salinger’s stand for the indi- 
vidual and against the world, for the 
heaven of inner desire and opposed to 
the hell of outward circumstance, brings 
up the question posed by the disciples of 
naturalism how deep the split is between 
moral man and immoral society. Is it a 
superficial alienation, a literary idea 
caught between the covers of a book, a 
figure of speech confined to the imagina- 
tive events of novel and story, or does it 
have roots in the behavior of real men 
and women in everyday life? Is this a 
romantic notion handed down through 
two centuries of naturalism, or a_ basic 
flaw in the makeup of the western body 
social? 

Although Freud was explicit in his be- 
lief that man is being constrained almost 
to the breaking point by social code and 
convention, his famous disciple and biog- 
rapher Ernest Jones does not place Saling- 
er’s novel in this frame of reference. His 
review of The Catcher in the Rye dis- 
tinguishes between actual alienation and 
the sense of alienation he finds in Holden 
Caulfield, whose feeling of being cut off 
from his fellows, from parents, friends, 
school and society, Dr. Jones insists has 
been common to every sensitive adolescent 
- for the past two hundred years. He con- 
siders it only a phase of growing up, only 
an intimation and intuition of disaffection. 


Despite Ernest Jones’ and a few other 
unsympathetic reviews, the critics general- 
ly have dealt kindly with the novel, and 
Salinger’s stories have enjoyed an im- 
pressive vogue in T'he New Yorker. He is 
praised as intelligent, poignant, profound; 
his writing original, serious, and beauti- 
ful. Now the Western Humanities Review 
has presented an evaluation of the body 
of his work under the title J. D. Salinger: 
Some Crazy Cliff by Arthur Heiserman 
and James E. Miller, Jr. What they have 
to say about the alienated individual de- 
serves careful attention. 
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They place The Catcher in the Rye in 
the epic tradition of the Quest, which 
seems to them the most profound in 
western fiction, and range Holden Caul- 
field beside those great outcasts, Stephen 
Dedalus, Hans Castorp, Huck Finn and 
Prince Myshkin. The young man is pic- 
tured full of love and courage, innocent 
and good, a wise sheep forced into lone 
wolf’s clothing. He pierces the shams and 
deceits and vulgarity of a phony society 
which botches things so terribly that at 
last Holden has no escape except a mental 
institution. 


The final sentences of this perceptive 
Salinger analysis give an answer to the 
question how deep the present split is 
between the individual and his society. 


As we leave Holden alone in his 
room in the psychiatric ward, we are 
aware of the book’s last ironic incon- 
gruity. It is not Holden who should 
be examined for a sickness of the mind, 
but the world in which he has so- 
journed and found himself an alien. 
To “cure” Holden, he must be given 
the contagious, almost universal dis- 
ease of phony adultism; he must be 
pushed over that “crazy cliff.” 


This position can be buttressed by simi- 
lar remarks by other writers in the uni- 
versity quarterlies. Lawrence Lipton, in 
his Disaffiliation and the Art of Poveriy 
in the Chicago Review, says Holden rebels 
against the moral cowardice of an age 
that jails the victims and lets the criminals 
rule. Lipton supports Nelson Algren’s 
opinions expressed in The Man with the 
Golden Arm that society creates the sinner. 
that the guilty ones are the judges and 
the lawyers, and that the writer’s duty is 
forever with the accused. This idea that 
society is so meanly organized it forces 
the individual to perpetrate villainies 
goes back to Dostoievski, as Algren points 
out, and beyond the Russian to Rousseau 
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and to an age which discarded the disci- 
pline of the church for personal freedom, 
the bondage to manual labor for scientific 
technology. 


The novelist’s right to condemn society 
without fear of criticism has been de- 
fended by Wayne Burns in The Novelist 
as Revolutionary in the Arizona Quarterly. 
He claims that first and foremost the 
novelist is an artist, and as such cannot 
be judged on the basis of moral and reli- 
gious values. If he is not granted com- 
plete and unqualified freedom to write as 
he pleases, Burns argues, the novelist must 
somehow contrive to wrest that freedom 
from society or cease to be an artist. 


This is the price of modern fictional 
art; and if we are to pay that price, we 
must be prepared to accept and encour- 
age the serious novelist as we do the 
scientist—as a kind of licensed mad- 
man and revolutionary. 


The pertinent part of the bargain is 
that while the artist is free to castigate 


society for its sins, society is warned to 
withhold its criticism of the artist for fear 
of maiming or killing him. It is on the 


naturalistic premise that the good is found _ 


in the individual and the evil in society 
that such a bargain can be struck. 


The argument that the world is sick and 
that its sickness is forcing the healthy 
person to alienate himself from society 
gains strength from the widespread and 
continuing growth of mental disturbance 
like that of Holden Caulfield. The neu- 
rotic and psychotic constitute an increas- 
ing group that is crowding the capacity 
of mental institutions and living a sepa- 
rate existence largely cut off from the 
main body social. An occasional doctor, 
psychiatrist, and religious teacher is con- 
vinced it would be dangerous to try to 
persuade the neurotic to adjust to his 
society because that society may be too 
sick to insure its own survival. They de- 
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scribe him as a fascinating and beautiful 
rebel, one of the few in a moribund cul- 
ture who is spiritualiy alive. a wise 
seeker from whom a desperately ill world 
has much to learn. To ask him to accept 
his environment and his institutions would 
be to propose that he exchange a precious 
if precarious health for a mortal affliction. 

Further support for the belief that a 
breach too deep for bridging has been 
opened between the individual and society 
may be found in the current fear of sub- 
version and the cry for loyalty oaths and 
security screens. Even the occasionally 
hysterical investigations of so-called un- 
American activities might be cited as 
evidence of a dread that the body social 
is split by disaffection. But this aspect of 
the argument is clouded by the presence 
of contrary witnesses, and if there are in- 
dividuals seceding from society there are 
others like the Negroes who are beginning 
to leave their ghetto status and join as 
partners and equals in the business ‘of 
building a stronger community. 


Salinger expresses the alienation in an- 
other way by contrasting the child with “ 
the adult, early innocence and goodness 
with later cynicism and corruption, on the 
naturalistic theory that the farther one 
goes from the purity of the cradle the 
more tainted one becomes from contact 
with society. As a child Holden Caulfield 
had known truth and “non-phoniness,” say 
the authors of the Western Humanities 
Review evaluation, and he retains the 
courage and wisdom to refuse to com- 
promise with adulthood and its necessary 
adulteries. They confess that his heroism, 
like that of Dostoievski’s princely idiot, 
finally drives him out of his mind, but 
they insist the hero must either flee his 
institutions or defy them in the search for 
what is real. These critics see beyond the 
romantic aspect of their argument, for 
they realize how horrified Wordsworth 
would have been at Freud’s discoveries 
about the child as father of the man and 
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they declare that when Freud made the 
cult of childhood clinical he made it 
rampant. 


The goal of Holden’s quest is what 
Heiserman and Miller describe as_ that 
inner peace found in the midst of nature 
“when you're naked of civilization and in 
company with an outcast more untarnished 
and childlike than yourself . . .”” The figure 
of the hunter seems to them to personify 
man stripped to his essence because in 
this role he has left behind him, like the 
boy in Faulkner’s story The Bear, what- 
ever is unnatural or convenient. They feel 
the wilderness requires an integrity of 
life from the man who faces it alone, a 
courage and a fury which lie at the core 
of human nature unspoiled by contact 
with society. 

Is the flight from civilization prompted 
by an unusual maturity or by an undisci- 
plined nostalgia for childhood? Is it based 
on a wise appraisal of a society stricken 
beyond rescue or on an inherited assump- 
tion that society is evil? As one studies 
Heiserman’s and Miller’s evaluation of 
Salinger, his reverence for childhood, his 
canonization of the child’s innocence and 
inability to do any wrong, make one 
wonder whether there is about him some 
bias against manhood, against the choices 
and conciliations the adult must make in 
everyday life. And one is moved to wonder 
further whether some of the disaffected 
refuse the challenge of their society 
partly because it necessitates the response 
of a mature mind and educated emotions. 


Much of the persuasive power in 
Salinger’s naturalism stems from the arti- 
ficial division it makes between the good 
and the evil. The world of experience is 
a bewildering combination of good and 
evil, and neither in society nor in the 
individual is the good or the bad to be 
found by itself. If the novelist is free to 
do what the disciples of naturalism have 
done with impunity since Rousseau. to 
separate good from bad, to endow the 


hero with the good qualities and his so- 
ciety with the bad ones, this falsification 
will continue to charm the reader as long 
as it can command belief. The weakness of 
naturalism becomes apparent whenever it 
tackles the problem of evil as part of the 
makeup of the individual without foisting 
it off on the external world. 


It is convenient and comforting to for- 
get that almost as soon as Rousseau pro- 
claimed man was born good, his contem- 
porary the Marquis de Sade proclaimed 
man was born evil. It is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to dismiss Sade’s 
maleficent individual as a force in his- 
tory after the series of events that werc 
touched off in 1914 and 1939. Naturalism 
has been about as busy celebrating malef- 
icent as his beneficent counterpart, and 
his friends and defenders form a famous 
line from Sade through Baudelaire to 
Nietzsche. So little attention has been paid 
to this side of naturalism, however, tha! 
it is hard to name more than a handful 
of well reasoned books devoted to the sub- 
ject, notable among which are Mario 
Praz’ The Romantic Agony and Albert 
Camus’ The Rebel. But enough work has 
heen done to show that as long as Rous- 
seau’s idea of man good in essence per- 
sists, Sade’s idea of man evil in essence 
will flourish beside it. 

If it is true that Salinger follows Rous- 
seau in concentrating the good in his 
adolescent hero Holden Caulfield and con- 
centrating the evil in the surrounding 
environment, Heiserman and Miller aid 
the process by making explicit what they 
believe he implied. They have set this 
novel beside the work of the greatest 
writers, raising it to the high level of a 
holy quest and teasing from it implica- 
tions of the tremendous. They find here 
the search for Virtue and Truth in the 
face of grave danger. “The phoniness of 
society forces Holden Caulfield to leave 
it. . . . For Holden loves the world more 
than the world can bear.” But for him. 
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they explain, there is no Ithaca that waited 
for Ulysses after his trials. “Ithaca has not 
merely been defiled by a horde of suitors; 
it has sunk beneath waves of phoniness.” 
To be a catcher of men as Holden wanted 
to be, to save them from the crazy cliff 
of destruction, is possible only at the price 
of breaking with the world. “To be good 
is to be a ‘case,’ a ‘bad boy’ who con- 
founds the society of men.” According to 
this searching interpretation, Holden is a 
truly tragic figure, a wanderer with no 
place to call his own, a pilgrim kept for- 
ever from Jerusalem. 


It is as a critique of the contemporary 
world that Harvey Breit in The Atlantic 
Monthly considered the novel a failure. 
Its seriousness seemed always over- 
whelmed by the greater power of the 
comic element, and he found the book a 
brilliant tour de force capable of making 
the reader laugh aloud. Again and again 
the reviews refer to the quality of Sal- 
inger’s humor, and one is tempted at the 
beginning of The Catcher in the Rye to 
wonder whether it will turn out to be a 
side-splitting satire on the modern ro- 
mantic theme of the good man in a naugh- 
ty world. Heiserman and Miller under- 
stand how common is the writer’s flight 
into the Eden of innocence, how nonexis- 
tent was Rousseau’s noble savage, and 
how obsessed western literature has been 
since his time with the charms of child- 
hood as solutions to social problems. But 
in spite of their insight these critics insist 
with Eudora Welty that the distinctive 
mark of Salinger’s humor is its ability to 
intensify the heartbreak and the horror, 
to bring out the catch in the throat that 
accompanies all the laughs. It is important 
to them not that he has a saving sense of 
the comical but that he uses it to point up 
the tragic, to make his hero’s plight more 
poignant. 
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In the light of their critical analysis 
Salinger appears to be presenting a trage- 
dy without a catharsis. As they interpret 
his message it seems to be a counsel of 
despair. In it one catches an echo of 
Freud’s remark: “We have to abdicate, 
and the Great Unknown, He or It, lurking 
behind Fate, will sometime repeat such an 
experiment with another race.” Civiliza- 
tion is pictured here as phony beyond 
succor, the individual as casting loose 
from society and taking with him whoever 
he can rescue at the risk of his life. This 
dismay at the evil of the external world, 
this tendency to throw up one’s hands in 
horror and withdraw from the body social 
in desperation at its depravity, seems to 
be the result of the Rousseau wedge driven 
between good and evil, confining the good 
in the individual and the evil in social 
institutions. 

Rousseau’s assumption of man noble 
and innocent at birth, endowed by nature 
with all beautiful and loveable qualities 
only to have them tainted and poisoned 
by contact with society, has held an enor- 
mous appeal ever since the west began to 
discard the discipline of the church and 
to depend for i{s existence on the technol- 
ogy of rennin the seventeenth cen- 
tury on men have been fascinated with 
the possibility that the church had misled 
them, that perhaps they were not born 
both good and evil, perhaps life was not 
a battleground between the good and the 
bad but was instead a paradise of virtue 
waiting to welcome them once they could 
see through the church’s deception. But 
no matter how hard they have tried to 
believe in the human soul as essentially 
good they have never succeeded in ridding 
it of the essence of evil. The shining 
figure of Rousseau is forever shadowed 
by Sade, and the good and evil they argue 
for continue to struggle together in the 
individual as well as in society. , 
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Cathedral and Crusade: Studies of the 
Medieval Church, 1050 - 1350, by 
Henri Daniel-Rops, translated by John 
Warrington. E. P. Dutton. $10. 


AS THE DIVINE DRAMA, recorded by St. 
Luke, mounts toward its climax, there oc- 
curs a cryptic text (22: 38) when Our 
Lord, warning the disciples that they will 
henceforth be regarded as outlaws, ad- 
vises them to sell their cloaks and to buy 
swords; whereupon, “See, Lord, they told 
him, here are two swords. And he said to 
them, That is enough.” For the heirs of 
the Apostles, the men of the great period 
of Christendom, 1050-1350, this text be- 
came the basis of a famous medieval the- 
ory of power, the Doctrine of the Two 
Swords, which founds its best expression in 
the words of St. Bernard of Clairvaux, for 
whom the two swords represented the 
spiritual and the temporal power: “Both 
belong to Peter; one of them he actually 
wields, the other is at his disposal as and 
when circumstances require. Referring to 
the latter, our Lord told his Apostle: ‘Put 
up thy sword in its scabbard.’ It was Pe- 
ter’s sure enough, but not to draw with his 
own hand.” 

The development of the Doctrine of 
the Two Swords, the attempts to implement 
it, its vicissitudes, triumphs, and failures, 
these are the threads suggesting the motif 
of the third volume, the first to be trans- 
lated into English, of Mr. Henri Daniel- 
Rops’ monumental (the word here is used 
most advisedly) Histoire de l’Eglise du 
Christ, under the title of Cathedral and 
Crusade. Vast as is the scope of M. Daniel- 
Rops’ Histoire, which has now been ex- 
tended through a fourth volume, L’Eglise 
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de la Renaissance et de la Reforme (Li- 
brairie Arthéme Fayard, 1955) the volume 
now available to English readers is com- 
plete in itself, requiring no previous study 
of the earlier parts, L’Eglise des Apétres 
et des Martyres (1948) and L’Eglise des 
Temps Barbares (1950). Standing alone, 
Cathedral and Crusade is history in the 
grand manner, luminous and penetrating, 
such as rarely appears in the twentieth or 
any other century, such as is worthy a 
member of [Académie Francaise to which 
M. Daniel-Rops was elected in 1955 simul- 
taneously to his being invested by Pius 
XII with the order of the Grand Cross of 
St. Gregory. 


Where G. G. Coulton, despite his crabbed 
and curious erudition, has succeeded only 
in piecing together unsympathetic and dis- 
torted medieval panoramas which are 
patchwork, M. Daniel-Rops has woven a 
tapistry depicting fully the abundant va- 
riety without sacrificing the unit of a 
truly great era, heralded late in the ninth 
century by Pope John VIII’s application 
of the term Christianitas (“hitherto .. . 
used in an abstract sense, to signify the 
Faith of Christ, or the fact of being a 
Christian”) to a “concrete entity, the tem- 
poral society of mankind.” Christendom 
was born, and to the world of the eleventh 
century, its significance dawned high in the 
Apennines, in 1077, when the Emperor 
Henry IV, barefoot and in sackcloth, shiv- 
ered three wintry days at Canossa, while 
the Countess Matilda and cardinals plead- 
ed with Gregory VII until the deposed peni- 
tent “prostrated himself before the stocky 
little man in whom shone forth the power 
of the Apostle.” Christendom comes of 
age, hopefully, in the year 1111, with a 
youthful Bernard of Clairvaux, surveying 
across a lush Burgundian scene, the patch 
of dark forest concealing a monastery, the 
versatile and poised spiritual athlete whose 
words keynote the age: “I am not one 
of those who say that the peace and free- 
dom of the Church is harmful to the Em- 
pire, or that the Empire’s prosperity is 
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harmful to the Church. On the contrary, 
God, who is the author of both, has linked 
them in a common destiny on earth, not 
for the sake of internecine strife but that 
they may strengthen one another.” 


Christendom reaches its meridian, per- 
haps, if not in Bernard’s hopeful vision, on 
the field of Legnano, the corpse of the im- 
perial standard bearer stiffening, while 
Barbarossa dutifully held the stirrup of 
Alexander III and received from him the 
papal kiss of peace; while the great ca- 
thedrals of Notre Dame, Canterbury, and 
Soissons were a-building; while Baldwin 
IV of Jerusalem, his flesh rotting from 
leprosy, heroically hurled back the forces 
of Saladin. In the full sun of Christen- 
dom’s afternoon, St. Francis wagered the 
Sultan of Egypt his divinely impulsive life, 
in a fiery oven, against that embarrassed 
paynim’s baptism; St. Thomas, confessing 
that mystical contemplation had taught 
him things “compared with which all writ- 
ings are mere straw,” precisely adjusted 
the parts of his Summa; St. Louis in his 
hairshirt, held holy sway over France, dy- 
ing as a crusader, of cholera, in Tunisia; 
Innocent III, the ablest of the Popes, ad- 
ministered the See of Peter, guardian of 
Sicily, suzerain of England. 


But history cannot stay the arc of the 
sun in whose rays Boniface VIII mistak- 
enly thought he could still bask, when, in 
1300, appearing too confidently in public, 
wearing the imperial insignia, he was pre- 
ceded by two swords and the cry of his 
heralds: “I am Cesar! I am the Emperor!” 
Three years later, the sun suddenly dropped 
below the horizon, when the minions of 
Philip the Fair of France, bursting doors 
upon a deserted and praying Boniface, 
placed him under an arrest which an out- 
raged populace thwarted, to return him 
from Agnani to Rome, where a month 
later he died of a humiliation that is the 
old age of Christendom. And an era has 
ended to the sound, or dubious rumor of 
the sound, heard round the world, of the 
blow in the face which Sciarra Colonna 
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was alleged to have struck Boniface at 
Agnani; but, rumor or fact, Dante, be- 
holding his enemy Boniface succumb to 
the insult, cried out “in horror at this 
sudden collapse of Peter’s throne.” In the 
twilight of an epoch, it remained for the 
poet to write the epical summa which was 
Christendom’s epitaph; to lament (/nferno, 
XIX, 115-17) the Donation of Constantine 
with bitter tears of human hindsight: “Ah, 
Constantine! to how much ill gave birth, 
not thy conversion, but that dower which 
the first rich Father took from thee”; to 
diagnose (Purgatorio, XVI, 127-9) the 
fatal malady: “The Church of Rome, by 
confounding two powers in herself, falls 
into the mire, and fouls herself together 
with her burden.” 


But the burden was not that only of 
the Church; it was that of all Christendom, 
the Two Swords, which for three centuries 
was not only a Doctrine, but a problem 
extending down to the ruins of time. We 
can do no better than to quote M. Daniel- 
Rops’ (p. 167) statement of it: 


The spiritual and moral problem 
which the Church endeavored so cour- 
ageously to solve was not the only one 
with which she was confronted; for in 
order to accomplish her supernatural 
mission, it was necessary that she should 
clarify her relations with the civil pow- 
er. The two realms of authority appear 
at first sight to be unconnected; actu- 
ally they are inseparable. Christ Him- 
self emphasized that the Church is “not 
of this world;” her essential purity tends 
to raise her above the things of earth. 
Nevertheless, her works lie in this 
world, among men, within the frame- 
work of their interests and institutions. 
She can no more be indifferent to the 
laws upon which her freedom depends 
than to those material resources which 
enable her ministers to carry out their 
supernatural function. She is a spiritual 
society, foreshadowing the City of God; 
but she is obliged to maintain close con- 
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tact with the City of the World, and that 
is no easy task. 

The problem is everlasting. It is the 
most difficult of all those which Chris- 
tendom has been called upon to solve; 
and if no satisfactory solution has yet 
been found, it is surely because none 
exists, because it is in the nature of 
things that there should be continual 
tension between the spiritual and tem- 
poral order. Three situations are pos- 
sible. The secular power may be op- 
posed to the Church upon ideological 
grounds, which means persecution; or 
the State may ignore religious activity 
and treat the spiritual society as non- 
existent, which means neutrality. But 
persecution had ended in the fourth 
century, and neutrality was quite un- 
thinkable in the Middle Ages; so there 
remained a third possibility, collabora- 
tion. 


Except when Peter impetuously drew the 


sword of temporal power, which was his 
“sure enough, but not to draw with his 
own hand,” the choice of persecution, neu- 
trality, or collaboration was that of the 
civil power, not of the Church, which oc- 
cupied the position, perilously difficult but 
not impossibly anomalous, of “a society 
within a society.” As much “collaboration” 
(in the admirable root sense of that word) 
as the Church could actually get, or real- 
istically expect, would come from a great 
saint, a Louis IX of France, who, ever 
mindful of the duties of his secular magis- 
tracy and remembering his spiritual obli- 
gations, could reconcile the double burden, 
while, at the same time, he did “not hesi- 
tate to speak his mind . . . upon excessive 
increases of ecclesiastical taxation,” nor 
permit “interference from Rome with his 
own politics.” From such a magistrate as 
St. Louis, the Church could hope for a 
collaboration freely cooperative, born of 
charity and based on justice. But not all 
monarchs were so obviously saints as was 
Louis, who was canonized in the hearts of 
the common people long before the Bull 


of Boniface VIII made official the recogni- 
tion of the Church. Yet where, in varying 
degrees, such collaboration as that of St. 
Louis did exist, born of a love “dyed in 
the blood of Christ,” Christendom, care- 
fully distinguished by M. Daniel-Rops from 
the Church, which was its major premise, 
did exist, and more than did exist, did 
flourish, producing the marvellous accom- 
plishments of the Middle Ages. Such was 
Christendom under the Doctrine of the Two 
Swords, which were sometimes extended 
parallel in the cause of Christ, sometimes 
crossed, sometimes standing at cautiously 
lowered points, but never both sheathed at 
one and the same time for three centuries. 


Yet Cathedral and Crusade is more than 
the history of the Doctrine of the Two 
Swords; it is truly the history of the 
Church of the God-Man, in its broadest, 
most Catholic and even catholic sense, of 
a society baptized in His Name, wayfaring 
pilgrims passing through the three cen- 
turies of Christendom. What is Christen- 
dom? One may bound it in time, as does 
M. Daniel-Rops, between 1050 and 1350. 
One may describe it geographically, as ex- 
tending from Scandinavia and Iceland in 
the North to north African missions in the 
South; from schismatic (but still Chris- 
tian) Byzantium, the short-lived Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, and Poland in the 
East, to Spain of the Reconquista and Ire- 
land in the West; its spiritual center in 
Rome, its intellectual in Paris. Still one 
would not have described it. Even less could 
one comprehend it, in the phrase of Glan- 
vill and the late Carl Becker, as a “climate 
of opinion.” True, it lasted its three cen- 
turies, which, in the eye of God, may be as 
the day which passes over men’s heads. But 
Christendom did not pass over, nor 
through men’s heads. It -was anchored 
in their hearts, whose blood they shed at 
the sieges of Jerusalem and Antioch, and 
it soared above the spires and vaultings of 
the cathedrals. If we must define it, per- 
haps we can say that Christendom was a 
historical manifestation, in time, in space, 
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of the Holy Spirit; that it was nothing 
more, nor less, than the love generated, on 
a gigantic communal scale, between Christ’s 
Church and Society, and mutually recip- 
rocated. 

If this definition seems to claim too 
much for the three centuries of Cathedral 
and Crusade, we can offer here only a 
small earnest of detail from the wealth 
of M. Daniel-Rops’ pages, which convinc- 
ingly limn a Christendom that animated 
the great architects of the cathedrals, a 
Villard de Honnecourt, a Master Jean Mig- 
not of Paris; which induced “powerful 
men, proud of their birth as their wealth” 
to harness themselves with penitential 
prayers to carts with loads so heavy that 
“more than a thousand persons, men and 
women,” were needed to draw a single 
cart. Thus was built Notre-Dame de Char- 
tres, so loved by Henry Adams, whereas 
the Cathedral of Paris was financed “large- 
ly .. . with the farthings of old women,” 
except for a chalice or a window (such 
was medieval discretion that we are not 
sure which) offered by the “guild” of pros- 
titutes and unobtrusively accepted by the 
Bishop, who had satisfied his misgivings 
after consulting a theologian. Whatever 
the theologian told the Bishop, it is easier 
for us to accept M. Daniel-Rops’ simply 
profound two-word explanation: “They be- 
lieved.” 


True, Christendom had its heretics, such 
heretics as only Christendom could have, 
and M. Daniel-Rops devotes a_ brilliant 
chapter to sketching the perils, which were 
genuine, of heresy, from Manichzism to 
Catharism, the Waldensians and the Al- 
bigenses, but often enough, if not always, 
these heretical doctrines were, as Chester- 
ton says, “Christian truths gone mad.” 
Were there then no absolute skeptics in 
this Chistendom? A few, perhaps, the most 
notorious of whom was supposed to be 
Frederick II of Sicily, whose “contempor- 
aries took him for antichrist, ‘the beast 
rising from the sea, its mouth full of 
blasphemy, with the claws of a bear, the 
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body of a leopard, and the fury of a lion.’ ” 
Perhaps we can better conceive him as an 
amalgam of Sir Epicure Mammon, the 
Baron d’Holbach, and the Marquis de 
Sade. Frederick had nurtured himself into 
infidelity by inviting to his court Moslem 
scholars who “introduced him to the study 
of physics and chemistry, and thereby per- 
suaded him that Christian dogmas had no 
meaning.” He maintained an_ oriental 
harem, but his intellectual lust was even 
more notorious. According to one legend, 
he had a man sealed hermetically in a bar- 
rel “to prove that when it was opened no 
soul would fly up to heaven.” Yet, and 
perhaps more than even Christendom 
speaks in that “yet,” Frederick “died and 
was buried in a Cistercian cowl.” 

It would be easy to continue a list of 
details from Cathedral and Crusade, but 
even Christendom, as the book reminds us, 
had an end. Why? M. Daniel-Rops exam- 
ines three tentative, partial, and certainly 
not original explanations: 1) “too many 
Christians, even among the higher clergy, 
were .. . unfaithful to their vocation;” 2) 
“the Church was too closely linked with 
the fate of secular society;” and 3) there 
was “an intellectual revolt against the data 
of Revelation.” But none of these reasons 
satisfies M. Daniel-Rops, any more than 
do the cyclical theories of Spengler, Toyn- 
bee, and Sokorin. “Perhaps,” he suggests, 
“the answer . . . is one that transcends 
those founded upon direct historical ob- 
servation.” Certainly in Cathedral and Cru- 
sade there is sufficient “direct historical ob- 
servation” for its readers to agree or dis- 
agree with M. Daniel-Rops, but it would 
be unfair to ignore his speculation: 


Maybe it was simply that medieval so- 
ciety, which had emerged from the fiery 
furnace of a barbarian age, had grown 
feeble after a triumphant career of 
three hundred years. Earthly suc- 
cesses are always transient; having at- 
tained their zenith, they start immedi- 
ately to decline. And this is even more 
true in the case of a human society 
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whose end is not temporal glory, whose 
Master chose to conquer the world by 
defeat and death. . . . In a different 
age, and in many respects, a new equi- 
librium had to be found. The Church 
of Christ would have to play a part in 
this new world. . . . She would effect a 
new synthesis between the transient 
facts of history and the eternal princi- 
ples of Christ. 


Beyond M. Daniel-Rops’ meditative re- 
quiem for Christendom, let any reader of 
his Cathedral and Crusade go, if he would 
account for the demise of Christendom. 
But after such a reader has surveyed this 
mass of “direct historical observation,” he 
might be reminded of the statement of the 
philosopher Imlac in Rasselas: “I know 
not what reason can be given, but the un- 
searchable will of the Supreme Being.” 


Reviewed by WARREN L. FLEISCHAUER 


The Kirk and the Continent, by A. L. 
Drummond. 252 pp. Edinburgh: The 
Saint Andrew Press. 25 shillings. 


UNTIL VERY RECENT YEARS, Scottish school 
boards were dominated by ministers of the 
Kirk of Scotland; but Progress and Cen- 
iralization have changed all that, with a 
corresponding decay of popular education 
in Scotland, which country formerly (like 
yesteryear New England) attained a degree 
of popular literacy almost unequalled in the 
Western world. It was scholars like the 
Reverend A. L. Drummond, coming from 
a long line of ministers of the Kirk, who 
gave that educational system its tone. This 
new book is a model, in accuracy and style, 
for the writing of church history. Dr. 
Drummond, the minister of a small Clack- 
mannanshire burgh, is learned in church 
architecture, psychology, English fiction, 
modern history, and American religious 
thought. Among other books, he has writ- 
ten The Story of American Protestantism 
(Beacon Press, 1950). 

Although the Church of Scotland, with 


its Presbyterian tenets, has been a national 
church since the sixteenth century, it also 
has exerted an interesting influence in the 
European continent, not merely through 
its relationships with the Calvinism of 
Geneva (at which city one still can see the 
church where John Knox preached), but 
also in France, High Germany, Holland 
and even Italy. The chapter “Italian Prot. 
estantism Revived” discusses the support 
given by the Kirk to the Waldensians in 
Italy, a story known to few Americans. 
A “Presbytery of Southern Europe”, al- 
most an “extinct volcano”, still exists, with 
churches in Malta, Genoa, and Rome. But 
there are many more churches of the 
Church of England in the Continent than 
of the Church of Scotland; probably the 
absence of episcopal organization in the 
Kirk is one cause of this. It also seems 
true—a point Dr. Drummond makes by 
implication—that the old zeal has gone 
out of the Kirk (even though, in Scotland, 
the proportion of church-goers is much 
higher than in England). Some years past 
it was found difficult to persuade any min- 
ister of the Kirk to accept a call to the 
Presbyterian Kirk in Jerusalem, the 
“church on the brink of Hell”, overlooking 
the Vale of Gehenna. Old John Knox would 
have rejoiced mightily to be called to 
preach on the brink of Hell; and the more 
he was sniped at by Jews and Arabs, the 
more energetically would he have “dinged 
the pulpit to blads.” 
Reviewed by RUSSELL KIRK 
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The Moral Basis of Burke’s Political 
Thought, by Charles Parkin, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1956. pp. 145. 
$2.50. 


MR. PARKIN’S ESSAY is an effort to show 
that the writings of Burke, although drafted 
to deal with political contingencies of his 
own day, nevertheless derive from a co- 
herent and enduring moral philosophy of 
man and community. Burke’s thought is 
a “formulation of the moral beliefs on 
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which English society had been formed ;” 
it is “an accurate expression of the endur- 
ing principles of English political and so- 
cial life.” Thus these same principles are 
relevant to the good society of whatever 
time and place, granted a touch of artistry 
in those applying them. This little book 
consists almost entirely of quotations di- 
rectly from the works of Burke with the 
chinks filled in by Mr. Parkin’s paraphrases 
of Burke. The five hundred or so refer- 
ences to the Works and Correspondence in- 
dicate the diligence with which the author 
has pursued his task. 

Burke’s solid utterances on the nature 
of men and society were provoked by the 
pernicious ideology which had seeped into 
the 18th century mind—and still festers 
among us. ‘The intelligentsia had been 
goaded by their sense of alienation from 
the real world and real people to fabricate 
a world of bloodless abstractions with 
which they could feel at home. The ra- 
tionalist demands that the world coincide 
with his verbal formulations of it; but this 
demand is frustrated by the very nature of 
things. Man is not in a position to dic- 
tate to the universe; there are surd ele- 
ments in reality which refuse to be wrapped 
up into a neat parcel. Real life resists 
and defies, but the abstractions of the ra- 
tionalist are amenable to the whims of 
their creator. They are made to be manip- 
ulated, and the impulse to manipulate and 
reform is irresistable in men who are cut 
off from their cosmic and ancestral roots. 
Hubris takes over and men are as gods. 

It is easy to dream up a perfect blue- 
print for society if the units are imagined 
to be, not one’s imperfect neighbors, but 
flawless fragments of abstract humanity 
instead. And men are tempted to make 
this dream come true. But this is a blue- 
print which can be realized only by elimin- 
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ating real people—after which the City of 
Man can rise in their stead! 

This is the kind of thing Burke saw in 
the French Revolution: not so much a te- 
bellion against tyranny and injustice as a 
revolt against man’s lot on earth and in 
societies, “a foul, impious, monstrous 
thing, wholly out of the course of moral 
nature,” a war against man and God. 

“I may assume,” Burke continues, “that 
the awful Author of our being is the Au- 
thor of our place in the order of exisi- 
ence; and that having disposed and marsh- 
alled us by a divine tactic, not according 
to our will, but according to his, he has, 
in and by that disposition, virtually sub- 
jected us to act the part which belongs to 
the place assigned us.” 

When men had an unquestioned sense 
of being rooted in an order beyond time 
and nature, they felt linked to other men 
in societies by this bond, and at the same 
time were given a strong sense of personal 
identity. But with the dissolution of the 
belief in a transcendent order social bonds 
were attenuated and the sense of personal 
identity turned into a feeling of individ- 
ual isolation. Separated individual units 
could have no status in society; each had 
to find its own place by a series of arrange- 
ments separately contracted and fought 
for. This insures the condition of per- 
manent crisis we have tried to live with for 
so long. 

Burke did not stem the tide which rose 
in his day, came to its flood and now ebbs. 
But after nearly two centuries his realism, 
his strong religious and historical sense, 
his appreciation of continuity in the human 
venture, may yet rally those who are fed 
up with patchwork remedies and panaceas 
and long for a little sanity in human af- 
fairs. 

Reviewed by EDMUND A. OPITZ 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Commentary on Dr. M orley 


Of the numerous interesting letters 
received concerning Felix Morley’s 
article in our first number, “American 
Republic or American Empire,” we 
print here the rejoinder of Dr. Wil- 
liam Fleming, head of the political 
science department at Ripon College, 
and two other communications. 


DR. MORLEY TAKES A GLOOMY view of 
everything. To him our armament program 
is not intended as a defense of the United 
States and the American people against the 
menace of the Soviet Union but as a shot 
in the arm of the American economy and 
as implementation of our “full employment 
policy.” Under our system of capital an 
unabsorbed excess of production will be 
likely to lead to slowdowns in some in- 
dustries. The resulting unemployment, be- 
ing at variance with our “full employment” 
policy, can be successfully combated only 
by having a permanent war economy. Con- 
gress would refuse to vote for any other 
estimates on a gigantic scale than those 
submitted by the Administration in the 
name of national security. 

To sell the program to the American 
people, the government must stoop to de- 
ceiving and lying. This, according to Dr. 
Morley, is to be expected. Only individ- 
uals are moral, governments are not. “Self- 
preservation is not merely the first, but 
the only law of their nature.” Dropping 
the atom bomb on Hiroshima and adver- 
tising Savings Bonds as “the safest invest- 
ment in the world”, are only some illus- 
trations of the many examples of Ameri- 


can government preferring to be guided 
by mere expediency rather than principles 
of morality. So, “one can no longer afford 
to believe what government officials say.” 


In taking issue with Dr. Morley’s views 
it is unnecessary to recall in detail that 
world revolution is the avowed objective of 
international communism in theory and 
practice. Dr. Morley himself admits on 
p. 28 of his essay to the possible truthful- 
ness of the theory that Soviet Russia is 
our permanent and undeviating foe. 


If this be the case, however, our de- 
fense policies must be considered as _pri- 
marily intended to enable the nation to 
cope successfully with political danger 
emanating from without rather than eco- 
nomic danger originating from within. 

In view of Dr. Morley’s contentions it 
is still necessary, however, to inquire into 
those factors deemed the true causes of 
the accomplishments and the success of 
capitalism which has ushered in an era of 
unprecedented prosperity. I should like to 
draw upon the findings of especially quali- 
fied experts in this matter. 

The American Round Table, a group of 
business leaders, labor experts, and uni- 
versity professors which met under the 
chairmanship of Dean Sinnott at Yale 
University in 1956, suggested, among other 
things, though not necessarily in this order, 
the following factors that have made pos- 
sible what the group called people’s capi- 
talism: (1) spiritual ideas, such as those 
stressing the merit of economic endeavor, 
economic progress, and economic gains; 
and emphasizing the viriue of self-denial 
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as a means to gain; (2) moral ideas of 
fair play and self-restraint; (3) the con- 
cept of freedom and individual initiative; 
(4) the idea of equal opportunity; (5) 
the incentive system; (6) a dynamic, class- 
less society; (7) the American system of 
education; (8) mobility and quick 
adaptability of Americans to change; 
(9) the concept of limited government; 
(10) the concept of government by rule 
rather than by fiat; (11) the unparalleled 
wealth of natural resources; (12) a high- 
ly developed technology; (13) increase of 
total output. Prosperity under capitalism, 
then, has been made possible by a variety 
of factors rather than exclusively or pri- 
marily those defense policies to which Dr. 
Morley attaches so much importance!. 


These views are shared by the Council 
of Economic Advisers to the President and 
embodied in the “Economic Report of the 
President” which was transmitted to the 
Congress on January 24, 1956:? 


“Expansion Through Free Enterprise: 
Many factors have been quietly adding to 
the strength of our economy, and the cur- 
rent expansion is fundamentally an ex- 
pression of their cumulating force. Among 
these factors are the unexpectedly large 
upsurge of population in the past decade, 
the continued growth of scientific knowl- 
edge, the onrush of technology, the rapid 
obsolescence of what is sometimes regard- 
ed as fixed capital, the recent development 
of long-range investment planning by in- 
dustry, the improved control over invento- 
ries, the intensified pace of business com- 
petition, the wide diffusion of well-being 
among people, their insistent and growing 
desire to earn more and live better, 
the developments of mass markets to 
match mass production, the rebuilding of 
Western Europe, the general recognition 
of government’s responsibility in helping to 
maintain a stable prosperity, and the grow- 


ing understanding that public policy must — 


protect economic incentives if enterprise, 
innovation, and investment are to flourish. 
All these factors are and probably will 
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continue to be basic to our progress... . ” 
Since the chairman of the Council which 
had prepared this Report was a Columbia 
University professor of economics, there 
is probably not much to be said on behalf 
of the possibility, so dreaded by Dr. Mor- 
ley, that the Report, instead of expressing 
the true opinion of its author, is nothing 
but a piece of governmental propaganda 
designed to conceal the crucial role of 
our defense spending policies as the real 
cause of our prosperity. 


Furthermore, it is incorrect to say that 
we have adopted a “full employment” policy 
which is being implemented, among other 
things, by our defense programs. It is 
true that Senator James E. Murray of 
Montana introduced a bill on January 22, 
1945, sponsored by himself and three of 
his colleagues which was called “a bill to 
establish a national policy and program 
for assuring continuing full employment 
in a free competitive economy, through the 
concerted efforts of industry, agriculture, 
labor, state and local governments, and 
the federal government’. Professor Carl 
B. Swisher has commented on the bill: “In 
the form in which it was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, the full employment bill declared 
it to be the policy of the United States to 
foster free competitive enterprise and the 
investment of private capital in trade and 
commerce, and in the development of the 
natural resources of the United States. 
Having thus done lip service to a basic 
American dogma, it declared further that 
all Americans able to work and desiring 
to work had the right to useful, remuner- 
ative, regular and full-time employment. 
and proclaimed it the policy of the United 
States to assure the existence at all times 
of sufficient employment opportunities for 
people who had finished schooling and 
who did not have full-time housekeeping 
responsibilities. By way of machinery 
the bill provided for what was called a 
budgetary system to appraise not only 
the fiscal operations of the federal govern- 
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ment but also the operations of the entire 
national economy. . . . Congress would 
work out a program which would bring 
about the desired full employment.”* After 
the adoption of amendments defining and 
limiting the government’s spending pro- 
gram the bill was adopted by the Senate. 
However, in the House the bill met con- 
servative opposition. The Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
reporting favorably on the substitute bill 
as drafted by its subcommittee, stated :> 
“The committee substitute unqualifiedly 
rejects this theory, under which employ- 
ment through private enterprise would be 
perfunctory, and the guaranty would real- 
ly rest on federal investment and expendi- 
ture—a gigantic and unworkable proposal 
contemplating improvised expenditures and 
unwholesome federal concentration. The 
adoption of such a theory not only would 
inevitably entail continued deficit spend- 
ing, but would also destroy the system 
which has made this nation strong and 
great—the system of free competitive en- 
terprise, under which the highest standard 
of living in history has been attained. The 
committee substitute recognizes that the 
way in which to achieve and maintain high 
levels of employment is to preserve and 
encourage the American system of free 
competitive enterprise, to aid in the devel- 
opment and maintenance of conditions fa- 
vorable to stimulating new business, to en- 
courage individual initiative and individual 
self-reliance, to avoid government compe- 
tition with private business, and above all 
to adopt sound fiscal practices and main- 
tain the credit of the United States... .” 
In other words, the principle of maintain- 
ing “full employment” through govern- 
mental spending had been completely 
abandoned. Furthermore, there was no ref- 
erence to what President Truman had re- 
quested: “a national reassertion of the 
right to work for every American citizen 
willing and able to work.” The bill had 
become “an act to declare a continuing 
national policy and program to promote 


high levels of employment, production, and 
purchasing power in a free competitive 
economy.””6 

What finally emerged from the delib. 
erations of the Conference Committee, es- 
tablished to iron out the differences in 
basic economic philosophy between Senate 
and House, was a bill which provided that 
there should be the Council of Economic 
Advisers and that the President should 
submit an annual economic report to be 
studied by a joint committee of the two 
houses which might make recommenda- 
tions for possible legislative action. How- 
ever, “there was no assertion of a right to 
a job; there was no demand for full em- 
ployment; there was no promise of whole- 
sale government expenditures to maintain 
employment at any level.”? 

It follows from the foregoing that Dr. 
Morley is in error when he repeatedly 
speaks in terms of “full employment”, In 
no sense can the Employment Act of 1946 
be characterized as “full employment” 
legislation. 


Furthermore, it is not true that “full 
employment” has been accepted by both 
of the major political parties. “The Re- 
publican party believes that regular and 
adequate income for the employee to- 
gether with uninterrupted production of 
goods and services through the medium 
of private enterprise are essential to a 
sound economy. This can only be ob- 
tained in an era of industrial peace.” Thus 
reads, under the heading “Labor”, the 
relevant part of the 1952 platform of the 
Republican party. The platform of the 
Democratic party of 1952 seems to be 


. different inasmuch as it contains a para- 


graph labeled “Full Employment.” It 
reads as follows: “The Democratic Ad- 
ministration prudently passed the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 declaring it to be na- 
tional policy never again to permit large- 
scale unemployment to stalk the land. . . 
We pledge ourselves at all times to the 
maintenance of maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing power in the 
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American economy”.® It is quite clear, 
therefore, that, the paragraph title “Full 
Employment” to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the Democratic party actually 
did not go beyond the Act of 1946—part 
of which, I may add, is literally incorpor- 
ated into the platform. 


As to the 1956 platforms, they are like- 
wise devoid of any underwriting of a “full 
employment” policy. The Republican plat- 
form proudly proclaims that “the Eisen- 
hower Administration has brought to our 
people the highest employment, — the 
highest wages and the highest standard 
of living ever enjoyed by any nation.” 
It, then, goes on to say that “workers 
have benefited by the progress 
which has been made in carrying out the 
program and the principles set forth in 
the 1952 Republican platform.”® As to 
the Democratic platform of 1956, its par- 
tial text as published in the press,! does, 
of course, contain a chapter on Labor 
which deals with a variety of subjects such 
as repeal of Taft-Hartley, raising minimum 
wages, and extension of unemployment 
insurance. Nothing is said in the plat- 
form, as published, about “full employ- 
ment” being an objective of the Demo- 
cratic party. 

Also it should be noted the Defense De- 
partment has been revising its basic mili- 
lary thinking and defense strategy. It is 
this “New Look” which proves that Dr. 
Morley’s idea of the true motives behind 
our defense policies cannot be accepted. 
“Harder times lie ahead for many arms 
industries, for lines of business that de- 
pend heavily upon military orders”, U. S. 
News & World Report reported August 9, 
1957. The paper added that, though no 
big cuts in employment were indicated, 
layoffs in arms industries had already 
started and would probably spread. A 
few days later more specific information 
was made available, especially of the New 
York Times" which was published under 
the heading: “Defense Spending Trimmed 
Heavily; Missiles Exempt”. According to 
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this report, the Defense Department had 
reshaped its spending budget “ordering 
drastic reductions in funds for the military 
services’. 


The new policy will result, among other 
things, in “substantial retrenchments” in 
the defense industries. Possibly typical of 
the developments to come, is the recent 
cancellation by the Air Force of a $100,- 
000,000 contract with Republic Aviation. 
Similarly, the Navy announced curtail- 
ments and slowdowns in productions of 
six types of aircraft in a move to reduce 
current expenditures by $90,000,000. Pri- 
vate aircraft industries, with the exception 
of companies doing ballistic-missiles work, 
were called upon by the Air Force to cut 
their payrolls 5% by next October. Penta- 
gon officials are reported to believe that 
the working force in the industries could 


be reduced by 100,000. 


In addition, the military services them- 
selves have announced cutbacks affecting 
civilian personnel. The Air Force has 
disclosed plans to cut its civilian payroll 
expenditures by $8,000,000 a month. By 
the end of October, it is estimated, 20,000 
civilian employees will be dropped from 
the payroll of the Air Force. The Navy 
has announced that it will drop 18,000 
civilian employees in the current fiscal 
year with a saving of $6,000,000 a month. 
At the time of writing (August 23, 1957) 
army plans are yet to be announced.” 


Several other recent developments in 
the military field deserve attention. First, 
the Pentagon is aiming at a budget that, 
by providing for 2,500,000 men for the 
next fiscal year, would slash 300,000 from 
the strength of the armed forces as of July 


1, 1957. Second, a substantial number 
of United States ground forces will be 
withdrawn from overseas, including Ger- 
many, according to some sources. Such a 
withdrawal is already under way from 
Japan. Third, on August 15, 1957 the 
House of Representatives passed a Mutual 
Security Appropriations Bill that fell $809,- 
650,000 short of President Eisenhower’s 
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request. The bill was passed by a large 
majority, 252:130.'% 

Political, military, and economic con- 
siderations have been responsible for these 
policies. Among them are: 

(1) The views of some of the American 
policy makers concerning the Soviet Union 
have undergone a significant change. 
“There is a definite feeling that Russia 
may be in so much trouble at home that 
she’ll hardly start big war abroad.” 

(2) The development of new small, tact- 
ical atomic and nuclear weapons “add so 
much to fire power that not only the units 
handling them but the whole armed force 
are held capable of substantial manpower 
reduction without impairing our defense 
posture.” The new weapons will permit 
“an alternative to ‘massive retaliation’, a 
more flexible strategy which can take into 
account the possibility of having to fight 
limited ‘little’ wars in order to avert the 
greater catastrophy.” 

(3) In this connection, it is felt that a 
new policy of increasing reliance on our 
allies should be adopted. “I think it is log- 
ical”, said General Thomas D. White, Air 


Chief of Staff, recently, “that we recognize 
the military potential and good faith of 
our allies and plan accordingly.” He then 
emphasized: “United States duplication of 
allied strengths will not advance the col- 


lective security.”45 As New York Times 
stated August 13th: “We shall maintain 
our commitments to our allies, but these 
commitments will increasingly be met by 
atomic support units with far greater 
defensive strength than our present ‘con- 
ventional’ ground troops... .” 


(4) As far as U. S. News & World Re- 
port is concerned, “the new defense con- 
cept is of ‘survival’ forces. U. S. is to 
place its emphasis upon military forces 
that will assure the nation of survival if 
an attack is launched against it. These 
‘survival forces’, in turn, would have the 
capability of devastating counterattack 
against the enemy.”!6 

(5) The Navy has justified its retrench- 


ment policies affecting civil employment, 
among other things, with a reference to 
the high cost of modern weapons. 


(6) The new policies are, at least in 
part, prompted by evidence that without 
cutbacks and retrenchments the debt ceil- 
ing of $275 billions would be exceeded. 
Therefore, the Secretary of Defense de. 
clared the spending estimate of $36 billions 
a ceiling to which the individual services 
must adjust themselves. 

(7) Fear of inflation is one of the fac- 
tors responsible for the new policies, “In 
part, cuts are related to the effort to check 
inflation. Arms spending is regarded as 
inflationary.” 

(8) The new policies may also be re- 
lated to the growing pressure for tax re- 
lief. “Tax cuts of any size can come only 
if spending is reduced, and armament is 
the field in which cuts can be largest.””!” 

(9) In the House of Representatives 
Mr. Passman, as floor manager of the Mu- 
tual Security appropriations bill, defended 
the slash of $809,650,000 “as based on 
common sense and what they need rather 
than a lot of headlines.” He accused Ad- 
ministration officials of “purposely losing 
sleep working up figures they cannot justi- 
fy and asking for money they cannot 
spend,””8 


(10) Finally, there is evidence that some 
of the new policies are based upon, and 
designed to implement, ideas expressed by 
former President Hoover in a radio-TV 
address of January 7, 1952. Among his pro- 
posals, some of which bear a striking like- 
ness to the new policies, are the following: 
“That the only way we can hold the ini- 
tiative in this ‘cold war’ is not to scatter 
our ground armies all around the 25,000 
miles of Communist borders but to con- 
centrate on a highly mobile striking force 
by air and sea; that we should furnish 
such munitions as we can afford to other 
nations who show a determined will to 
defend themselves; that to maintain the 
economic strength of the United States 
and to prevent its socialization does not 
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permit our building up great ground 
armies in addition to overwhelming air and 
sea forces and supply of munitions to other 
nations; that . . . we expect them [our al- 
lies] on the basis of their performance in 
previous wars, and now with the aid of 
munitions from us, to realize that ground 
armies are Europe’s own sole problem.”!9 


Whether all these new policies will con- 
tinue, I do not know. However, I have 
dealt with them at greater length to dem- 
onstrate that today’s decisions concerning 
defense spending ere being made on the ba- 
sis of important political, military, or 
varied economic considerations rather 
than, exclusively or primarily, the alleged 
necessity of rescuing capitalism or imple- 
menting the non-existing “full employ- 
ment” policy. 

What of that immorality of American 
government which, according to Dr. Mor- 
ley, manifests itself in the dropping of the 
atom bomb and advertising Savings 
Bonds? Is’it immoral if the government ad- 
vertises its Savings Bonds as “the safest 
investment in the world”? Is this not an 
indefensible deception of the public? It 
appears the answer to both these questions 
should be in the negative. Without being 
specially trained in economics, the “aver- 
age citizen” has enough experience and 
common sense to realize that buying Sav- 
ings Bonds does not give him a guarantee 
against the loss of the purchasing power 
of the dollar. He does not expect such a 
guarantee, nor has the government ever 
extended one to him. Consequently, when 
Dr. Morley accuses the government of 
fraud, he finds the government guilty of 
an act it has never committed. All the gov- 
ernment is doing when it advertises its 
Bonds as “the safest investment in the 
world”, is to recall to the potential buyer 
something he knows anyway: that there is, 
and always will be, a government of the 
United States of America that, instead of 
defaulting on the Bonds, will scrupulously 
honor its obligations—with interest—at 
the time when the Bonds will mature. On 
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the other hand, when buying industrial 
stocks, the individual investor may well 
run the risk of investing unwisely. Buying 
Savings Bonds means to incur losses 
through inflation. Buying shares of cor- 
porations may well mean even greater 
losses. Interestingly enough, in these very 
days we have been told that “stock prices 
go down, of late, with ease; go up with 
difficulty.”2° We also learn that “the 
great majority of investment counsellors 
and trust companies have put their port- 
folios on a fifty-fifty basis: that is, half 
the securities are in stocks, the other half 
in bonds and cash. Six months ago it 
was about two-thirds stocks, one-third 
bonds. That trend has been under way for 
some months and now has become widely 
prevalent.”2!_ How can this “flight into 
bonds” be explained? “A strong influence 
probably is the fact that the yield from 
high-grade bonds averaged higher than 
the return on common stocks of well-es- 
tablished companies.”?? In view of all the 
foregoing, it stands to reason that the pur- 
chase of United States Savings Bonds as 
compared with imprudent private invest- 
ments may, indeed, be called a safer or 
even “the safest” transaction. If this be 
true, the government is scarcely guilty of 
fraud or misrepresentation. 

However this may be, even if American 
government should have, in isolated cases, 
acted immorally, it does not follow that 
it has formed the habit of neglecting 
standards of morality, and deceiving the 
people, and that it can never be believed 
because it has forfeited the trust the peo- 
ple have put in it. I am disinclined to 
arrive at such a conclusion. 

—WILLIAM FLEMING 
Ripon College 


1. David Potter, Digest Report on the Ameri- 
can Round Table: People’s Capitalism, Part 1 
(The Advertising Council, 1957). 

2. Quoted in Louis Hacker, American Cap- 
italism: Its Promise and Accomplishment (Van 
Nostrand, 1957). 

3. Congnessional Record, Jan. 22, 1945, p..377. 

4. Carl Swisher, The Theory and Practice of 
American National Government (Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1951) p. 238. 
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FELIX MORLEY’S powerful “American Re- 
public or American Empire” prompts this 
epistle. .. . As U. S. Government E-Bonds 
become harder to sell to people who have 
been learning about investments and divi- 
dends, apparently certain factors in big 
business have offered a helping hand. Mr. 
R. L. Callanan of the New York Stock Ex- 
change sent to me a copy of a booklet 
entitled “Stock Ownership Plans for Em- 
ployees”. . . . Perusal of this reveals that 
General Electric as well as other com- 
panies did something to aid in the sale of 
E-Bonds. The GE Plan makes it possible 
for employees to buy up to $525 per year 
by payroll deductions and deposit same 
with the company. Provided these bonds 
are left with the company for five years, 
the company will award a bonus of 15% 
of the bonds’ cost payable in GE stock. 
President Ralph J. Cordiner states that 
more than 119,000 GE employees have 
invested in E-bonds costing $185 mil- 
lions, and 855,000 shares of GE stock 
have been given as a bonus, this latter 
valued at the market rate as being worth 
$47 millions. Among many other examples 
is Socony Mobil, Inc., which offers a plan 
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‘vice-versa . . 


for employee purchase of E-bonds, as one 
of three options, up to 5% of employee 
pay for which the company pays a bonus 
of 56% of the cost to the employee. 

. .. Now I do not choose to impugn the 
motives of business enterprises which may 
have been assisting the Federal Govern- 
ment patriotically . . . but it is a fair ques- 
tion that if E-Bond purchases are so safe 
as an investment, why throw in good com- 
mon stock as an incentive to save? . 
There is in an advertisement in the Wall 
Street Journal of August 28th a headline: 
“How General Electric is Trying to Help 
Meet the Increasing Challenges of De- 
fense.” The statement is made: “Nearly 
half of GE’s technical personnel is assigned 
to defense work, even though it is only 
about 20% of the company’s total busi- 
ness.” The company offers an explanation 
of its views and activities concerning na- 
tional defense to people who write its De- 
partment F2-119 at Schnectady, N. Y. 
This booklet will not say how the company 
would fare if it had zero defense business — 
Mr. Morley’s point, in part. 

The above comments may appear pu- 
erile to one of Mr. Morley’s competence. 
but let this response not detract from the 


‘desirability of MODERN AGE to provide 


a forum for the exchange of ideas in our 


America of 1957. The political scientist 


is not an experienced businessman and 
. L aspire to be that “hick 
Congressman” to whom Mr. Morley refers 
who will raise some conservative question 
about cost, or community, or morality, or 
what our ancestors would have done in the 
position in which we find ourselves today. 
If MODERN AGE can provide the forum, 
you have accomplished something, Mr. 
Editor, and more power to you.... 
—JOHN R. HERTZLER 
York, Pa. 


The disintegrating effects of democ- 
racy are the result of a moral malady; and 
to correct them requires an attack on a 
moral plane, not a change of institutions 
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(which always represent the spirit anyway ) 
or the substitution of monarchy or oligar- 
chy for our democracy (which the dead of 
two wars have failed to hallow), in the 
hope of getting an Imperium. I think that 
Dr. Morley’s own examples show the moral 
nature of this problem. He gives no eco- 
nomic argument to show that we ought to 
throw our money away. Actually, around 
1915 the principal economic virtue, which 
is thrift, was abandoned on a_ national 
scale; and no one since has had any con- 
trol on our spending. According to the 
Christian LePlay the economic effort is 
not made to increase wealth, but to in- 
crease virtue. As soon as we lost this 
moral view of wealth we lost control of 
it. Similarly, our hereditary Christian view 
of war is that it is a moral phenomenon. 
As long as it was so regarded, it was 
possible to exhaust the possiblities of dis- 
cussion, and negotiation in pursuit of jus- 
tice and even expediency, before calling 
on arms to decide. There was a perceptible 
control of war possible; and no one could 
or did advance the proposition that eco- 
nomics required a war. For a nation as 
rich as ours to be dragged into a war in 
order to maintain the standard of living 
is so incredibly unreasonable as to be 
meaningless. To avoid such a war, all that 
is required is a little easy thrift (not the 
tough sort that really made men of our 
ancestors); and the inability to avoid 
such a war simply goes to show that the 
people concerned have given up any ef- 
fort on their own account, and face ca- 
tastrophe with apathy and fatalism. If 
there is any truth in the economic argu- 
ment Mr. Morley uses, then a little bit of 
thrift generally practiced throughout the 
nation would materially reduce our occa- 
sions for war, and considerably increase 
our chances for victory when we did fight. 
Of course this is true; but, equally of 
course, great and holy as thrift is as a 
virtue, it is far from being a complete 
moral system; and I feel sure that Mr. 
Morley would agree with me that an at- 
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tempt to preach thrift as an answer to our 
woes would fail miserably, even if it were 
supported by arguments to show that thrift 
contributes to peace, victory, and wealth.” 
—JOHN WISNER 
Nashville, Tennessee 


From an American Painter in Paris 


MODERN AGE intends to print, from 
time to time, letters touching on life and 
opinion abroad. The following interest- 
ing observations are send to us by Dr. 
Robert Davison, an American painter liv- 
ing at present in Paris. 


“Being in France, I have come to feel a 
very great sadness at the loss of the Mid- 
dle Ages. It is really the Hittite civiliza- 
tion of our race. It is so utterly beyond 
recall and even comprehension. Its remain- 
ing monuments seem almost bizarre in the 
small towns where you find them. The 
sense of this was acutely enhanced by the 
fact that I read Tocqueville’s The Old Re- 
gime and the Revolution and Burke’s Re- 
flections: magnificent books both although 
I don’t understand Tocqueville’s criticism 
of Burke’s recommendations, and less do I 
understand the reputation of Paine’s crit- 
icisms .... 

“These things make Paris a very melan- 
choly place. One understands only too 
well that it is a dead city, or perhaps a 
pretentious city barbarians built over a 
great city they sacked. Because the bar- 
barians have become effete and aimless in 
a distressingly short time, the city’s pomp- 
ous attempt to imitate civilization is dying. 
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The quiet tablets to the martyred priests 
and nuns in church and on house walls 
point this up. One wonders why Paris is 
not haunted—not with malevolent ghosts-— 
but with ghosts whose lives and purposes 
were cut short. They ought to be still 
confused to find themselves dead. It is 
odd how much more “dead” the heroes of 
the nineteenth century are. Like you, I do 
not much hold with the eighteenth century ; 
Tocqueville has made a convincing analy- 
sis of its inevitable disaster, but even so 
one cannot escape astonishment that peo- 
ple would so eagerly abandon a life so 
agreeably ordered for an adventure that 
at best could be but dangerous. Boredom 
is perhaps the most terrible of passions—- 
rarely recognized as one, too... . 


“T can work in France. There is money 
here, and enough for Americans. The 
French are—or have become—curiously 
timid and uninventive, and are fascinated 
by the American approach; which is iron- 
ical, as we pay such deep homage to France 
in America. Indeed, I am going to Belgium 
to finish the decor for a big department 
store there, and I have sold a number of 
designs in Paris. 

“As for religious painting—out! It is 
insultingly frivolous . . . . I have become 
so indignant at church art in France that 
I felt like writing the Jesuit Lombarid who 
has founded a study-house near Rome 
called Per un Mondo Migliore. 1 didn’t. 
What I wanted to ask him was if art was 
being given any consideration at all. I am 
convinced that the mass of people are “il- 
literate” in a spiritual sense that never 
can be corrected except by material ex- 
ample. The Middle Ages, with their amaz- 
ing realism, quite simply presented religion 
as a great and continuing work of art. I 
do not doubt that a good part of the famous 
“unity” of those times was due not to any 
intellectual accord or spiritual elevation, 
but to the simple fact that people could see 
the spirit on all sides in their churches. 
Beauty was truth in the most real sense. 
This idea is still valid, and even more nec- 
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essary . . . Just to see the paintings of 
Fra Angelico in the Convent of San Marco 
in Florence convinced me of that. What 
also convinces me is that I do not believe 
that great painting ever has served cor- 
rupt ends. The totalitarian states, for in- 
stance, have caused only the most depress- 
ing kinds of ‘art’ to develop in their 
lands.” 
—ROBERT DAVISON 


Select Correspondence 


“I found your first issue of impressively 
high quality. I was struck particularly by 
the contributions of Frederick Wilhelm- 
sen, Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn, and Lud- 
wig Freund.” 

—wWILL HERBERG 


“Is it not possible that your conserva- 
tive’s high regard for temporal institu- 
tions is part of ‘conservative determinism’, 
similar somewhat to ‘liberal determinism’? 
Is it not possible that the necessity of org- 
anization, that men are social animals, is 
one of the unexamined premises which, in 
the light of the experience of our ancestors, 
should be queried? Where do men actu- 
ally live, in ‘society’ or inside the fast- 
nesses of themselves? Is there an organi- 
zation in history of more than two peo- 
ple which has not become the end rather 
than the means for which it was intended? 
But the conservative asks how we could 
get along without organizations. I don’t 
know; but Einstein didn’t have much, if 
any, idea of relativity until, chancing one 
day to read David Hume, he saw that he 
did not have to accept Newton’s explana- 
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tion for the laws of mechanics. Do we 
have to accept as intellectually sound ‘org- 
anization’ any more than we do ‘gravity’? 
We do not think such challenges of accept- 
ed concept out logically; we stir them into 
a miscellany of minds, and out of the com- 
plex of the creative spirit of God, we 
sometimes find a new entity wafted back 
in a few generations, fashioned perhaps of 
elements long known but with relations 
never before suspected.” 
—MERCER H. PARKS 
Houston, Texas 


“The conservative must beware of the 
perils of reaction. Many of our conserva- 
tives in theology and politics are obstruc- 
tionists and defenders of their own prej- 
udices and privileges. Burke was a wise 
conservative-—e.g., his response to the two 
revolutions. . . . The prophets and reform- 
ers in the sixteenth century were conserva- 
tives.” 

—THE REV. GEORGE W. GOTH 
Metropolitan United Church 
London, Ontario 


“No article of your magazine even dis- 
cusses SOCIAL SECURITY, though in the 
article “American Republic or American 
Empire,” it does discuss the evil of the cen- 
tralization of power in Federal Govern- 
ment, and such a thing as support of the 
people by that government WAS NEVER 
DREAMED OF BY THE FOUNDING FATHERS. 
... So please take my name off your list. 

“With no feeling of enmity toward you, 
I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
GEORGE E. MORTON 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin” 


“Cultures and civilizations are erected 
out of vistas. They are like temples of 
‘truth’—houses which enshrine. If we are 
to build today we must build a home for 
modern technological man—and it must 
be global in scope. Technology has made 
possible the physical oneness of ‘global 
man’, Only the spirit of the Christian 
west can construct an adequate home for 
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him. The liberal believes that men can 
build it, blue-print it, in fact. Men cannot 
do so. They grow up around, or about, and 
out of societies that are so animated.” 
—ELDON M. TALLEY 
College of New Rochelle 


“The individual contributions fall prop- 
erly in a range from the provocative to 
the profound, and has the clear feeling of 
a firm but never heavy editorial hand, 
and over all there is an atmosphere sug- 
gestive of the good British reviews.” 

—R. A. NISBET 
Dean, University of 
California at Riverside 


“You are to be complimented first of 
all on format. . . . The cover is a delight to 
the eye, and I am sure that with this im- 
pressive debut you will look to a very 
glowing future for the periodical.” 

—J. E. HODGETTS 
Editor, Queen’s Quarterly 


“I particularly liked Wilhelmsen’s art- 
icle. Right or wrong, Draskovich has an 
interesting thesis; I am inclined to credit 
him with being right. . . . In another de- 
partment, I thought Bell’s poetry was im- 
pressive, and disturbing. All in all, I think 
you are off to a good start.” 

—DUNCAN NORTON-TAYLOR 
Assistant Managing Editor, 
Fortune 


“All good wishes to you on your new 
venture. There is an important need in 
America for an independent journal of 
conservative opinion written by men of 
intelligence and good will. Your first is- 
sue gives substantial promise in this di- 
rection. Just as liberalism has to be saved 
every now and then from those who call 
themselves liberals, so conservatism has 
not always been well served by those who 
use the label. The function of the conserva- 
tive in our society is to ask those questions 
which, if unasked, might lead to impulsive 
and irrational change. The function of 
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the liberal is to be aware constantly of 
the need for change. The two, therefore, 
complement each other and are natural 
allies. Certainly they have much more in 
common than they have with the people 
at each extreme who tend to draw them 
off and give them false coloration. 

“I trust that you have given birth to a 
journal that will make an important mark 
on the ideas of our times.” 


—NORMAN cousins, Editor, 
Saturday Review 


“The quality and taste of MODERN 
AGE (plus some thinking on the side) 
tend to convince me that the conservative 
cause may be far more than a brilliant 
gesture. My pessimism slowly yields to the 
hope that social engineering has its limits 
and that liberal philosophy has reached a 
self-defeating impasse. The best of the 
liberals may, after all, be redeemable, even 
if the public philosophy will, for a long 
time yet, follow its circular track like the 
grain-grinding, blinded donkeys in the 
Orient.” 

—THOMAS MOLNAR 
San Francisco 


“IT am reading through MODERN AGE 
with equal interest and admiration. What 
is particularly striking to an English read- 
er is the thoughtful and tolerant approach 
to the philosophy of present-day conserva- 
tism. No less interesting is the degree of 
self-criticism which is occasionally in evi- 
dence. I am particularly thinking of Felix 
Morley’s very striking essay. I cannot 
think that the points he makes could have 
been so acceptably put by a foreign writer 
—in the same way that similar criticisms 
of English policy would be far from wel- 
come here if they originated abroad.” 

—SAMUEL CARR, Director, 
B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 
Publishers, London 
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“I failed to tell you how fine I think 
MODERN AGE looks. Congratulations on 
it* It will definitely fill a needed gap... . 
All success in the new venture, which 
promises so well.” 

—THURSTON N. DAVIS, S.J. 
Editor, America 


Editorial Comment 


SPOKESMEN FOR the right wing in Ameri- 
can politics have for several years been 
restless about what they interpret as the 
inhospitable attitude of the nation’s jour- 
nals of opinion. They have complained 
that book and drama critics cater only to 
the “liberal” viewpoint, that editors and 
publishers are slaves to the popular taste. 

The picture is not wholly a true one. 
The magazines of widest circulation (e.g. 
Life and Readers Digest) can scarcely he 
classed as “liberal” in editorial policy. 
Yet, the ultra-conservatives, not finding 
enough satisfaction in the circulation 
achieved by the views of such confreres 
as Fulton Lewis Jr., and Westbrook Peg- 
ler, have sought an organ of their very 
own. 

There have been several recent attempts 
to gratify this desire. The American Merc- 
ury was transformed, but the result was 
too obviously negative and vulgar. A more 
successful publication has been the weekly 
National Review, edited by William F. 
Buckley Jr., whose “God and Man at Yale” 
a few years ago earned him a reputation 
as an infant prodigy of the right wing. 
But National Review has been shrill, as 
shrill in its way as such long-established 
left-wing journals as Nation and the New 
Republic. One knows what comment to 
expect on any subject. The editors, con- 
tributors and subscribers take in each 
other’s intellectual laundry. 
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The newest entry in the field is Mop- 
ERN AGE, a quarterly frankly subtitled 
“4 Conservative Review.” Its editor is Rus- 
sell Kirk, whose exceptional talent for pre- 
senting the conservative case first came 
to national attention with the publication 
of “The Conservative Mind.” 

It is perhaps both unfair and inaccu- 
rate to class MODERN AGE with the new 
American Mercury and the National Re- 
view. Mr. Kirk’s first number has consider- 
able substance. There is a thread of ultra- 
conservative dogma in the opening essay 
in defense of prejudice, in Felix Morley’s 
argument that the United States cannot 
constitutionally engage in world leadership 
and in other featured articles. But there 
is a virtual absence of name-calling and 
innuendo, the trade-mark of so many jour- 
nals with a viewpoint and a cause. And 
there are articles of real merit, with little 
or no discernible political motivation, as 
one on Finley Peter Dunne’s “Immortal 
Mr. Dooley.” 

In fact, there is in MODERN AGE some- 
thing of potential intellectual or political 
interest to readers of all shades of opinion. 
Mr. Kirk promises a response to Mr. Mor- 
ley’s limited view of America’s world role, 
and he suggests that the purpose of MODERN 
AGE will be to excite rather than to ex- 
pound. 

“By ‘conservative’,” Mr. Kirk writes in 
a foreword, “we mean a journal dedicated 
to conserving the best elements in our 
civilization; and those best elements are 
in peril nowadays. We confess a prejudice 
against doctrinaire radical alteration, and 
to a preference for the wisdom of our an- 
cestors. Beyond this, we have no party 
line. Our purpose is to stimulate discus- 
sion of the great moral and social and 
political and economic and literary ques- 
tions of the hour, and to search for means 
by which the legacy of our civilization may 
be kept safe.” 

This is an encouraging prospectus, con- 
sidering that many who think of them- 


selves as conservatives have tended to 
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eschew free discussion as a threat to the 
“best elements in our civilization.” Mr. 
Kirk and his associates have made a good 
start. There is, indeed, a place for another 
national journal of real quality, however it 
may label its outlook on affairs. 
—THE SUNDAY OREGONIAN 
Portland, Oregon 


The editors thank the Sunday Oregonian 
for its kind words and penetrating inter- 
est. However we are in disagreement with 
the use of the term “ultra-conservative” as 
applied in the editorial, and wish to refer 
the writer to the forthcoming book, Radi- 
cals and Conservatives, by William Mc- 
Govern and David Collier to be published 
by Regnery, for an explanation of conserva- 
tive terminology. 


THERE WAS a time in American history, 
a century or so ago, when editors amount- 
ed to something. They made an influen- 
tial noise in the land; their publications, 
small in circulation, were large in impact. 
When the written word monopolized the 
field of mass communication, the press had 
an effectiveness, for good or ill, which it 
does not have today. This was especially 
true during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, when James Russell Lowell, and 
later, Henry Adams made the North 
American Review one of the most influ- 
ential forces in American politics. Greeley 
of the Tribune, Dana of the Sun—there 
were not many such editors, but their writ- 
ings, acting as an intellectual leaven, pro- 
foundly affected the course of human 
events. 

No such situation obtains today. In the 
cacophony of radio, television, and high- 
speed presses, no man’s voice sounds very 
clear. Our ears are battered and our senses 
dulled. There is too much to listen to, too 
much to be read, too many causes and con- 
troversies competing for every stump in 
the hustings. The influential quarterlies of 
Adams’ day have dwindled into a handful 
of chaste reviews; their articles often ex- 


hibit an intellectual octane content too 
rich for easy assimilation, and their im- 
pact is nil or near it. 

All this is by way of expressing ap- 
_ plause, admiration, and a few regrets at 
the emergence of Vol. I, No. 1, of a new 
quarterly: MODERN AGE, a Conservative 
Review. It trots hopefully before the public, 
handsomely designed, on the strength of 
Editor Russell Kirk’s conviction that “the 
best medium for expressing considered 
judgments still is the serious journal.” He 
emphasizes that by this, “we do not mean 
a dull and pompous review, but rather a 
magazine which endeavors to reach the 
minds of men who think of something 
more than the appetites of the hour.” 


Our regrets are simply that so few such 
men exist these days. If ours were a less 
frenetic society, geared to a slower pace. 
a host of thoughtful readers would come 
forward to subscribe to Mr. Kirk’s review. 
He is no right-wing fanatic, yelling shril- 
ly on topical themes. He is a scholar, a 
philosopher, a thinker, gifted with an easy 
style of writing and an insatiable eager- 
ness for intelligent debate. He should be 
able to attract to his quarterly the best con- 
servative writers of this generation. (Rich- 
ard M. Weaver has a superlative lead arti- 
cle in the first issue.) The problem is one 
of finding an audience with time to listen, 
time to reflect. 

Our best wishes go with Mr. Kirk in his 
endeavor; a check for $3, covering a year’s 
subscription, is on the way to 64 East 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. He needs, he 
says in an editor’s note, a minimum of 
8.000 to 10,000 subscribers in order to 
survive. Surely there must be many Vir- 
ginians, interested in having their instinc- 
tive conservatism expounded and defended, 
who might take a flier. And if there are 
not 8,000 to 10,000 thinking conservative 
readers in the Republic, the Republic, no 
less than MODERN AGE, soon or late will 
cave in. 

—RICHMOND NEWS LEADER 
Richmond, Virginia 


Comments on Robert Dudley French 


“Dear Mr. Kirk: In the first issue of 
your excellent review, Mr. Geoffrey Wag- 
ner writes critically of Mr. Robert Dud- 
ley French’s A Chaucer Handbook. As a 
student of Mr. French who took what | 
think was his last course on Chaucer be- 
fore his retirement (he died shortly there- 
after), I would like to register both an 
assent and a defense. 


“First I think your readers should know 
what Mr. French was like as a man. He 
was short, regularly wearing suits of 
brown, or oxford gray; with vest. He had 
a squat, grizzled head with eyes that mir- 
rored both kindness and scholarly attain- 
ment. He was a man who loved Chaucer, 
as a person and as a protean genius, and 
a man who successfully defied the “new 
criticism” character of much of Yale’s 
English Department by insisting on an 
historical appreciation of Chaucer as in- 
trinsic to his art. It was in some of his 
historical interpretations that Mr. French 
was mistaken; not in his critical apprecia- 
tion, nor in his heart. 

“Mr. French greeted us the first morning 
of class with a stony, cherubic face (yes, 
he managed both simultaneously). He 
passed out single pages of white paper. He 
said solemnly, “Gentlemen, this is an ex- 
amination on the assignment I had posted, 
which I am sure all of you assiduously 
completed.” Then he put the following 
questions on the blackboard: 1. What color 
hair did Chaucer have? 2. What did he 
ride between his government ‘office and 
his home? Who was his famous patron, 
and what was his relationship? How did 
he come to write the Canterbury Tales? 
And so on. 

“The gasp of consternation was general. 
We were accustomed to at least one day’s 
grace at the beginning of the year, where 
we listened to a lecture giving the anato- 
my and motive of the course. It would 
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have been like walking into Paul Weiss’ 
seminar on Cosmology and being asked 
for an exegesis of his Reality. 

“Mr. French had the prefects gather test 
papers. He took them, neatly squared the 
pile, and tore them up. He said, ‘Gentle- 
men, that is the last quiz you will be sub- 
jected to in this course.’ 

“The man was a gentleman. 

“Above all, he was an amateur. He im- 
bued the classroom with his devotion to 
his subject. He did not run a ‘gut’ course. 
Daily papers were required, and woe to 
the facile mind that depended on his nim- 
ble wits to slide him through. Not only 
sound analysis was demanded in these pa- 
pers, but collateral reading and a scholar- 
ly approach. One simply cannot bluff one’s 
way through some 150 themes in which 
economy is enforced. It is easier by far 
to pad out a paper of 1,500 words than 
to concentrate thought and research into 
a tight 500 words. Mr. French realized 
that forcing the student to formulate his 
thoughts and knowledge in a written piece 
was the way to learn literature, and to 
grow in the learning of it, and he excited 
interest in a genius who does not immedi- 
ately command the attention of the mod- 
ern. 

“But he had his faults. He lectured one 
day on the Marian Myth, or Marian 
Idolatry, or something of the like. 1 took 
issue with him, and I wrote him what 
I’m sure now was an intemperate, angry, 
youthful letter, telling him I did not expect 
to have my devotions insulted in his course. 
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One of his readers returned me my let- 
ter with a furious comment, saying it was 
unworthy of Professor French’s attention, 
and that it was designed only to provoke 
attention. 

“I took the letter, and the reader’s 
answer, to Mr. French in person. He 
greeted me with his usual courtesy. He read 
both, shaking his head a little sadly and 
saying of his reader, ‘It was from personal 
devotion that he wrote this, and I think we 
can forgive him, can’t we?’ He then went 
on to say that my letter obviously sprang 
from a similar personal devotion, and that 
he valued it for that. He apologized, this 
scholar in the mellow afternoon of his 
career, apologized to me, his student, say- 
ing gently that he had not intended insult, 
that he had only tried to explain what had 
been at one time—in some respects—an 
excessive emotionalism. Our relations re- 
mained cordial throughout the year; I 
learned from Mr. French not only a lot 
about Chaucer, but the manliness of hu- 
mility. 

“Mr. French did tend to taint his his- 
torical evaluations with the determinism 
of his era. But he did not consciously in- 
tend to do this. He was a scholar, and a 
man of sensibility, and a good person. It 
remains as his epitaph and as the pathos 
of the times that he should have been so 
much captured by what was foreign to 
his nature.” 

F. R. BUCKLEY 
Mudge Hill, 


Sharon, Connecticut 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


FROM TIME TO TIME MoperRN AGE will 
publish news of events, institutions and 
other matters of interest to its readers. 


The New School for Social Research of 
New York City announces six timely talks 
by Russell Kirk, editor of Mopern Acer, 
concerning the “Restoration of Humane 
Learning and Humane Politics in the 
Twentieth Century.” The talks will be given 
at the school on Mondays from 8:30 until 
10:10 p.m. as follows: 

Oct. 28—Norms, conventions and con- 

conformity. 

Nov. 25—The politics of religious hu- 

manism. 

Jan. 27—The conservation of norms: 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

Feb. 24—The conservation of norms: 

Paul Elmer More. 
The conservation of norms: 
T. S. Eliot. 
Apr. 28—Ancient norms and modern 
historians. 
The series, including registration fee, re- 
quires payment of $15, with mail registra- 
tions accepted at the School, 66 West 12th 
Street, New York 11, N. Y. Telephone: 
ORegon 5-2700. 


Mar. 31 


The Sixth International Congress of the 
European Center of Information and Docu- 
mentation was held at the Escorial, Spain, 
June 17-19, 1957. Under the presidency of 
Archduke Otto von Hapsburg, now a resi- 
dent of Germany, and with the Marquis 
de Valdeiglesias of Madrid, as secretary- 
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general, a distinguished group of Euro. 
pean conservatives assembled to discuss 
the “crisis of the Atlantic World,” espe. 
cially with reference to “European-Ameri- 
can misunderstanding.” Many members of 
parliament and/or officials, editors, pro- 
fessors, and others principally from Ger- 
many, Spain, France, and Austria, with a 
few from England and the United States, 
were in attendance. The presence of Otto 
and a number of princes, barons, and 
“landed gentry” gave the conference im- 
pression of strong sympathy for monarch. 
ist restoration; this was officially denied. 
The foreign minister of Spain until re- 
cent, A. M. Artajo, delivered the main ad- 
dress. Possibly the principal observation 
to be made concerned the lack of a hearty 
agreement between the representatives of 
the various countries as to the reasons for 
the alleged European-American misunder- 
standing, and the steps to be taken hence- 
forth. Various French representatives, 
often to the disapproval of other delega- 
tions; delivered rather abusive harangues 
against the United States and made some- 
what wild charges concerning the U. S. 
role in North Africa and the Middle East. 
They also denounced what they termed 
“Islamic fanaticism” and called upon all 
countries to back them in Africa as the 
best hope for saving Christian Europe. 
Prof. Alexander von Randa of Innsbruck, 
Austria, author of a definitive study of his- 
tory, in effect took issue with the French 
position by proclaiming that the interests 
of the West would best be served by a con- 
dition of friendship between Islamic and 
Christian traditions, both of which stand 
as bulwarks against the godless forces. In- 
deed a necessary conclusion is that, in 
terms of this conference, the common de- 
nominators of American and European 
conservatism have yet to be clearly enun- 
ciated. Those interested in further informa- 
tion on this and future Congresses may 
write: Centro Europeo de Documentacion 
e Informacion, Esparteros 1, Madrid, 
Spain. 
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The American Committee for Liberation, 
New York, is responsible for the operation 
of two institutions with headquarters in 
Munich: Radio Liberation, which beams 
broadcasts directly to the Soviet Union, 
and the Institute for the Study of the 
USSR, which is a body of emigré scholars 
from the Soviet Union whose aim is to 
furnish reliable information regarding con- 
ditions and trends in this country. The 
Institute issues an impressive list of publi- 
cations; in English its monthly Bulletin 
provides brief authoritative articles, and 
its Ukranian Review, Belorussian Review, 
and Caucasian Review are quarteries con- 
taining scholarly studies which cover the 
general field of the behavorial sciences. 
Also published are three Russian language 
journals, one Turkish, and a semi-annual 
in German, with an Arabic language re- 
view to be forthcoming shortly. The In- 
stitute also has an exhaustive Russian 
language library available to researchers; 
all publications are available for postage 
charges alone to institutions and serious 
students of Soviet affairs. Address Mann- 
hardtstrasse 6, Munich 22, Germany, or 6 
East 45th St., New York City 17. 


The Institute for the Study of USSR 
held its Ninth Annual Conference, July 
26-27, 1957 at the Deutsches Museum in 
Munich on the subject, “Forty Years of 
the Soviet Union.” About 300 were in at- 
tendance with such distinguished scholars 
as Dr. David Y. Dallin speaking on the 
“Foreign Policy of the USSR,” and Pro- 
fessor F. C. Barghoorn of Yale delivering 
a paper on “Marxist Ideology and Soviet 
Realities.” Though principally in the Rus- 
sian language, translations of speeches and 
discussions are available. 


Among the several groups in Munich 
engaging in informational or other activ- 
ities respecting the USSR, one of the most 
vocal is the Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of Na- 
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tions (A.B.N.), headed by Jaroslaw Stet- 
zko, a one-time Prime Minister of Uk- 
raine; also represented are such areas as 
Turkestan, Georgia, Slovakia, Bohemia, 
Hungary and Esthonia. This group issues 
a Monthly Bulletin and many other pub- 
lications, and calls for liberation along 
national separatist lines. It has been 
criticized for being overly articulate, but 
retorts that it alone speaks for the people 
of the respective areas. American policy 
appears to disfavor any prior support or 
“pre-determinism” of now-not-existing na- 
tional separations within the USSR or 
satellites, and thus is seemingly unfavor- 
able to this group: Address: Zeppelin- 
strasse 67, Munich 8, Germany. 


Inter Nationes, e.V., at Marienstrasse 6, 
Bonn Germany, is an organization acting 
as a clearing house for information on and 
visitors to West Germany. It specializes 
particularly in aiding foreign journalists, 
writers, professors, and researchers seek- 
ing materials on Germany. Especially help- 
ful is the aid given to individuals or groups 
who plan study or lecture tours to the 
area; it also will bring together visitors 
and German colleagues for the interchange 
of ideas and discussion. 


Among the political and economic re- 
views now being published in Germany, 
two deserve mention: Politische Studien, 
edited by Gunter Olzog and published by 
Isar Verlag, Von-der-Tann Strasse 2, Mu- 
nich 22; and Aussen Politik under the edi- 
torship of Dr. W. W. Schutz of Bonn and 
published by Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 
Hospitalstrasse 12, Stuttgart, Germany. Dr. 
Schutz also heads an organization called 
Unteilbares Deutschland, (Germany Indi- 
visible) which concerns itself with prob- 
lems of Germany’s reunification and dis- 
pensing information thereupon; it is 
located at Meckenheimerstrasse 62, Bonn. 
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Persons seeking good information and 
briefings concerning opposing points of 
view of the two major political parties of 
Germany would be fortunate to meet Heinz 
Putzrath, International Secretary of the 
Social Democratic Party of Germany, 
Friedrich-Elbert Allee 170, Bonn, and Dr. 
H. A. Schwarz von Liebermann, of the 
CDU Fraktion, Bundeshaus, Bonn. The 
latter is a member of the foreign policy 
committee of the Christian Democratic 
Party. 


Students professing conservative per- 
suasion at Harvard University have an- 
nounced the publication fifteen times a 


year of a small periodical, The Fortnighily; 
one year, $3.50. Address Eliot House K-42, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Mopern AGE regretfully announces that 
it is out of print at this time on its volume 
1, number 1. Demand for this number 
was so great that we have now many hun- 
dreds of unfilled requests for it. Therefore 
Mopern AGE will purchase back all copies 
of its first number sent in good condition 
to 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, for 
seventy-five cents per copy plus fourth 
class postage. 
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FOR AN UNDERSTANDING 
OF THE MODERN AGE... 


Thinking Americans 


must first know themselves. In THE AMERICAN CAUSE (172 pp., 
$3.50) Russell Kirk delves below surface fads and controver- 
sies to the bedrock of fundamental principle. His latest book 
is an eloquent statement of the beliefs that have made the 
United States great—and we, its citizens, what we are. With 
the clear-eyed confidence born of self-knowledge, we can look 
out with understanding toward... 


Other people in the world 


gazing at Per-Olow Anderson’s beautiful and sensitive photographs 

of the Palestine Arab refugees, we agree that THEY ArE HumAN Too 
(191 pp., 130 photos, $6.50). With Freda Utley, we sympathize 

with the problems and aspirations of the Arab peoples, as she 

asks the question, WILL THE MippLe East Go West? (224 pp., $3.00). 
Flying Sourn or Toxyo (160 pp., $3.50) with John Caldwell, we 
learn that Red China’s pose of friendliness masks an insidious 

attack on the hearts of free men in Southeast Asia. Wherever 

we look, we see... 


Man in search of himself 


attempting to find personal meaning amid the confusions of today. 
Three very different Recnery books explore the theme: Natsume 
Soseki’s Kokoro (translated by Edwin McClellan, 248 pp., $3.95) 
is the story of a man destroyed by conflicting loyalties to the 

old Japan and the new. José Maria Gironella’s WHERE THE SOIL 
Was SHAttow (374 pp., $4.95) tells of a between-the-wars Euro- 
pean who solved the problem by committing himself to nothing. 
Frederick Ayer, Jr..s YANKEE G-MAn (312 pp., $5.00), an excit- 
ing true story of one man’s education in the facts of inter- 
national intrigue, show how Americans, through knowing them- 
selves and their enemies, can act with assurance and purpose... 


Universal human values 


are embodied in a devotion to the particular. Gertrude von 
Schwarzenfeld’s CHartes V (307 pp., $6.50) is a study of how, 

450 years ago, a great emperor’s personal convictions kept alive 

ihe concept of Western Christendom. Today, fourteen Southerners 

in THE Lastinc Soutu (edited by Louis D. Rubin and James Jackson 
Kilpatrick 209 pp., $5.50), proclaim the particular kind of 

devotion that gives meaning to them as individuals living with 

others in the Modern Age. 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY, Chicago 4 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr. Lynn Harold Hough —one of the most eminent of Methodist clergymen, was dean 


Galway Kinnell 
John Logan 

Paul Roche 

W. S. Merwin 
Charles Tomlinson 
Eugene Davidson 


Robert Raynolds 


of Drew Theological Seminary until his retirement a few years 
ago. The most recent of his several books is Great Humanists 
(Abington-Cokesbury ); and he was closely associated with 
Paul Elmer More, Irving Babbitt, and other leaders of 

the school called the American Humanists. 


—of the six poets in this number of MODERN AGE, three 
are American and three English. Galway Kinnell, of 
Chicago, at present is living in the south of France. A criticism 
of the poetry of John Logan, of Notre Dame, will be published 
in our next number. Paul Roche, an Englishman, now 
teaches at Smith College; his translation of Antigone 
recently was published by New American Library. W. S. 
Merwin’s poems appear in most of the leading reviews in 
Britain and America. Charles Tomlinson recently published a 
book of his verse in London, and contributes to Poetry, 
Sewanee Review, and other American magazines. Eugene 
Davidson is head of the Yale University Press. 


—hbest known for his historical novels—of which the most 
recent is The Quality of Quiros—has just undertaken the 
experiment of having a novel, Far Flight of Love, 
published by a “vanity” publisher, Pageant Press, to see 
whether a new novel that does not confound love with 
eroticism can find an American public. 
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Robert J. Needles, M.D. 


J. M. Lalley 


Edwin McClellan 


Nicholas Joost 


George Scott-Moncrief{ 


Basil A. Smith 


Warren L. Fleischauer 


Edmund Opitz 


Modern Age 


—a Florida internist, is both a leading medical practitioner 
and a well-known writer on social topics, his articles appearing 
both in scientific journals and in popular weeklies and 
monthlies. 


—has been called the best book-reviewer in America and is 
a professional journalist. His criticism has appeared in the 
New Yorker and elsewhere. 


—his translation of Soseki’s novel Kokoro will be published by 
Regnery in November. He is a member of the staff of the 
College, the University of Chicago. 


—professor of English at Assumption College in 
Massachusetts, was managing editor of Poetry when he lived 
in Chicago. An article by him on the rising generation of 
American poets will appear in an early number of this review. 


-—perhaps the best-known scholarly editor in the country, is 
now editor-in-chief of Collier’s Encyclopedia and its 
associated works of reference. 


—Scottish novelist, essayist, and dramatist, lives in an ancient 
house in the Old Town of Edinburgh. His most recent books 
are Burke Street and Scotland’s Heritage. 


—rector of Holy Trinity, Micklegate, York, is an active 
Anglican clergyman; his church was a medieval priory in the 
heart of the ancient English city. Mr. Smith’s critical life of 
Dean Church will be published soon by Oxford University 
Press. 


—on the staff of John Carroll University, edited the selected 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets and selected essays of Addison 
and Steele in Gateway Books. 


—a Protestant clergyman, is on the staff of the Foundation | 
for Economic Education. 
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B When the time comes that all men shall freely enjoy the fruits of their 
own labor, then will willing exchange prevail; then will government 
be inactive except a5 it impedes violence, fraud, and special privilege; 
then will all men be as prosperous Os their abilities permit. Then will 
the era of the Golden Rule be ushered in, for, in such relationships, NO 
one will be doing to others that which he would not have others do 


unto him. 


& Trying better to understand and searching for ways more clearly to 

explain the ideas and ideals of private property, free market, limited 

government institutions — the institutions that are four-square with 
the Golden Rule — is the aim of THE FREEMAN. 


B All who believe that this type of educational endeavor needs em- 
phasis at this time in our history are invited to join the students and 
teachers of liberty for whom THE FREEMAN is designed. An annual 

subscription-donation of $5.00 or more is a suggestion — not a 


requirement. 


iin oor this 64-page monthly journal of 

Irvington-on-Hudson, New York. 
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